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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Heavy cannonading all along The Political 
Front. As the presidential campaign approaches 
its climax general headquarters of both major 
parties throw all their forces into action 
against each other with their standard bearers 
in the thick of the fighting. For details see 
“The Political Week,” on Page Ten. 


President Roosevelt’s longest tour of the cam- 
paign carried him last week through seven mid- 
western States. In speeches delivered in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio, the Democratic nominee 
vigorously defended the policies of his Admin- 
istration and lashed back at his critics. Full 
text of Mr. Roosevelt's addresses will be found 
on Pages Eight, Fifteen, Sixteen, Seventeen and 
Eighteen. 


Criticism of Administration relief policies 
and an attack on the concentration of power in 
the executive were the highlights of two of the 
major speeches delivered last week by Gover- 
nor Landon, the Republican nominee, on his 
tour through Ohio and Michigan. Full text of 
Governor Landon’s addresses will be found on 
Pages Twelve, Thirteen, Eighteen and Twenty- 
one. 


HERBERT HOOVER ON THE HUSTINGS 

Making his first speech of the campaign, at 
Philadelphia, former President Herbert Hoover 
criticized the Administration’s spending policies 
and accused the President of “figure juggling” 
in attempting to minimize the Treasury deficit. 
A summary of Mr. Hoover's speech is printed 
on Page Eleven. 


With the President and First Lady away, the 
White House last week celebrated a lonely 
birthday. The author of “The President’s 
Week” reviews the history of the executive 
mansion and explains-the modern tendency of 
its occupants, the grander and more habitable it 
becomes, to stay away from it. Page Six. 


The White House is not the only home owned 
by Uncle Sam. Far from it. One agency of the 
government alone—the HOLC—now holds title 
to 9,000 homes and is in the process of acquir- 
ing 40,000 more homes, due to delinquencies. 
Another agency—the FCA—l/ikewise will soon 
hold title to 32,000 farms. See Page Three. 


The Supreme Court charts its course. The 
highest tribunal in the land is back in session 
again after its long Summer recess and maps 
the ground on which it will render decisions of 
vital importance to national policies and busi- 
ness. Details on Page Five. 


THAT GOLD AGREEMENT 


A revamped gold standard comes into being 
as international monetary experts design a new 
pattern for dollar, pound and franc relation- 
ships. Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
explains the new gold agreement with Great 
Britain and France. See “The Finance Week” 
on Page Twenty-two. 


Encouraging signs are found by appraisers in 
official figures gathered by the government's 
vast fact-gathering machinery. No matter which 
way the election goes, they say, business in this 
country will continue on the upgrade. .See “The 
Trend of American Business” on Page Twenty. 


FUTURE OF THE COOPERATIVES 
Trade organizations are watching with un- 
concealed anxiety the spread over the United 
States of cooperative associations for profit- 
saving—some with government aid. How these 
cooperatives operate and what they sell are told 
in “Uncle Sam’s News Reel” on Page Nineteen. 


Whether future support of consumers’ coop- 
eratives by the government should include 
financial aid is discussed widely by newspaper 
editors. For a summary of editorial comment 
see “What the Press of the Nation Thinks 
about what the Government is doing” on Page 
Fourteen. 


In addition to spending billions of dollars an- 
nually for relief the Federal Government is 
putting out more and more each year for “regu- 
Jar” expenditures. An analysis of official fig- 
ures on Page Twenty-three shows the cost of 
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cabinets of names showing those on re- 
lief of various kinds have grown larger. 

This year-by-year increase presents one side 
of a major paradox of American life today. The 
other side is a steady increase in employment 
and a steady improvement in business from 
1933 to 1936. 

The pictogram above represents the total 

number of families or single persons, apart from 
members of the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
who were on relief in July of the three years 
from 1933 to 1935 and on September 15, 1936. 
The totals show a continuous rise from about 
3,900,000 in July of 1933 to more than 4,500,- 
000 in September, 1936. The increase in the first 
year was the largest—half a million; in the lat- 
est year the increase was smallest—about 70,- 
000. 
In the same period, unemployment is esti- 
mated by the American Federation of Labor to 
have decreased from about 15 million to 9 mil- 
lion. 


F« THE third successive year the filing 


WHAT THE FIGURES INCLUDE 
The figures given above are supplied by agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. The total of 
relief cases in the latest month shown includes: 
1.—Those employed in the work relief pro- 
gram under the Works Progress Administation. 
These were 2,040,824. 
2.—Those supported by States and municipal- 
ities, mostly classed as unemployables. The 
WPA estimates them at 1,500,000. 
3.—All those given work or direct relief by 
other Federal agencies organized for the pur- 
pose—642,505. 


operating the Government has been mounting 


Members of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
each year. 


are not counted. 
The totals for earlier years are computed by 
the National Industrial Conference Board from 
records of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and other agencies. 

What is the meaning of the paradox of ris- 
ing relief rolls while at the same time employ- 
ment is increasing? 


Seven years have passed since the stock mar- 
ket crash. America has been undergoing a 
transformation, says David Lawrence, in his ar- 
ticle this week, but he questions whether we 
have learned much morally, socially, politically | 
or economically from the lesson of 1929. See 
Page Twenty-four. | 
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Here is the answer as given by Harry Hop- 
kins of the Works Progress Administration. 

He points out that the majority of the un- 
employed have never been on relief, but have 
either drawn on their savings or been sup- 
ported by relatives and friends. 

Then as the time stretches out during which 
these unemployed have no earnings, it is ex- 
plained, more and more of them are forced to 
seek relief. In other words, increase in private 
employment is really engaged in a race with the 
savings of the unemployed who are not on relief. 
If the savings are exhausted faster, the number 
on relief will rise even though available jobs in 
private industry are increasing and total un- 
employment is falling. 

A second element enters also in the picture 
painted by officials who have been closest to 
“this business of relief.” 

That is the tendency for industry to take 
back into employment first the ones who have 
been laid off last. These persons are normally 
the more efficient and they have suffered the 
least deterioration of skill which long idleness 
almost invariably brings about. 


DIFFICULTIES IN CUTTING ROLLS 


At the same time, relief officials point out, 
these are the unemployed persons who are most 
apt never to have been on relief, their savings in 
most cases having made this step unnecessary. 
All such persons returned to employment 
would have little effect in cutting down relief 
rolls because they have not as a rule been on 
relief. Only when the employment gains are 
very heavy, it is contended, do they make ap- 
preciable progress in cutting the relief rolls. 

Point is given to this last contention by the 
trend for the first eight months of 1936. It is 
estimated by the American Federation of La- 
bor that new jobs available between January 1 
and August 31 numbered 2,200,000. In the 
face of this heavy gain in employment, what 
happened to relief rolls? 

The answer is provided by statistics prepared 
by the WPA. They show that the number on 
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The Paradox of Relief Rolls That Increase 
In Three Years of Mounting Employment 


relief dropped by 450,000. Mr. Hopkins added 
that this number would have dropped an addi- 
tional 200,000 were it not for drought sufferers 
who were added to the number of those em- 
ployed by the WPA or given direct relief by the 
Resettlement Administration. 


Thus, WPA officials point out, the improve- 
ment in business during the present year has 
made large holes in the relief load. The reason 
they do not show when relief rolls today are 
compared with those of July, 1935, they ex- 
plain, is that relief rolls mounted to a peak of 
more than 5,000,000 in the interim. Diminu- 
tion in the relief ranks set out from this high 
total but did not go far enough to carry the 
totals below those of July, 1935. 


SAVING IN THE CCC 


There is one other item related to relief in 
which officials point to a large saving. This is 
the Civilian Conseryation Corps. It is related to 
relief by the fact that young men who are per- 
mitted to enroll must come from families which 
are already on rejief. Moreover, most of the 
money earned by the enrollees, amounting to 
$1.00 a day, is sent directly to those families. 


These are the elements of the relief picture 
as set forth by Government officials. 


WPA officials decline to be quoted in estimat- 


ing exactly what changes are ahead for the 
coming months, but they agree in admitting 
that there will prdbably be a seasonal increase 
in relief rolls as the Autumn turns into Winter. 
This seasonal increase will be enlarged this 
year, they expect, by the victims of the drought 
in the Great Plains farming area. 


Over against this tendency of relief rolls to 
increase, Government analysts look for an Au- 
tumn of still greater industrial production and a 
corresponding influence in absorbing the unem- 
ployed into “real jobs.” In any case, the com- 
ing Winter is regarded as an important hurdle 
to take before a pronounced and sustained de- 
cline sets in to carry relief rolls to substantially 
lower levels. 
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A LOOK AHEAD — FUTURE TRENDS 


O GENERAL STRIKE of shipping 
employes on the West Coast is likely, 
before the election. 


Postponement largely due to Administration 
influence with workers’ organizations. 


A peaceful labor picture over entire nation is 
outlook for the immediate future. After elecs 
tion, rising profits will set the stage for wage 
demands, many of which will entail labor wars 
fare. 

Outlook is for peace in the split between craft 
and industrial unionists despite the current 
deadlock. Overwhelming majority of union las 
bor members want peace and on terms that 
promise rapid organization of mass production 
industries. 


BUSINESS SIGNS GENERALLY BRIGHT 
Big era of industrial plant and equipment exs 
pansion is not far away. United States Steel 
building program for the Birmingham area is 
just a starter. Outlook is for a rapidly rising 
activity for capital goods, 


Industry generally is on the verge of decen« 
tralizing to a greater and greater extent. Rails 
road industry is about to embark on a huge pro« 
gram of reequipping and rebuilding. Construc« 
tion industry is just definitely getting undeg 
way. 

Successful floating of huge A. T. & T. bond 
issue is likely to be followed by active period of 
long-term industrial borrowing of new money. 

Look for increased foreign buying of Amers« 
ican securities rather than any repatriation of 
foreign funds already here. Investors abroad 
are taking cognizance of the approaching dive 
idend wave as result of the corporate surplus 
profits tax as well as comparatively low yields 
on their own securities, They also realize that 
in event of war American markets will be able 
to maintain their position better than European 
markets. 


Discount talk about early change in tax on 
undistributed corporation earnings. Morgens 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 
PEACE IN LABOR’'S RANKS? 


Acting as liaison officer for the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, Max Zaritsky (right), presi- 
dent of the Hatters and Millinery Workers Union, 
presents the views of his union to William Green 
(left), president of the American Federation of La- 
bor. Results of negotiations led observers late last 
week to hope for early signs of peace between the 
veteran craft union organization and the rebel in- 
dustrial union forces. 








States or Nation: 
A Forking Pathway 


In an attempt to bring to the surface 
an issue on which he declares the na- 
tion is voting in November without 
fully realizing it, Republican Candi- 
date Landon, speaking at Detroit, 
depicts the process by which popular 
rule has been overthrown abroad and 
warns that his Democratic opponent 
is moving in that direction. 


The usual sequence in the overthrow of constitu- 
tional government, as Mr. Landon sees it: First the 
executive becomes a popular leader; then he induces 
the legislature to yield to his wishes; finally the 
power of the courts is undermined. 

He declares that the President, having already 
secured power to regulate money and credit and to 
spend 13 billion dollars in such ways as to coerce 
States and localities, now seeks to enforce economic 
plans that would center authority in Washington. 

Mr. Landon pledges repeal of laws placing such 
powers in the Executive’s hands, in the event, of his 
election, and calls on the President to indicate what 
amendments in the Constitution he would favor to 
“eliminate anarchy in agriculture and business.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reply by implication: Emphasis, 
in nearly all speeches, on the essential unity of in- 
terest between regions and classes with this inter- 
est coming to a, focus in the Federal Government— 
an instrument subject tolpopwlar trol. (“Plea 
against, Concentration» of Power,” page 13.) 





The Other Choice 


In Relief Programs 
The future of the nation’s relief pro- 
~gram is thus outlined as it will be if a 
majority of America’s voters turn 
over the executive powers of the Gov- 
ernment to Republican Candidate 
Alfred M. Landon. 


Speaking at Cleveland, he pledges, first, a study 
of the number of the unemployed. 

Second, he proposes that the responsibility for 
relief shall be entrusted primarily to the States and 
to localities, each of which would decide whether to 
support work relief projects or to care for the needy 
in some other way 

Third, grants in aid would be made to States by 
the Federal Government, the first consideration in 
allocation of such grants being that the States 
themselves contribute a fair share of the cost of 
their own relief. 

Fourth, the administration of relief would be such 
as to. encourage recipients to take jobs in private in- 
dustry rather than to remairf on the relief rolls. 
Specifically, Mr. Landon recommends that those 
left unemployed after temporary jobs should be 
taken back on relief without unnecessary red tape. 

Finally, management of the program would be 
entrusted to men of merit and fitness, so that no 
funds intended for the destitute would be diverted 
to build up a poltical machine—a procedure which, 
in attributing it to the present Administration, he 
calls.a national scandal. 

Reply of Relief Administrator Hopkins: The pro- 
gram presages 2 return to the starvation policy pur- 
sued under Herbert Hoover’s administration. 
Charges of poltical use of relief money are “phoney.” 
(“Politics in Relief,” page 12.) 


To Whose Credit Recovery— 
Government or Business? 


Battling over credit for recovery, the 
two leading candidates for the Presi- 
dency place before the nation’s elec- 
tors these two interpretations of the 
course of business events in the past 
three and a half years. 


Alfred M. Landon, speaking at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for the Republican side, declares that re- 
covery has been retarded by the Administration’s 
actions and kept back from the level which the up- 
surging energies of industrial leaders would. have 
enabled it to attain. American recovery, he asserts, 
has lagged behind that in other nations and has 
made the worst record of any following a major de- 
pression in this country. 

President Roosevelt, speaking at Chicago, Illinois, 
for the Democtats, pictures the nation’s economic 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








system as a train which had been abused and 
wrecked by a small group of financial manipulators 
—a group which, by its concentrated economic 
power, had set up a form of private government over 
the people’s turtunes 

Citing one by one the measures taken to restore 
purchasing power, safety of banks, employment, 
and flow of guods, he claims for each advance a 
large share of credit to the Administration. 

The President’s promise to business for the fu- 
ture: Continued profits while preserving a balance 
that will safeguard the onward course of America’s 
economic life. (‘Real Recovery,” page 12; “Gov- 
ernment’s Part in Recovery,” page 17.) 


Farm Alternatives 
As President Sees Them 


Appealing to the nation’s farmer 
voters, President Roosevelt, in an ad- 
dress at Omaha, Nebraska, reviews 
his Administration’s record and dis- 
plays blueprints of what it plans if re- 
turned to power. 





The address js at the same time a reply to Repub- 
lican Candidate Landon’s plea for farm support 
(see Unirep States News, Sept. 28, page 2). 

The record, as cited by the President: Tripling net 
farm income through the monetary policy, the AAA 
and soil conservation; rescue of thousands of farms 
from foreclosure through loans; laying groundwork 
for recovery of export market through trade agree- 
ments; enlarging the domestic market by measures 
aimed at increasing the national income; laying 
foundation for permanent plenty by laws aimed at 
preventing gluts with eventual waste; increasing 
farm comforts by rural electrification and building 
rural roads and schools; prompt aid when the 
drought afflicted the nation. 

For the future, the President promises enlarged 
markets both at home and abroad, crop insurance 
in kind and aid to tenants with the aim of making 
every farmer a farm owner. 

Attatking Mr. Landon’s proposal for farm benefits 
to make tariffs effective while removing all restric- 
tions on pr tion, Mr. Roosevelt declares that this 

roéedure wilF ¢est three to four times the present 
subsidies to farmers, will discriminate against farm- 
ers whose products enjoy no tariff and will destroy 
the farmer’s business by creating untractable sur- 
pluses. (‘New Deal Farm Policy,” page 8.) 





Progress in Parleys 


For Labor Peace 
Playing for stakes that involve con- 
trol of the American labor movement 
or the division of its forces into two 
hostile camps, negotiators for craft 
unions and for. industrial unions 
maneuver for advantage. 


The peace proposals on the basis of which nego- 
tiations are conducted between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor leaders and the Committee for In- 


———} 





dustrial Organization are these: 
unions now suspended by action of the Federation’s 
officers be permitted to attend and vote at the 
Federation’s convention in November and that sub- 
committees of the opposing groups seek a basis of 
compromise before the convention. 

The CIO leaders accept the terms; the Federa- 
tion’s officers accept only the second part, appoint- 
ing a subcommittee to bargain. 

Reply of the CIO as expressed by its chairman, 
John L. Lewis: The proposal must be accepted in 
its entirety. When this is done, we shall appoint 
a negotiating subcommittee. 

Next move is resignation from the Federation’s 
executive council by William L. Hutcheson, most un- 
compromising champion of the craft union faction. 
At the same time the Federation’s subcommittee 1s 
told that it may discuss also the reinstatement of 
the CIO unions. 

The result: rising hopes of peace. (‘Labor,” page 4.) 


New Gold Standard— 
1936 Model 


In a three-nation move, America 
agrees with Great Britain and France 
on procedure which Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau calls a new 
type of gold standard. 

These three nations between them control three- 


fourths of the world’s gold stocks and three-fourths 
of all nations base their money systems on the cur- 








—Underwood & Underwood 


WAR MASKS FOR PEACE MASKS 


Converting the implements of war to the arts of 
peace, W. P. Briggs, safety engineer of the U. S. 
Navy, has invented a new protective mask for sand 
blast workers designed to safeguard them from sili- 
cosis. The device resembles a military gas mask, 
which filters out the harmful dust particles, covered 
by a cloth hood, which protects it from the abrasive 
action of flying particles. Photo shows Mr. Briggs, 
left, demonstrating the outfit as it is worn. 


That the 10 CIO 4 








rency of one or the other of these three powers. 


Hence the effectiveness of an agreement between 
them. 

What the agreement amounts to is united action 
in the management of their stabilization funds, the 
purpose of which is to prevent fluctuations in the 
values of these currencies in relation to one an- 
other. Thus if pounds have a tendency to fall in 
price in terms of dollars and trancs, the United 
States and France will buy pounds with their money. 
If they acquire an excessive number, gold will be 
shipped and exchanged for the pounds which have 
been purchased. 

The hostile force against which the agreement is 
aimed, as Mr. Morgenthau explains it, is the influ- 
ence of the speculator who transfers money from 
one country to another with the intention of alter- 
ing the price relations of two currencies, an altera- 
tion of which he is able to take advantage with 
profit to himself. 

This procedure is to be stopped by the provision 
that gold is to be shipped only between the central 
banks of the three countries and any other which 
will enter the agreement and support its aims with 
a Stabilization fund. (“Finance Week,” page 22; 
“Tide of World Affairs,” page 7.) 





Electric Power Program 


And the Courts 


The cogs of court machinery click 
three signals showing how far, in 
their passage through the mill, three 
parts of the Administration’s pro- 
gram for lowering costs of electricity 
to consumers have proceeded. 


First, the Supreme Court sets a date, November 
9, on which it will hear the appeal of the Duke 
Power Company against lower court rulings that 
the Government has the right to lend or give money 
to Greenwood County, S. C., for building and oper- 
ating its own power system. If the Administration 
is upheld, some 50 municipalities ¢xpect to have 
their hands freed in embarking on similar projects, 
including three of the largest cities in the Tennes- 
see Valley. * 

Second, the Supreme Céurt sets the same day for 
a hearing on the question whether utility com- 
panies may use the courts to bring a multiplicity of 
suits against the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the purpose being to prevent it from enforc- 
ing the Utility Holding Company Act. The delay 
thereby entailed is being used to advance toward 
final adjudication the Government’s own case 
against a holding company system and to test the 
act on the facts in that case. This case is directed 
against the Electric Bond and Share Corporation 
and its subsidiaries and is now being tried in the 
Federal District Court in New York City. 

Third, utility companies seeking an injunction 
to freeze power activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority at their present stage gain a slight ad- 
vantage in the Federal District Court at Nashville, 
Tenn. The court denies the request of the TVA to 
have the suit transferred to Alabama, where it had 
hoped for a more favorably inclined tribunal. (“Su- 
preme Court Charts its Course,” page 5.) 
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CAPITOL HILL “insiders” say + 


conditions on private employers + 


that acceptance of the new Italian 


+ treated as income and not applied 


some members of Congress are 
busy with efforts to check fore- 
closures on city homes by the 
HOLC, even after the owners 
have long been in default on their 
obligations to the Government 
agency. ‘ 
oe ee 

CONCERN OVER the prospect 
of legal action,| drawn out over 
several years, is back of the pres- 
ent interest of TVA and the 
White House in some basis of 
compromise with private utility 
companies. 


THOSE in the know say Henry 
A. Wallace maneuvered President 
Roosevelt into the position of en- 
dorsing the principle of a par- 
ticular type of Government sub- 
sidized crop insurance that he 
favors over other types less costly 
to taxpayers. 

e x * x 
the 
re- 


PLANS FOR REVIVING 
labor requirements of NRA 
volve around a combination of 
WPA for putting a bottom under 
wages, and a strengthened Walsh- 
Healey law for imposing labor 


engaged directly or indirectly in 
filling orders for the Govern- 
ment. 
x *k x 

HARRY L. HOPKINS won a 
back-stage bout with Henry Mor- 
genthau over relief spending, with 
the result that the volume of dol- 
lars leaving the Treasury is due 
to continue undiminished during 
the months just ahead. 


* 


NOT GENERALLY known, the 
Government has been holding off 
foreclosure on large numbers of 
farms, against which it has loaned 
money, until November, with 
prospects of a sharp pick-up in 
legal moves affecting thousands 
of farm homes, 

THE WHITE HOUSE has been 
strongly urged by certain politi- 
cal advisers to bar tariff conces- 
sions on competitive agricultural 
products in future reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

* x * 
WORD IS BEING PASSED in 


certain State Department circles 


Ambassador's credentials, desig- 
nating him representative of the 
King of Italy and Emperor of 
Ethiopia, is in fact a recognition 
of Italy’s sovereignty over Ethi- 
opia. 


x x * 


THE OPINION of those who 
feel that the United States should 
wait to recognize the belligerency 
of the Spanish rebels until coun- 
tries of Europe have done so, is 
prevailing in official quarters at 
the present time. 
e + @ 

SOME CONCERN is being pri- 
vately expressed in Administra- 
tion offices lest the enthusiastic 
reception given by the press to 
the recent international currency 
stabilization moves will lead the 
public to expect miracles in inter- 
national trade and peace as a re- 
sult of these steps. 


* * 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT’S 
defense against Raymond Moley’s 
charges that it indulges in bad ac- 
counting practices when repay- 
ments on private borrowings are 


against public debt is that the 
practice was begun and developed 
prior to 1933. 

‘- 2 
JESSE JONES’ espousal of busi- 
ness’ efforts to modify the cor- 
porate surplus profits tax has net- 
tled high Treasury officials who 
are still strongly in favor of the 
measure. 

* * * 


ALTHOUGH “HIGHER-UPS” in 
the Treasury are still touchy on 
the subject, insiders are saying 
that the question of war debts to 
this country is being discussed as 
a result of the recent monetary 
accord. 


* k * 


IN THE EVENT that the present 
Administration is retained in office 
at the coming election, some con- 
sideration will be given to the pos- 
sibility of setting up a Department 
of Finance in the Cabinet to coordi- 
nate the work of the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Board, Securities 
and Exchange Commission and 
several other agencies primarily 
concerned with money controls. 














—Underwood & Underwood 


FASHIONS FOR SOLDIERS 


Army officers and enlisted men receive a pre-view 
of the smart new blue dress uniforms recently ap- 
proved by the War Department for use on all formal 
occasions. Officer on left wears dark blue roll col- 
lar coat, light blue trousers. A black four-in-hand 
tie replaces the tuxedo bow tie for day wear. Non- 
commissioned officer at right wears uniform some- 
what similar to that of officer. _ 





America’s Gold: 


Effects of Its Increase 

Gold bars arriving from abroad raise 
Uncle Sam’s hoard beyond any point 
which it had ever touched before—11 
billion dollars—thus concentrating in 
America more than one-half of the 
world’s entire stock of the yellow 
metal for monetary use. 


The total of the world’s monetary gold is esti- 
mated by the Treasury at 21.3 billion dollars. 

As seen by officials, there are two meanings of 
this huge concentration in America—one domestic, 
the other relating to trade with the rest of the 
world. 

Domestically, it means that, for every dollar of 
paper money in circulation, the Treasury has ap- 
proximately $1.85 in gold. All that the law requires 
is 40 cents. On the basis of this fact, the President 
declares that the currency today is sounder than it 
has been at any other time in the history of the 
Republic. 

The other meaning seen is that America will be 
obliged in the future to take increasingly large 
amounts of money due her in the form of imports 
of merchandise or services and less in the form of 
gold. 





Testing the Power 
To Set Wages 


The question of governmental right 
to set wage rates is on the way to 
final court decision in two different 
forms and in two different sectors of 
economic life. 


In one form it comes before the Supreme Court in 
cases based on State laws which ordain the payment 
of minimum wages to women. The Court had told 
New York last June that its law framed for this 
purpose was unconstitutional. New York and two 
other States ask a rehearing of that case, and from 
the State of Washington comes appeal against a 
State court decision upholding a similar law even 
after the Supreme Court’s verdict in June. 

Reply of the Supreme Court is that it will not re- 
consider the New York law decision but will hear 
the case based on the Washington law. 

The other fourm in which the wage question rises 
is a challenge in New York against the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s right to insist on wage rates on the con- 
tracts which it lets. The case concerns the Public 
Works Administration, but the principle involved 
is vital to the Walsh-Healey Act, passed last Au- 
gust, under which all those havisg contracts with 
the Federal Government must pay prevailing wages 
and abstain from employment of children. 

Chief facts of the case: The Mesch Construction 
Co., having a contract with the PWA under which 
wages of $8.80 a day are to be paid, is alleged to 
have paid $6 a day and kept the difference. As the 
Government sues to collect the unpaid wages and 
penalties, the Company contends that the fixing of 
wages is a right reserved to the States and is be- 
yond the power of the Federal Government. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Milling companies move to share their “unjust 
enrichment” with customers, referring to processing 
taxes which they collected but did not pay to the 
Government, the tax having been outlawed by the 
Supreme Court. Willingness to share is promoted 
by a clause of the 1936 Revenue Act, which imposes 
an 85 per cent tax on such “profits”. Procedure is 
discussed with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The Supreme Court puts an end to the type of 
challenge to the National Labor Relations Act which 
consists in seeking injunctions against the Labor 
Relations Board to prevent it hearing complaints 
of unfair labor practices. Such is the result of the 
Court’s dismissal of an appeal by the Bradley Lum- 
ber Company, of Alabama, which had sought such 
an injunction. Test of the law must now proceed 
by the regular channels after the Board has ren- 
dered decisions. 

Postponed again is the threatened shipping 
strike on the West Coast as the agreement between 
shippers and workers is extended in effect for at 
least two additional weeks beyond October 15. 
Chief influence in the decision is credited to the 
Maritime Commission, not yet officially in office. 
Acting informally, it calls on both sides to keep 
ships moving while negotiations go forward. Ship- 
pers agree. Unions take a strike vote, with results 
to be known at the end of a two-week period. 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 


thau and not Jesse Jones has the 
correct “dope” on White House 
attitude. Jones suggested in re- 
cent radio talk that modifications 
would be made in tax to stimulate 


industry to spend money on 
plant. Morgenthau hinted that 
RFC chairman did not know 


what he was talking about. 


Official attitude is to wait and 
see how the new law works out 
before deciding on changes that 
everybody now admits will need 
to be made. 


Active promotion of credit ex- 
pansion will be undertaken 
shortly by Federal Reserve 
Board. Reason is that board be- 
lieves bankers generally are not 
aware of extent to which they can 
make mortgage and_ business 
Joans and still stay liquid. 


The new law, opening way to 
rediscount of “sound” commer- 
cial loans, has been s/ow in bring- 
ing results. Cheap money still 
dominates Federal Reserve Board 
planning. 

The nation’s gold hoard, now 
above eleven billion dollars, is 
likely to prove an increasing 
source of embarrassment to Unit- 
ed States Government. 


While the hoard it 
loaded with credit dynamite—as 
the broad base for vast bank 
money expansion. While it lasts 
it also will be a threat to prospect 
permanent world 


lasts is 


of relatively 
currency expansion. 


Means that the dollar is rated 
too cheaply in terms of other 
world currencies. Yet to let the 
dollar become more expensive in 
terms of English pounds, French 
francs and Italian lira might up- 
set government’s program of con- 
trolled inflation. 


British think it should take 
less than $4.50 to buy an English 
pound. Our government insists 
that not less than $4.87 should be 
needed to buy the pound. 


Difference is written in the 
competitive position of the two 
countries in world markets. A 
cheaper British pound means a 
cheaper relationship of most 
major world currencies with the 


dollar. 


To let this changed relation- 
ship occur might solve part of 
gold problem, by letting gold 
drain away to back up other 
world money, but it might bring 
deflationary forces and market 
losses for this country. 


Important points to watch: 

1. Relative values of British 
pound and American dollar. If 
pound gets much under $4.87 it 
may recent 
agreement. 


upset stabilization 


If the 
mark should be cut drastically on 


2. Moves by Germany. 


the theory that other currencies 
are stable and that an advantage 
cculd be gained by cutting under 
the others, then forces might be 


‘THE Federal Government is 


being pushed deeper and 
deeper into the real estate 
business. 

Today, one agency of the 


Government — HOLC — holds 
title to 9,000 homes and is if 


the process of acquiring 40,- 
000 more. 

And today, another agency 
of the Government — FCA — 


holds title to, or is in the pro- 
cess of acquiring, 32,000 farms. 

Under way is an activity that 
promises to result, according to 
privately official 
mates, in Government acquisi- 


given esti- 
tion of as many as 200,000 city 
homes and 150,000 farms. 


Does this man that Uncle Sam 
is becoming a hard-hearted creditor, 
intent upon exacting the last dollar 
from his debtor, even if that debtor 





is a private citizen and his debt 
secured by a home or a farm? 
An answer to that question was 


sought in the facts and figures and 
policies of the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and the Farm Credit 
Administration 


UNCLE SAM AS CREDITOR 

Here is what that search revealed 

The Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion came into being as an emerg- 
ency organization during the days of 
early 1933 when citizens, literally by 
the millions, were losing their homes 
through foreclosure. 

HOLC moved In with Government 
credit to save them. It received ap- 
plications from 1,886,693 home-own- 
ers seeking $6,172,647,600 in loans. 
Loans totaling $3,093,424,244 actually 
were made to 1,021,818 applicants. 

In nearly all cases where the Gov- 
ernment threw in its credit, the pri- 
vate borrowers had defaulted on in- 
terest payments, taxes, or principal 
payments According to all ac- 
cepted standards of measurement 
they were bad risks. 

So out of about 6,000,000 of the 
mortgaged homes of this country, 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation 


refinanced 1,000,000 of those that 
were most distressed. 
SAVING THE FARMS 

Much the same situation sur- 


rounded the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

It came into being after farmers 
had banded together prevent 
sheriffs’ sales of foreclosed farms. 

Operating through the Federal 
Land Banks, which already were 
established and functioning, and 
through emergency powers granted 
to Land Bank Commissioners, the 


to 


FCA made 770,161 farm mortgage 
loans of $2,068,413,000. 
This meant that one-quarter of 


set under way that would upset 
the present understandings. 


First major move foreshadow- 
ing approach of Congress session 
will be announced shortly by Sen- 
Commerce Com- 
for 


ate Interstate 


mittee in revealing plans 
hearings on investigation of rail- 
road financing policies and prac- 
tices. 

Chairman Wheeler is in 


the West but his staff of investi- 


now 


gators has been digging into con- 
fidential files of a selected list of 
30 or more railroads in prepara- 
tions for beginning of hearings, 
probably late in November. 


United States will let the in- 
ternational committee at London 
try to unscramble its own tangles 
over shipments of arms to Spain. 
“Hands off Spain” means 
that. 


just 
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Delinquencies Forcing Government to Take Over 






Thousands of Homes and Farms 


the mortgaged farms of the country 
the least desirable risks—were as- 
sumed by a Government agency. 
The drive, in the case of both 
FCA and HOLC, was to make loans 
n a hurry to save home owners and 
farm owners from the loss of their 


arm 


HOW RISKS TURNED OUT 

Yet today four of every five bor- 
rowers are reported by the HOLC 
to be meeting their payments of in- 
terest and principal and three of 
every four borrowers are reported by 
the FCA to be meeting their interest 
payments. 

It is among the 200,000 delinquent 
home mortgage borrowers and the 
150,000 farm mortgage borrowers 
that present legal actions are being 





entered 

The result is that 

Of more than 1,000,000 loans on 
city property the Government has 
felt necessary to protect its loan by 
foreclosure in 50,000 cases to date. 

And of more than 770,000 loans 
on farm property the Government 
has felt impelled to move in 32,000 
cases to protect its interest by fore- 
closure. 


QUESTION OF FORECLOSURE 
How many foreclosures will be 
necessary depends, according to the 
responsible officials, on ‘the course 
of recovery and the attitude of Con- 
gress. At present the trend of pay- 
ments on loans is upward. 
“Willfully delinquent borrowers 
represent 93 per cent of the fore- 
closures instituted to date,” the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation an- 
nounces. “The classification of ‘wil- 
fully delinquent’ includes cases in- 
volving abandoned property, or 
where the borrower was non-cooper- 
ative or obstinately refused to pay. 


“In the remainder of the cases 
foreclosure became necessary be- 
cause of legal complications due 


either to the death of the borrower 
and subsequent unwillingness of the 
heirs to carry the obligation, or to 
difficulties of a technical character 
in which the title of the property 
was affected.” 

In other words, both HOLC and 
FCA officials say, foreclosure action 
is being taken only after careful in- 
vestigation. 


HOW LOANS ARE PROTECTED 

But what happens to the homes 
and the farms that the Government 
agencies do take over? 

The answer that the Govern- 
ment acts just does any other 
creditor who has been forced to pro- 
tect his loan by taking title to the 
property put up as security. 

Once the foreclosure proceedings 
are completed, in the case of HOLC, 
the Government turns the property 
gular real estate dealers 
for rental or for sale by them. 

Because the trend in real estate 
values is upward at this time the 
HOLC is not in a hurry to sell its 
property but in most cases is content 
with rental at rates that will cover, 
at the least, interest, taxes and up- 
keep. 


is 


as 


over to Yr 


In the case of FCA more emphasis 
is placed on sale of the property and 
less on rental. During the first half 
of the present year the Farm Credit 
Administration sold 5,580 whole 
farms and 902 part farms for a re- 
turn of $15,881,000. During the 
whole of last year it sold 8,423 whole 
farms and 1,289 part farms for $15,- 
881,000. 

The trend of both sales and price 
is definitely upward. 


COST OF OVERHEAD 

What about operating income? 
Are the Government’s two mortgage 
lending agencies supporting them- 
selves from the interest on the loans 
that they made? 

In the case of HOLC the answer 
is: Yes, payments are large enough 
to cover operating charges and to 
retire borrowings. 

In the case of FCA the answer is: 
No, payments are not large enough 
and a subsidy of about $35,000,000 a 
year is being provided by taxpayers 
owing to a reduced interest rate or- 
dered by Congress. 

Borrowers on homes are paying 
the HOLC an interest rate on their 
debt of 5 per cent. In addition they 
are retiring the principal of the loan. 
They now are required to make an 
interest and principal payment 
amounting to 7.91 per cent annually 
on the total amount of the money 
they borrowed. At this rate the 
loans will be retired in 15 years. 

Under the law, the Home Owners 
Loan corporation must use principal 
payments retire the bonds that 
were floated to obtain money for the 
mortgage loans. Those bonds are 
largely in the hands of the public, 
fully guaranteed for the most part, 
both to interest and principal. 
The bulk of them pay 2% per cent 


interest 


to 


as 





words, the 


HOLC gets 
cent and 


money about 234 per 





| 


lends it for 5 per cent 
expenses 


1 per cent, so that 


Operating 
to approximately 


is a lee-way 


amount 


there 


| for profit on operations that is ex- 


pected to make of this agency an 
income producing venture. 

At the moment the income of this 
agency is running at about $1,000,- 
000 a day. Approximately $120,000,- 
000 of the $3,000,000,000 indebted- 
ness of the ration has been 
paid off as a result of principal pay- 
ments by mortgage borrowers. 

And as to FCA? 

Just with city 
farm borrowers were to get loans at 
5 per cent interest rate and were to 
be required to make payments on 
principal as well 


FARM BORROWERS PAY LESS 
But Congress 
the cost of cr 
the result that in 
gress voted to cut the interest rate 
to 344 per cent on farm loans and 
to extend the time when principal 
payments would need to be made. 
The result is that city borrowers 
now are paying 5 per cent for their 
loans from one Government agency 
while farmer borrowers are paying 
314 per cent—on a temporary basis 


corp¢ 


as nome owners, 


became interested in 
farmers, with 
1935 session Con- 


to 


for their loans from another 
agency. 
The FCA like the HOLC gets its 


money for 2%4 per cent, but adminis- 
trative costs run a trifle over 1 per 
cent and delinquencies cut down a 
bit on the total receipts so that it 
is necessary to draw on the Treas- 
ury for some annual subsidy 

What some Government officials 
are wondering is this: 

When city mortgage borrowers 
find out that farmers are being help- 
ed by the United States Treasury to 
meet the interest on their mort- 


gages, and that the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation actually is mak- 
ing money, will they refrain from 
bringing pressure on Congress to 
give them the same concession en- 
joyed by rural borrowers? 

Many people in Washington be- 
lieve that the opposite will be true 
and that pressures will be brought 
to cut the interest rates on HOLC 
loans and to slow up foreclosures on 
defaulting borrowers. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
offers statistical evidence to show 
the experience of its borrowers in 
contrast to borrowers from other 
sources. 

These statistics show that the 
rate of foreclosure for each 1,000 
farms of the country, covering ali 
borrowers, rose from 16.7 farms in 
1930 to 38.8 farms in 1932 and now 


is down to 19.. At the same time 
the rate of foreclosures on farms 
mortgaged with the Federal land 


banks has fluctuated from less than 
one farm per thousand in 1933 to 
1.88 farms per thousand at this time. 
However, officials admit that in 
the next year or two, if the drought 
is broken and farm conditions re- 
turn nearer to normal, the rate of 
foreclosures will probably be in- 
creased by the Government. 


MORTGAGE PRACTICES 

Both the HOLC and the FCA are 
credited with helping to effect a 
revolution in mortgage practice in 
this country. 

Each of them writes long term 
mortgages carrying amortization 
features. HOLC loans are for about 
15 years; those of the FCA for about 
30 years. In the past most mort- 
gages have been for either three or 
five years, requiring renewal at those 
intervals and making no regular 


+ 














provision for paying off the loan. 
Now the trend is toward the 
longer term loans with monthly in- 
stead of semi-annual payments, and 
with each monthly payment includ- 
ing some amount to go to retirement 
of the principal part of the loan. 


DIFFERENCES IN PROGRAM 

But there is recognized to be an 
essential difference in function be- 
tween the FCA and the HOLC. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
coordinates a wide array of perma- 
nent agencies designed to build up 
cooperative credit machinery for 
farmers that will free them in im- 
portant part from dependence on 
private lenders, 

The Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion, on the other hand, is just one 
part of the Government’s Home 
Loan Bank system, and a part that 
is regarded as temporary in char- 
acter. Its lending activities ended 
last June and now the HOLC is a 
liquidating and managing corpora- 
tion. Personnel is being cut down 
and activities narrowed. 

In each case the question is asked 
whether the agencies have served to 
fill a need that could not otherwise 
be filled. 


NET BENEFITS 

Officials, in giving their answer, 
point to the figures that show: 

First, that a million city homes 
that were in the process of being lost 
to their owners were saved for them. 

If, now, as many as 200,000 of that 
number should lose the homes that 
were saved for them they will have 
been carried for at least three years 
longer than they otherwise would 
have been carried and 800,000 others 
would have been protected in their 
investment. 

Second, that three-quarters of a 
million farm homes that were in the 
process of being lost to their own- 
ers were saved for them, 

And, if 150,000 of that quarter of 
a million gradually are lost to the 
present owners, the net gain still 


would have been large in the. im- 
pressive total of others who were 
tided over, and then came through 
to meet their obligations. 

In one case the Government: is 
confident of making a net profit-on 
the operation. 

In the other case the cost to the 
Government is set down by Con- 
gress as just another subsidy, 














You'll come te this 





electrical current is avail- 
able, it is only a question of time when 
every man who shaves will use a Schick 
Shaver. 

TheSchick shaves closely and quickly. 
(Three to five minutes is the average 
time for a Schick user.) You cannot 
nor scrape yourself, for the 
Schick has no blades. Neither do you 
use lather or any facial preparation! 


possibly cut 


Start now with the Schick. Every day 
you wait is one day lost to complete 
shaving comfort and satisfaction. 

Any Schick dealer will demonstrate 
it for you. (Price $15.) If none is near 
you, write to Dept. P. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD 


CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San 
Francisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 
and other leading stores.(Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCH 





Operates on 
AC and DC 



































Dear Sir: 
















This journey shall not interrupt 
your way of living 


rich in history and beauty. 


A promise to a man 
departing on the “Century” 


@ You who havetraveled upand down the world, arenowa 
guest aboard the 20th Century Limited. You are about to 
see your vision of the Perfect Journey happily achieved. 

To bring this about, engineering genius and skilled 
craftsmen have strived for many years. To assure your 
utter comfort, safety and convenience. To enable you to 
sleep in quiet peace, unjostled, undisturbed. To create for 
you a luxurious “hotel on wheels.” 

Life quickens as the wheels of the 20th Century Limited 
begin to roll. Over the only Water Level Route — the 
roadbed famous for its glass-like smoothness —the 
“Century” speeds you onward through the night. It is clean 
and quiet travel —no need to raise your voice. Each modern 
car is window-sealed—air conditioned for your comfort. 

Dine weél. Dictate correspondence to the “Century” sec 
retary. Call the special valet. Look out upon a countryside 


Sir, tomorrow morning, on the minute, you'll artive," 
sleep-freshened and alertly fit for the day's activities. Ie 
pays to ride the “Century.” Here, of all the trains that coll, 
is rare good living on wheels. 


New York to Chicago—16% hours 
Lv. New York(E.S.T.)5:30p.m. Lv.Chicago . (CS.T.)3:30p.m: 
Lv. Boston . . (E.S.T.)3:00p.m. Ar.New York (E.S.T.)9:00a.m. 
Ar.Chicago . (C.S.T.)9:00a.m. Ar.Boston . ae 


New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet provides rapid travel you 
can trust. And now fares have been reduced on all trains. Coach 
travel can now be enjoyed at a cost nearly one-ha/f less than in fe 
many years, at merely 2 cents a mile; or travel Pullman at only 
3 cents a mile, plus the greatly reduced Pullman charge. 

In planning 2 trip, telephone the nearest New York Central 
agent and ask how little it costs. 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL SYSTEM 


The Water Level Route... .You Can Sleep 






























IT PAYS TO RIDE THE CENTURY 
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LABOR: STRUGGLING WITH OBSTACLES TO UNITY AMONG WORKERS 


THE third resignation in a 

year from the executive 
council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, coming last 
week, marks the opening of 
what promises to be the third 
act in the dramatic struggle be- 
tween leaders of the industrial 
union faction and of the craft 
union faction. 


Last November John L. Lewis sub- 
mitted a one-sentence resignation 
Its sequel was the organization of 
the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. 

Last August, David Dubinsky, 
president of one of the leading 
unions in Mr. Lewis’ CIO, presented 
his resignation. This move was a 
sequel of the suspension of 10 of the 
CIO unions by the executive coun- 
cil of the Federation. 

Last week William L. Hutcheson, 
president of the Building Trades 
Department and most intransigent 
of the craft union leaders, sub- 
mitted his resignation. 

What this last resignation signi- 
fied William Green, president of 
the Federation, declined to say spe- 
cifically. 

The background of the resigna- 
tion, however, reveals this situation: 

There is less than a month left 
in the race between unity and dis- 
ruption in the Federation. 

The urgency for speed is due to 
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Resignation of 


the imminence of the national con- 
vention of the Federation, before 
which will be brought the question 
of expelling the ten unions associ- 
ated with the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. 


NEED FOR URGENCY 

These unions want the full force 
of labor to be thrown into organiz- 
ing the mass production industries 
with all workers in each industry 
enrolled into one union. 

To carry out this plan, some work- 
ers following crafts within these in- 
dustries would have to be abandoned 
by the craft unions that claim them 
as potential members. Their claims 
are based on charters granted by 
the Federation, some of the grants 
going back 55 years. 

The craft union policy having been 
upheld in the last year’s convention 
by a 3-to2 vote, a group of unions, 
determined to force the issue of ag- 
gressive organization, formed the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. Led by John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, they became 
a nucleus that attracted other un- 
jons, including that of the steel 
workers, which is being aided by the 
CIO in a major organization drive 


Chief Opponent of Industrial Union Group Said to Presage 
Reinstatement of Suspended 


on an industrial union basis 
The Federation, interpreting 
move as dual unionism, or rebellion, 
suspended 10 of the CIO unions, not 
however by action of a convention 
that of the executive commit- 


the 


Dut by 
tee only. 

Such action by the committee is 
declared by the CIO leaders to have 
no sanction in the Federation’s con- 
stitution. The effect of it, however, 
is to take away the voting power 
of these suspended unions in the 
convention which will pass on the 
question of expelling them. 


OLIVE BRANCH PROFFERED 

Then came a peace move which, 
at the beginning of last week, ap- 
peared to herald a healing of the 
breach. 

Max Zaritsky, president of the Cap 
and Millinery Workers, a CIO union 
106 suspended by the Federation, 
offered a formula of peace accord- 
ing to which the suspended unions 
should be represented at the annual 
convention in November and that 
in the meantime committees c* both 
groups should discuss terms of com- 


promise. 
Mr. Lewis’s CIO accepted the 
terms. The Federation’s executive 


council accepted the second part of 
it and appointed a three-man com- 
mittee to negotiate “without com- 
mitment or stipulation.” 

“Unsatisfactory,” replied Mr. Lewis 
in the presence of Mr. Zaritsky. No 
ubcommittee was appointed and no 
direct communication was made 
with the Federation’s executive com- 
mittee or its president, William 
Green. 

Later Mr. Zaritsky told the Fed- 
eration’s executive committee that 
Mr. Lewis had indicated to the press 
the CIO’s dissatisfaction with the 
Federation’s partial acceptance of 
the peace formula. He made it plain 
however, that he was not a spokes- 
man for the CIO. This was Mr. 
Zaritsky’s version of the talk. 


Mr. Green’s version was that no 
reply had been received from the 
cIO. 

Mr. Zaritsky left Washington, 
where he had been laboring for 


peace, ostensibly because the nego- 
tiations were deadlocked. Actually, 
however, Mr. Green had in his pos- 
session the resignation of Mr. 
Hutcheson, the one man who had 
staked all on the suspension of the 
CIO unions, threatening to leave 
the Federation if the move were 


Organizations 


not made. In addition the Federa- 
tion’s subcommittee had been in- 
structed to consider the question of 
reinstating the CIO unions. 

One interpretation placed on Mr. 
Hutcheson’s resignation by observers 
was that it removed the chief ob- 
Stacle to acceptance of the peace 
proposal, namely, that the CIO 
unions should be permitted to sit 


hostile are likewise indicated for the 
guidance of voters. This has been 
known as the policy of rewarding 
friends and punishing enemies. 
Before Presidential elections such 
reports have usually been released 
in August. But this year the last 
three weeks before the final battle 
of the ballots arrived without the 
report on candidates being released. 


+ 





Landon on his speaking tours. He 


opposes Roosevelt. 

The second is that the report ap- 
peared to play into the hands of 
the group which Mr. Hutcheson de- 
clares is leading the labor movee 
ment down a blind alley. 

This group is Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, which is devoted to the re- 
election of President Roosevelt but 
with the clear intimation that it is 
a political party in the making. The 
real leader in this movement, 
though not its titular head, is John 
L. Lewis. 

Mr. Landon, expressing the views 


and vote at the convention. The delay was eloquent of a bitter | Med also by Mr. Hutcheson, had 
There is, however, another angle | struggle behind the scenes on the | “S message for organized labor 
to the resignation. Mr. Green, in | question of endorsement of Presi- | /@S¢ Week, speaking at Toledo, 
accepting it, gave a hint of its na- | dent Roosevelt He warned labor against its 
ture. This is that Mr. Hutcheson is “false friends,” who sought to 
strongly opposed to the “non-parti- | REPORT FAVORS PRESIDENT have Government interfere in the 
san” report which the Federation’s The report, released immediately | interests of labor instead of leaving 
executive council has drawn up. after Mr. Hutcheson’s resignation, | Workers free to secure gains by their 
The issuing of this report follows was a factual statement of the economic strength alone as was done 
the Federation’s tradition estab- measures supported by Mr. Roose- under the Federation’s deceased 
lished in its early days. Unlike the | velt throughout his career. Every | leader, Samuel Gompers. He pointed 
labor movement in Great Britain | one was declared favorable to labor. | to the example of certain foreign 
and most other countries, labor in | Alfred M. Landon’s record was listed lands, in which Government inter- 
America has not entered directly | but without interpretation. No | vention in labor relations had led 
into politics in the sense of nomi- | recommendations were actually | to Suppression of labor unions. 


for 


made for voting beyond the state- 


The strength of Mr. Hutcheson’s 


nating its own candidates 
office. ment that friends of labor should opposition to the report favoring 
Instead of that procedure, the be elected. President Roosevelt is measured by 


Federation has made a practice of 
endorsing candidates for any party 
who, after investigation, are con- 
sidered to be friendly to the objec- 
tives of labor. Those considered 


Mr. Hutcheson had two reasons 
for opposing this report. One is 
that he heads the labor section of 
the Republican National Committee 
and has been traveling with Mr. 


the fact that the report was delayed 
and that he named as the price of 
its publication his own resignation 
from the executive council. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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A CLEAR VOICE 
—A Light Smoke 


Whether you sing in 
the parlor—or just hum 
in your morning tub, be 
kind to your throat. A 
clear voice, alight smoke 
—they go together. 
Guard those delicate 
membranes. Setect a 
light smoke—a Lucky, 
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In Harmony with Your Throat —ssiy 


More marvelous than any invention is the “music 
box” inside your throat. But so delicate...with its 
maze of membranes! No wonder so many stars of 
the movies and radio say that for them a light smoke 
is the right smoke. Luckies are a light smoke of rich, 
ripe-bodied tobacco. Luckies hit the right note with 
your taste! The only cigarette with the tender center 

leaves of the highest-priced tobacco plus the all- 

important throat protection of the “Toasting” 

process. Remember—the only cigarette. So reach 

for a Lucky and be kind to your throat! 


«+ NEWS FLASH! ++ 


205 Guests at Ritz Carlton in Atlantic City 
Play “Sweepstakes”! 





People on vacation play the “Sweep- 
stakes,” too. In one week alone 205 
guests at the fashionable Ritz Carlton 
in Atlantic City remembered to send 
in their entries for Your Lucky Strike 
“Sweepstakes.” We say that’s combin- 
‘ng fun with fun! 

Have you entered yet? Have you 
won your delicious Lucky Strikes? 
[here’s music on the air. Tune in 
“Your Hit Parade”— Wednesday and 
Saturday evenings. Listen, judge, and 
compare the tunes— then try Your 
Lucky Strike “Sweepstakes.” 

And if you’re not already smoking 
Luckies, buy a pack today and try them. 
Maybe you've been missing something. Ff 


Mel Lmoke 


OBACCO — “IT’S TOASTED” 
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3Y expeditiously sifting out 

the appeals which it will 
hear from those which it will 
not hear during its present 
session, the Supreme Court has 
mapped out ground on which 
it will render decisions that 
may have a vital effect on the 
relation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States, to busi- 
ness and industry and to the 
individual. 













The court is largely its own mas- 
ter in deciding what cases it will 
consider. About one in five of the 
cases appealed to it for this session 
was accepted, and of the 56 which 
will be dealt with, about 20 are of 
general interest. 

Among these 20, however, are sev- 
eral which promise to cast a long 
shadow. While none is of such basic 
importance as those which resulted 
in invalidation of the NRA and the 
major activities of the original farm 
program of the Administration, yet 
the sweep of the cases involving col- 
lective bargaining, Federal loans to 
municipalities for electric power 
systems and the fixing of minimum 
wages for women by State Govern- 
ments promise to make this session 
among the more memorable ones 
in the history of the Court. 

The Court last week took action 
















+ THE SUPREME COURT CHARTS IT 
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Coming Decisions of Vital Importance to 


National Policies and Business 





as follows in cases of social and eco- 

nomic importance: 
Mininmum Wage Law.— Re- 
fused to grant a rehearing in 
the case involving the New York 
State law which was declared 
unconstitutional last June by 
a five-to-four decision. Granted 
a review of a case involving the 
Washington State law, very 
similar to the New York statute. 


Refusal to reconsider the New York 
tate minimum wage law for wo- 
men came despite petitions from 
three States to reopen the case, 
New York, Illinois and Massachu- 
setts. In the majority opinion in 
the 5-to-4 decision on the New York 
law, Justice Butler recited that the 
high court had not been asked to 
reconsider the legal principles in- 
volved in the light of present-day 
conditions. There is some specula- 
tion as to whether review of the 
Washington case may not be tanta- 
mount to reconsideration of the New 
York ruling. 
x * * 

Public Utility Law.—Consented 
to hear arguments Nov. 9 on 
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2 AND 4 EAST 44TH STREET - NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN-OUT-OF-NEW YORK, PAINSTAK- 
ING IN THEIR PERSONAL APPEARANCE, FIND 
REGULAR VISITS TO THE 
LARGER CITIES—A MEANS OF MAINTAINING THEIR 
INDIVIDUALITY IN CLOTHES. 




























EDIPHONE —the people’s choice — 
FULFILLS EVERY PROMISE! 

Every day in the year, and under all 
kinds of conditions—Ediphone Voice 
Writing helps increase business ca- 
pacity 20% to 50%. This increase is 
possible because Voice Writing makes 
YOU the master of your day. 

No matter what your business or 
profession— whenever it is conven- 
ient for YOU . . . without waiting, 
without interruption . . . you Voice- 
Write your correspondence, memos, 
reports. Details get into the habit of 
being done, not forgotten . . . tele- 
phone calls are confirmed promptly. 
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And your secretary, free to concen- 
trate on getting out your work, fin- 
ishes it, on time! 

The tax on time—yours and your 
secretary’s—is removed. And more is 
accomplished—20% to 50% more!— 
with less effort. 


“You-Pay-Nothing” Plan 
Provides Advance Proof! 
Voice Writing is happy to prove its 
platform planks in advance! Put this 
new business administration to work 
in your office. Telephone the Ediphone, 
Your City, for details of the New 
Edison “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, or 


write direct to the Peper 
Laboratories of — QO Edinon. 











| obtain copies of the testimony nor 


whether the American Water 
Works and Electric Company 
and the North American Com- 
pany are entitled to immediate 
trial of their challenging suits 
or must wait until the Electric 
Bond and Share case effectively 
settles the issue. 


The Supreme Court has already said 
it would hear arguments on the 
Government’s right to finance pub- 
lic owned utilities. Decision of the 
procedural question in the present 
case is important because the Gov- 
ernment has insisted, in effect, on 
grouping all legal attacks on. the 
law into one case. 
x * 


National Labor Relations Act.— 
Refused to consider the Bradley 
Lumber case from action as 
questioning the jurisdiction of 
the Labor Board. 


Refusal to hear the Bradley case is 
viewed as significant by some law- 
yers because the NLRB wishes to 
have first tried another test case in 
which the Associated Press is ap- 
pealing from a court decision ap- 
proving a Board ruling that a dis- 
charged writer, allegedly dis- 
charged because of his activity in 
the Newspaper Guild, be given back 
his job. Application for review of 
this case is still before the Court, 
as are cases involving attacks 
against the law won in the lower 
courts by the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, The Fruehauf 
Trailer Company and the Fried- 
man-Harry Marks Clothing Com- 
pany. 
x «et 

Railway Laber Act.—Granted a 

review of the Virginia Railway’s 

effort to enjoin collective bar- 

gaining features. 


This case grew out of a protest of 

the Virginia Railway of an elec- 
tion to determine who should act 
for employes in the railway’s me- 
chanical department in bargain- 
ing over wages. The RLB so far has 
been sustained in the lower courts. 


x * * 


Municipal Bankruptcy Act.— 
Refused a rehearing of the 
Federal law invalidated last 
Spring by a five-to-four de- 
cision. 
Denial of a rehearing was made 
despite requests from ten States 
which claimed the ruling threw into 
confusion their various enactments. 
The law, intended to allow refinanc- 
ing by embarrassed cities and other 
subordinate jurisdictions, was held 
by the Court to violate the rights 
of the States. 


x * * 


Neutrality Act.—Agreed to re- 
view a case affecting Presiden- 
tial authority to embargo arms 
shipments to belligerents in, the 
Paraguay-Bolivia controversy. 


The proceeding involves _§indict- 
ments against aviation and ship- 
ping companies for conspiracy to 
sell machine guns to Bolivia dur- 
ing the Chaco conflict. The defend- 
ants contend the neutrality reso- 
lution giving the President author- 
ity to embargo arms shipments was 
an improper delegation of Congress’ 
authority. 
xe 


Gold Clause.—Agreed to hear a 
case concerning enforcement of 
rental terms in which payment 
in gold metal or its equiva- 
lent is stipulated. 
The gold clause case in which argu- 
ment will be heard concerns a lease 
of power by a water company to a 
paper company in Connecticut 
calling for annual payment of gold 
equal in weight to $1,500 in gold 
coin or its equivalent in currency. 
The water company contends that 
the gold clause resolution of 1933 
does not extend to such a lease. 
xk tk 


Silver Purchase Act.—Consented 
to review a suit against a 50 per 
cent tax on silver profits prior 
to enactment of the law. 


About $400,000 in taxes hinges on the 
result of the suit covering silver 
pyifit taxes. The Government ob- 
jects to a Court of Claims ruling 
in the history of the court. 

tive tax on profits made a month 
before the enactment of the law. 

x*re 


Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission.—Refused to review a 
contest of the New York stock 
brokers against a court order to 
testify. Took no action on the 
attack of J. Edward Jones 
against the Securities Act of 
1933. 


Refusal of review to hear this pro- 
test was based on the brief of the 
SEC which stated it no longer de- 
sired to compel the brokers to tes- 
tify. That rendered the case 
“moot.” The brokers had refused 
to testify because they could not 





would be allowed to have stenog- | 


raphers present at the hearing. 
oe ee 

Fair Trade Act.—Agreed to hear 
a case involving the validity of 
the law of Illinois designed to 
prevent price-cutting by re- 
tailers of nationally-advertised 
merchandise bearing trade or 
brand names 


Already on the docket awaiting 
hearing were two cases relating to 
an identical California law and the 


three cases will be argued together 


some time in November. 


x** *® 
Deficiency Judgments Law.— 
Noted jurisdiction of a pro- 
ceeding which raises the ques- 
tion of the validity of a statute 
of North Caroiina limiting the 
recovery of deficiency judgments 
against mortgagors after fore- 
closure. 


Statutes of this type, growing out 
of the depression, are on the books 
of other States, and the decision in 
the case may affect them as well 


as the North Carolina law. 
x * * 


Chain Store Tax.—Refused to 
review two cases involving a 
provision of a Florida law levy- 
ing a graduated tax on gross 
receipts of chain stores, in ad- 
dition to a license tax gradu- 
ated according to the number of 
stores. 


Review was refused because of the 
lack of final judgments. However, 
a similar issue, relating to the con- 
stitutionality of a like Iowa statute, 


is before the court in other cases 


which were argued last week. 
e & ¢ 


Prison-made Goods.— Granted 
review of a lower court decision 
sustaining a Federal law against 
interstate shipments. 

x * * 


Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
Moratorium.—Denied efforts of 
the opponents of the law to 
carry the case directly to its bar 
from the Federal District Court 
before the Federal Circuit Court 
acts. 
* * * 

Economy Act.—Refused to re- 
open a case in which a woman 
employe of the Internal Revenue 
Department attacked the “mar- 
ried women’s clause” which 
caused her to lose her job be- 
cause her husband is likewise a 
Government employe, an attor- 
ney for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 
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KEEP TRACK OF YOUR TRIPS 


i 
Errors DON’T make hits—in base- want to know how The George Wash- 
| ball or in the transportation game— ington, The Sportsman and The 
in owr eyes or in yours. So when you F. F. V. honestly strike you. In de- 
ride on the Chesapeake and Ohio, all pendable schedules, genuine air-con- 
we ask is for you to “score them as ditioning, running smoothness, ex- 
you see them”—and no one is going emplary service, tasty food at rea- 
to try to “brow-beat” you into chang- sonable prices, and latest equipment, 
ing your decision. Far from it—we we know they'll bat .400! 
See it in New York—Chesapeake and Ohio's miniature railway exhibit, 












Cut Your Travel 
Expense Account 


Imperial Salon Cars, exclu- 
sive with Chesapeake and 
Ohio, offer you chair-car 
comfort at only two cents 
a mile—a great travel sav- 
ing for you and your em- 
ployees! On The George 
Washington, passengers 
are afforded /hrough serv- 
ice between Washing- 
ton and Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Lexington, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis 
and intermediate points. 
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rgest in the world, now on display in the Empire State Building. 
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A-L-L A-B-0-A-R-D ! 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Most Wonderful Train in 
the World! 
ST. LOUIS-Union Station: 
CHICAGO-12th St. Central 
Station; INDIANAPOLIS- 
Union Station; LOUISVILLE 
-Central Station; CINCIN- 
NATI-Union Terminal; 
WASHINGTON-Union _ Sta- 
tion; PHILADELPHIA-Penn- 
sylvania R. R._ Stations; 
NEW YORK-Penn. Station. 
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Some Historic Lore 
Of the White House 


T’HERE was a lonely birthday in 
Washington last week. 

The White House, which has 
sheltered our Presidents since the 
days of John Adams, except when 
they were reduced to a smoking 
shell by the British, echoed no cheer- 
ful voices on the 144th anniversary 
of its natal day. 

The Master and Mistress were out 
on the echoing hustings, painters re- 
newed the shining surface of the 
portico, inquiring reporters sought to 
locate the storied cornerstone that 
was swung into place atop a ragged 
hilltop pasture in 1792. Otherwise it 
was just another October 13 to 1609 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


By a strange coincidence, into the news in the 
very week that the White House marked the com- 
pletion of almost a century and a half under the 
same management, the descendant of the family 
whose Irish castle.had been its inspiration, testi- 
fied to his debtors, the sorry state of penury. He 
was the seventh Duke of Leinster, whose family’s 
“town house” in Dublin, “Leinster House” one of 
the brilliant architectural gems of the eighteenth 
century, was the product of James Grandon, teacher 
of young Captain Hoban, whose plans were chosen 
for “the President’s palace” in Washington. 

To one coming suddenly upon the graceful struc- 
ture in Dublin, now home of the Dail Eireann, the 
resemblance is plain. The building, which had long 
been lost to the Leinsters whose once huge estates 
were the finest in the vicinity of the Irish capital, 
lodged the Royal Dublin Society before the days of 
the Free State. 

But it was a long time before the foundation of 
the counterpart of the Leinster House, laid in an 
American wilderness of forest and mire were to sup- 
port the beauty that greets the eye today. 

The “President’s house” it was called by all ex- 
cept those who, not without irony, used the word 
“palace” to describe the drab four walls that were 
all a grudging Congress would pay for. 


THE DREAMERS WIN 

Why should a Republic support two such build- 
ing:, they asked? ‘ 

Either the President should put up with quar- 
ters in the Capitol or else he should permit Con- 
gress to meet under his roof. 

But the dreamers, led by those men of persistent 
imagination, Major L’Enfant, planner of the city, 
and George Washington, for whom there was an 
ideal and a spiritual symbolism in the mason’s art, 
won. Not in their own day, in the fullness, but 
when the time was ready. 

The day of the anniversary, unmarked by any 
formal event, gave pause to more than one of the 
men and women whose duties are bound up in the 
functions of the White House. Inquiring reporters 
sought to locate the historic cornerstone. But 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CELEBRATES A LONELY 
BIRTHDAY—A RECORD IN PRESIDENTIAL TRAVEL 











ITH the President and First Lady away, the White House last week 
became 144 years old. Photo at left shows the “President’s Palace” 
as it appeared shortly before the British applied the torch during the 





War of 1812. Then it was a drab buff color. 
hide the fire-scars, it was not until President Theodore Roosevelt's term 
that the Executive Mansion officially became the White House. 


—Underwood & Underwooa 


Painted white after that to 





often records have been searched and nowhere has + business acumen, reserved no patent rights, was i until Millard Fillmore moved in that the blushing 


the data been found which would identify it. 

Life in the White House naturally is circumscribed 
by tradition but it is, nevertheless, a home and 
each family that has occupied it has affected its 
routine and, in some cases, its physical properties. 

Of course no President’s family is quite as much 
at home there as if he were in his owh home for 
the landlord, Uncle Sam, is right there in the offing, 
unwilling to renew the four-year lease unless it is 
countersigned by the majority of the electors. 

The history of the building itself, its alterations, 
repairs, improvements, reflects the social history of 
the nation. 


STOVES INTRODUCED IN 1850 

Take for instance that institution, at once the joy 
and sorrow of every home-owner, the heating sys- 
tem. For half a century the meals were cooked 
and the rooms were heated by fire places. The old 
kitchen spit still exists. 

In 1850 that noble device that did so much to 
temper the stern winters of our ancestors, the 
Franklin stove, was introduced. There were sev- 
eral and their inventor, who gave them his name 
but, somewhat surprisingly when we consider his 





none other than the great Benjamin. Little did he 
dream when he helped forge the new Republic that 
his genius was one day to warm its Chief Execu- 
tives, as well. 

The stoves were retained after the first crude 
central heating system was installed just before 
the Civil War. Today, a part of the building only is 
air-conditioned although Presidents have learned 
that Washington’s heat is no less to be feared than 
its chill, and those who could, have departed in the 
Summer months. 

Another interesting sidelight on the customs of 
the country is reflected in the institution of the 
bath. Here it can be seen what a stern censorship 
the landlord exerts over the private lives of his 
tenants. 

It is said that Dolly Madison established the first 
bath-room and that so great was the hue and cry 
against this innovation from a nation which saw 
no literal connection between cleanliness and godli- 
ness, that it caused a minor scandal. Bathing of 
that nature was considered:mot merely unhygienic 
and undemocratic but very close to immorality, 

Andrew Jackson, the story ‘goes, plucked out the 
offending ablutionary impedimenta and it was not 


> 





bathtub came back into its own. Even then there 
were memories, at least, of a Philadelphia ordi- 
nance which prohibited intemperate bathing with- 
out a physician’s sanction except in Summer. 

At present there is a privately contributed swim- 
ming pool which has served the present tenant not 
merely as a recreation place but as an effective if 
somewhat damp conference room. Even the prac- 
tical Abigail Adams, first of the first ladies to be 
mistress of the White House who hung her wash in 
the East Room, would probably have been shocked 
at a swimming pool on the precincts. 

When it comes to perpetuation of tradition 
it is to Theodore Roosevelt to whom we owe, 


more than to any recent President, the credit 
of preserving the dream of General Wash- 
ington, Major L’Enfant and Captain Hoban, 


as far as the general appearance of the White 
House goes, for the building was well on its way to 
lose its simple symmetry when the strenuous leader 
took a firm hand. First, with no little effort, he 
secured an appropriation from Congress and then 
putting the work into excellent hands did more to 
recreate the spirit of the original plans than any- 
one since the first walls went up. 
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An exhauStive search was corducted, old draw- 
ings were discovered and a sincere and successful 
effort was made, in the phraseology of the Presi- 
dent’s report to Congress, to restore the White 
House “to what it was originally intended to be by 
George Washington.” 

A picture showing the view of the lawn and 
front portico taken before the restoration—in the 
McKinley Administration—is enough to mdke es- 
thete and patriot alike shudder. The garden looked 
something like one of the more ornate entrances 
to one of those convivial beer gardens of the Nine- 
ties. It even boasted two high, embalmed palm 
trees placed approximately where the dignified 
evergreens now trace their dark outline against 
the white of the tall pillars. An unsightly con- 
Sservatory stood where the graceful “East Wing” 
now extends. 

The considerable enlargement of the Executive 
Offices during the present Administration made 
necessary by the ever-increasing clerical work that 
has grown up about the President’s job, was done 
ingeniously without destroying the symmetry. 

President Hoover, who had to find increased room 
for his staff, did what he could after fire had de- 
stroyed a part of the offices. But he didn’t do 
enough. The recent enlargement allows for ex- 
pansion and has provided light, air-conditioned of- 
fices which are hidden below the greensward. 


TRAVELS OF THE PRESIDENTS 


But in direct proportion as the beauty and the 
comfort and conveniences of the President’s home 
and offices have increased, President’s have gradu- 
ally developed a tendency to stay away from it. 
Not merely, as some of the earlier Presidents did, 
for their pleasure, but latterly for “business reas- 
ons.” In other words they have feund, they be-= 
lieved, to go “on the road” was a necessity. 

President Roosevelt has the travel record. But 
President Taft had set a mark to shoot at before 
him, with a record of 60,000 miles of meandering 
which surpassed the strenuous Teddy’s 50 to. 60 
thousand miles. Of course some of this travel is 
merely vacational. 

But much of it had another purpose. 

President Wilson made a long “swing around’ 
the circle to try to carry directly and personally to 
the people his passionate belief in the League of 
Nations. President. Harding attempted an ex- 
tended “good will” tour that took. him into Canada 
and Alaska, but the fatal effect of both trips had its 
reaction.. President Hoover, to whom travel was 
no novelty, and President Coolidge, whose: tempera- 
ment was more sedentery, both yielded to popular 
sentiment aroused by the death of their prede- 
cessors. 

But Franklin Roosevelt took up the torch and 
while his longest jaunts were maritime and hardly 
exactly business trips, they were part of a con- 
scious system of training for the job and likewise 
they were planned to create important contacts. 
He had passed the Taft record by the end of Sum- 
mer and while the boys with the adding machines 
haven’t announced their totals yet, the campaign 
itinerary will put him well into the six-figure.class. 

As the past week ended he was headed for Hyde 
Park once more and a New England journey. was 
ahead of him. But.if he chooses, as is expected, 
to spend an interim-at the White House, there’ll be 


more than a snack in the.ice-box and somebody .- 


to come when he rings, For the White House 
menage, regardless of Presidents, like the Potomac, 
flows on forever. H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








Needed Tax Revisions 
As Seen by RFC Head 


By JESSE H. JONES 
Chairman, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

FAIR criticism of some in business is that 

they would like to be let alone and allowed to 
make all the money they can without any restrain- 
ing influence, and sometimes without proper regard 
for the walfare of those from whom their profits are 
made. This, of course, should not be permitted, but 
when the Government undertakes to prevent it, the 
cry is always raised that Government is interefering 
with business... . 

Old and deliberate methods, dear to many, were 
necessarily brushed aside in order that people might 
have food, clothing and shelter, and that their 
homes and savings might not be taken from them. 
Naturally to accomplish this required some new 
procedure in government... . 

Taxes always seem high, but it should be remem- 
bered that the cost of Federal Government comes 
principally from taxes on profits and income, a part 
of the nation’s earnings being properly taken for 
this purpose. These taxes are subject to change by 
Congress from year to year, and when it develops 
that there are inequities in any tax law, and it is 
clear that a particular tax is unfair, or retards busi- 
ness, it can be and usually is remedied by Congress. 
The excess profits taxes passed during the World 
War were removed when the necessity no longer ex- 
isted. And our tax laws are changed almost as 
often as Congress meets. 

I sincerely hope Congress will review and modify 
in some respects the 1936 Revenue Act when it meets 
in January. Business is so much better now than 
when this Act was passed, that our national reve- 
nue is substantially greater than was estimated, 
and some modifications can probably be made 
without unduly affecting Treasury receipts, or de- 
laying Treasury plans for balancing the budget. 

Especially I would like to see an amendment to 
this Act that would encourage expenditures for 
modernization of all character; for replacement of 
plant, machinery and equipment; for rebuilding 
and one that would make some further provision for 
institutions laboring under debt. I have every con- 
fidence that the President will be entirely willing to 
have Congress review this measure, especially if it 
can be shown that there are inequities, or that any 
provision in the Act retards capital expenditures. 

There is a wide difference in opinion as to the 
principles of taxing undistributed net income. At all 
event, it is not a new idea. It has been discussed 
and considered for many years. Several legislative 
attempts have been made to force distribution of 
unreasonably large corporate surpluses, but up to 
the present Act these attempts have failed. 

Certainly, if business enterprises are permitted to 
accumulate reasonable reserves to carry them 
through periods of depression or slack business, and 
provisions are made that will enable those in debt 
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to pay only normal taxes ‘until they get out 
of debt, and there is a modification that will en- 
courage and permit capital expenditures, the prin- 
ciple of taxing undistributed corporate net income 
is entitled to a fair trial. Profits should not be al- 
lowed to accumulate for the’ purpose of avoiding or 
deferring payment of taxes, or of extending the op- 
erations of a corporation beyond reasonable and 
proper limits. ... 

The Roosevelt Administration is not and never 
have been against business. . . . The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has literally lifted American business 
out of the mire, and placed it upon solid ground. 
It cost something, yes, but not in the net. Inaction 
would have cost much more, with no net. As a 
matter of fact, the price of recovery has been very 
cheap, and our Government has not been strained. 
I should also like to ask him if he expects to enjoy 
if he is not much better off now, paying some in- 
creased taxes, than he was in 1931, ’32 and ’33.... 

To meet the responsibilities of citizenship, each 
must be willing to share the burden in proportion 
to his ability. None should want to shirk, and not 
many do. However, people want to know, and have 
a right to know, that upon the whole the burden 
is being fairly distributed. Certainly it is fair for 
those who profit most to pay most.—(From a 
radio address delivered under auspices of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Oct. 13.) 


+ 





Trade Treaties: Time Needed 


To Measure Their Results 


By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 
Assistant Secretary of State 


HE process of reducing trade barriers by nego- 
tiation with individual countries is from its very 
nature a gradual one, and its effects are not to be 
measured by quick and superficial statistics. So 
many incalculable factors and temporary causes 
divert the shifting currents of foreign trade that it 
is impossible to measure within a year or two of 
its coming into force the actual results of a trade 
agreement with any kind of scientific accuracy. 
Nevertheless, such evidences as we have indicate 
an unmistakable and continuing gain in American 
foreign trade, in no small degrée attributable to the 
trade agreements program. 

Fourteen trade agreements have now been signed, 
13 6f which are in effect. Our foreign trade with 
these countries constituted, according to 1934 
figures, over 37 per cent of our total foreign 
trade.... 

The commerce with each country with which a 
trade agreement has been negotiated and for which 
Statistics are available shows a gratifying in- 
crease. .. 

Our trade agreements program has been criti- 
cized on the ground that our imports from some of 
the countries with which agreements have been 
negotiated have increased by a larger percentage 
than our exports to these same countries. Com- 
parisons of this sort might have some validity if 
what we were concerned with were the state of our 
trade balance with each individual country. But 
such bilateral balancing is the very way to regi- 
ment and destroy trade. What we are seeking to 
do is to restore to international trade its essentially 
fiexible and triangular in character... . 

Moreover, to suggest that we have somehow or 
other got the worst of the bargain because in some 
cases imports have, over a short period, increased 
at a more rapid rate than exports, is equivalent to 
arguing that imports, whatever their nature, are 
wholly bad and are detrimental to our national 
interest. Whenever prosperity is increasing the 
country needs increased amounts of raw materials 
for our factories and our industries. Whenever 
disastrous droughts occur, imports of feedstuffs are 
necessary to save our farmers from famine prices 
and to save our cattle from having to be slaughtered. 

To argue that under these special conditions the 
fact that over a limited period imports have in- 
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creased faster than exports proves the harmful- 
ness of the trade agreements program: réveals 
either a false philosophy or the intent to deceive 
the American people. ... 

May I emphasize that these democratic methods 
of tariff adjustment are necessarily gradual ones. 
The Trade Agreements Act has been in existence 
for slightly more than two years. The careful con- 
Sileration which must be given to every conteni- 
plated duty modification, the time necessary for a 
thorough canvass of interested public opinion and 
expert information, the delays inevitably to be en- 
countered in negotiating complex agreements, in 
which both sides naturally seek the maximum con- 
cessions obtainable, are not conducive to speed. 
Then again each agreement deals with a relatively 
small portion of our total trade. 

The full force of the program cannot possibly be 
measured until the number of agreements has in- 
creased and the currents of trade have had time to 
take advantage of the diminished barriers to our 
commerce. Democratic processes usually are slow; 
yet the results already achieved by the trade agree- 
ments program unquestionably attest once again 
that despite the attacks to which they are cur- 
rently subjected, democratic methods can success- 
fully cope with the grave economic problems of the 
day. (From an address before the Professional 
Men’s League, New York City, Oct. 15.) 





National Banking Situation: 
Solving 3 Big Problems 


By J. F. T. O’;CONNOR 
Comptroller of the Currency 


HREE problems of major importance have con- 
fronted the office of, the Comptroller of the 
Currency during the present Administration. 

First, at the conclusion.of the banking holiday 
in March, 1933, there were 1,417 national banks 
with deposit liability of $1,922,699,000, which were 
denied licenses to reopen. ., . And now 178.48 per 
cent of the deposit liability in. these banks has 
been made available to depositors. It was found 
impossible to reorganize 290 banks-and these were 
placed in receivership, but their depositors. have 
already received $79,619,722. Thirty of those re- 
ceiverships have been terminated and it is ex- 
pected that additional dividends will be paid to 
the depositors in the other 260 receiverships. . ; 

During 1934 only one national bank. failed, in 
1935 four failed, and no national bank has closed 
during 1936. In addition to these eight national 
banks, only 290 State banks have closed since 
March, 1933, and the deposit liability in all these 
banks, State and national, was $182,672,000. 

The second major problem that confronted the 
Administration was the strengthening of the capi- 
tal structure of the banks of the nation. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. purchased pre- 
ferred stock, notes and debentures in national and 
State banks in the sum of $1,066,016,003, of which 
there has been repaid $244,311,987. 

The investment by your Government of this 
amount of money in the banks of the country per- 
mitted the banks to carry good but slow loans and 
relieved the banks of foreclosing on property or 
taking judgment against borrowers. 

The third major problem connected with the 
banks was the distribution of dividends to depos- 
itors in all closed banks as speedily as possible. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation advanced 
to receivers and conservators of both national and 
State banks the sum of $795,658,724, secured by 
assets of the receivership trusts, and $706,512,225 of 
this amount has been repaid. ... It is expected that 
not one dollar of these loans will be lost:... 

On Dec. 31, 1935, the total deposits in national 
banks were $24,847,733,000. This was the highest 
figures the total deposits had ever reached. On 
March 4, 1936, the deposits in national banks 
reached a total of $24,859,455,000, a still higher 
record, and on June 30, 1936, this record was sur- 
passed when the total deposits of our national 
banks reached $26,200,453,000. This is particularly 
Significant when we consider that the 5,374 na- 
tional banks in operation on June 30, 1936, num- 
bered 2,698 less than there were in 1925.—(From an 
address before the Democratic Women’s Campaign 
Club, Philadelphia, Oct. 13.) 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: EUROPE BEGINS A NEW CHAPTER + 


WASHINGTON noted, dur- 

ing the week, an end to a 
chapter in the thick book of 
European affairs, and State De- 
partment attaches figuratively 
turned to a fresh page for 
chronicling the events that are 
due to crowd the record from 
this point. For the solemn words 
of King Leopold to his cabinet 
that Belgium is breaking its 
military bonds with other na- 
tions have placed the seal of 
finis on an old order. 


France arose from the World 
War, the chief steward of the “dic- 
tate of Versailles” and manager of 
the political affairs of the Continent. 

Easily it made military friend- 
ships with lesser lights—Poland, the 
Little Entente, Belgium. 

When in 1933, however, Nazism 
began to rise like a phoenix from 
the ashes of the republic on the east 
bank of the Rhine, the prestige of 
France was challenged. Domestic 
difficulties and the disintegration of 
the League and Versailles collective 
systems further threatened Paris 
leadership. With some difficulty it 


tried to engender enthusiasm for | 


the old mutual assistance pledges 
but faith in France’s “Maginot line” 
of treaties wavered in proportion to 
the onward rush of German militar- 
ism. Frantically the Paris Govern- 
ment reached across to the Soviets 
and struck a mutual assistance pact 
with Russia. 

On Oct. 14 there fell the final blow. 
Mild-mannered Leopold of the Bel- 
gians informed his advisers that 
Belgium was severing’ its post-war 
military alliances and resorting to 
its pre-war state of neutrality 
heavily armed. 

And thereby hangs the tale that 
has caused consternation in the 
Quai d’Orsay, threatening the ex- 
istence of the Blum government, 
and stirred concealed jubilation in 
the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. 

xk 


BELGIUM quits ALLIANCE.— | 


Leopold cited several reasons 
why Belgium was turning back to 
its old ways. These included: Ger- 

* man rearmament, the militarization 
| of Russia and Italy, the develop- 
ment of motorization in war tac- 
; tics, the Reich’s occupation of the 
\ Rhineland, the declining effective- 
ness of international security agree- 
ments and the League of Nations. 


With an eye on the 27-power 
struggle in London over the Rus- 
‘sian charges of illegal aid to the 
‘Spanish rebels by the Fascist na- 

tions the King added significantly: 

“Internal dissension in certain 
States is threatening to extend to 
rivalry between governmental sys- 
tems and to bring about a conflagra- 
tion of such a devastating nature 
as to make it impossible for Belgium 
to escape the consequences.” 

Leopold held, therefore, that Bel- 
gium’s geographical position made 

* it necessary for it “to maintain a 
military organization capable of pre- 
venting any of our neighbors from 
crossing our territory to attack an- 
other country.” 

He pointed out that alliances 
would be of little help, inasmuch as 
aid might not be quick enough to 
stop an invader from making seri- 
ous inroads. He suggested that Bel- 
gium withdraw from the quarrels of 
its neighbors and make itself strong 
in its own right. 

x*re 
‘ PRANCE DISTURBED.—The blow 
caught Paris unprepared, al- 
though there have been hints re- 
cently that Belgium was growing 
dissatisfied with the security ar- 
rangements. 

Whether the King’s declaration 
was meant to reassure the Catholic 
Flemings who are in no mood to sup- 
port France in aid to Communistic 
Russia should it come to blows with 
Germany; whether he no longer felt 
French prestige sufficient to count 
on; or whether he wished to strike a 
better balance between France and 
Germany, the effect was the same. 
France had counted on Belgian 
diplomatic aid in dealing with Ger- 
man violation of the Locarno treat- 
ies in militarizing the Rhineland. 
It had counted on Belgian military 
aid under mutual assistance pacts in 
event of an attack by Germany. It 
had counted on Belgian support in 
League circles. 

As a result of the developments, 
the Blum Government came in for 
severe criticism by French rightists 
for lowering the prestige of France 
in Europe. The leftists countered 
with charges that this had already 
been accomplished before they came 
to power. 

To see more clearly how to chart 
its course from this point, the Paris 
Government on Oct. 15 asked Brus- 
sels for clarification on certain 
points of its new neutrality policy. 
These include: Its attitude on the 
Locarno pact (of which Belgium is a 
party) denounced by Germany; its 
position on the proposed Locarno 
negotiations; its views on further 
collaboration with the League of 
Nations; its intentions with regard 
io further military staff accords. 


Belgium's Severance of Alliances Disturbs France 


—Three Nations in Gold Agreement 


| Germany is said to be delighted over 


this fissure in the ring of steel with 
which France has surrounded it, 
but believes it the better part of 
diplomacy not to show too much 
jubilation at this stage. 
x*k 
EW MONEY ACCORD. —While 
France surveyed in desperation 


the shambles of once neatly-forged | 


military alliances, it took some hope 
during the week from the strength- 


ening of the economic security pact 


of which it is a part. 


On Oct. 13, the “three gentlemen” | 


of international finance, the United 
States, Great Britain and France 
followed up their recent agreement 
to cooperate in steadying exchanges 
by an additional understanding. 

Under this new arrangement each 
agreed to use its respective stabiliza- 
tion fund for the conversion of hold- 
ings of one another’s paper into gold, 
when necessary, to keep values on a 
more or less steady keel. 

The aim is to shut out the specu- 
lator and give legitimate business a 
confidence to go ahead with its in- 
ternational dealings assured of a 
more or less stable money market. 

x*rk 
GERMAN RETREAT AND _ AD- 
VANCE.— Although the week’s 
events augur a mounting place for 
Germany in the affairs of Europe, 
the Reich showed some disposition 
to be conciliatory. 

On Oct. 14 Berlin revealed that 
the Colonial League, organized last 
Spring to push Nazi demands for 
the return of colonies and man- 
dated territories, is to be dissolved. 

It was rumored that deference to 
British wishes prompted the Na- 
tional Socialists to this step. The 
Hitler government has warned, 
however, that this action is not to 


| has begun, many of them 








be construed as a decision to forego 
colontal demands. 

On the following day Germany 
replied to the recent British query 
as to its views on a new Locarno 
conference. The Reich’s answer 
was said to be more or less noncom- 


mittal except that it declared that | 


no question having to do with the 
relationship between Germany and 
Russia would be tolerated at such a 
conference. 

But if Germany was of a concilia- 
tory frame of mind on the question 
of colonies, it made no effort to 
conceal its immediate intentions 
about the Free City of Danzig. Un- 
der Nazi inspiration, a round-up of 
Social Democratic party followers 
being 
placed under arrest. In this way, 
the National Socialists hope tod rid 
themselves of the 13 opposition 


| members in the Danzig Diet and 


thus achieve the two-thirds major- 
ity strength necessary for “legally” 


amending the constitution to bring | 
it into line with the Reich’s desires | 


and away from the League of Na- 
tion’s supervision. 
xk 


NEW RUSSIAN DEMANDS.—Mean- 


time still simmering is the sit- 
uation precipitated a week ago by 
Soviet Russia's charges before the 
Committee of 27 in London that 
the Fascist powers—Germany, Italy 
and Portugal—are aiding the rebels 
in Spain in defiance of the inter- 
national arms embargo. 


As Soviet ships laden with food | 


for the Spanish Loyaltists moved to- 


ward Spanish waters, the Moscow 


Officials on Oct. 15 made a new de- 
mand in London. They requested 
that the International Committee 
be summoned immediately to con- 


sider a munitions blockade of Portu- 


1 gal to be effected by 


either the 
British or French navy, or both. 
Lord Plymouth, chairman, re- 
fused to accede to the request on 
two grounds. First, he said that no 


reply had been received from Por- | 


tugal as yet to the original charges 
of treaty violation by Russia. In 
the second place, he said that the 
new request contained no additional 
charges against Portugal. 

In Spain, the rebels were draw- 


ing their semicircular net of steel | 
| closer around Madrid despite stub- 


born resistance on the part of the 
Loyalists. Plans for a government 


t 


| Japan 





counter-offensive to protect the 
capital crumbled, and General 
Franco’s men at the weekend were 
less than two days’ march from 
their goal. 

x * 


14 accepted the “humanizing” 
submarine clause of the London 
Naval Treaty of 1930 prohibiting 


the sinking or disabling of a mer- 


chant vessel without placing its pas- 
sengers and company in safety, ex- 
cept in case of persistent refusal of 


| visit and search. 


Negotiations between China and 
over recent grievances ap- 
proached a new breakdown. Mean- 


| while Great Britain prepared to 


N/OTES.—France and Italy on Oct. | 


trade relations. 


The German government on Oct. 


| 12 protested officially to France 


over “insulting remarks” about Herr 
Hitler by French communists in a 
rally in Alsace-Lorraine. 

The Palestine Arabs on Oct. 12 
ended their 24-week strike against 


| the British racial policy in the Holy | 
| Land. 


Germany protested to London on 
Oct. 12 that the Reich would have 
to enlarge its navy if the pending 
Anglo-Russian naval accord is con- 


| cluded. 


Communists asked Socialists in 
France during the week to counsel 
with them on a plan to curb a Fas- 
cist threat of civil war, while the 


grant credits to China to facilitate | British Cabinet in London was tak- 


| ing up the matter of what to do 


about Sir Oswald Moseley and his 
Fascist black-shirts in view of re- 
cent disturbances in England, 

A British Royal Commission has 


| just recommended to the govern- 
| ment that in time of war the state 


control the armament industry and 
conscript capital. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 
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RAQUEL TORRES, 
famed movie star, says: 
“I considered it sheer 
enjoyment to travel in 
those big TWA Douglas 
Transports. It's magic 
in the air.” 








FASTEST S 


Pittsburgh). 
Canyon en route west. 
1381 National Press Bldg., 
or any travel agency. 
Telephone National 1451 


(Nights) National 2171 
or National 7070 


oft PRS Bk 

TWA has cut from half an hour to more than an hour from most of its schedules 
—offers the fastest service to Chicago or California and return (via connection at 
Giant Douglas Skyliners offer air views of Boulder Dam and Grand 
For complete information and reservations: TWA offices, 
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a man satisfied. 


everywhere 


... thats the 
whaleman'’s signal 


for a smoke 


And on land and sea, from 
coast to coast... with millions 
of smokers, men and women 
... When they take time out 
to enjoy a cigarette it’s 

“Smoke-O... 
pass the Chesterfields” 
Chesterfields are milder... 
and what’s more they’ve got 
a hearty good taste that leaves 
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Full text of address on farm 
policies by President Roose- 
velt delivered at Omaha, Oct. 
10, and broadcast over a coun- 
try-wide network. 


Fest a word to you as Nebras- 

kans. I hope it will be heard 
by the citizens of the other 47 States, 
because I know that what I am go- 
ing to say represents the convic- 
tion of the great majority of those 
who are devoted to good govern- 


ment, clean government, representa- 


tive government. 

On this platform sits a man whose 
reputation for many years has been 
known in every community—a map 
old in years but young in heart—a 
man who through all these years 
has had no boss but his own con- 


+> 


science—the senior Senator from the | 
State of Nebraska, given to the na- | 


tion by 
George W. Norris. 

Outside of my own State of New 
York I have consistently refrained 
from taking part in elections in any 
other State. 


INDORSES SENATOR NORRIS 

But Senator Norris’ name has been 
entered as a candidate for Senator 
from Nebraska. And to my rule of 
non-participation in State elections 
I have made—and so long as he 
lives I always will make—one mag- 
nificently justified exception. 

George Norris’ candidacy tran- 


the people of Nebraska— | 


scends State and party lines. In | 
our national history we have had | 


few elder statesmen who, like him, 
have preserved the aspirations of 
youth as they accumulated the wis- 


co. of years. He is one of the 
bo ets of America. 

i \t A erican to con- 
t 1.3 orie career of service 


: cka will be doing a great 
seivice, not only to itself but to 
every other State in the Union and 


to the nation as a whole if it places | 
this great American above partisan- | 


ship and keeps George Norris in the 
Senate of the United States. 


FARMER AND HIS INCOME 

In 1932 I pledged my Administra- 
tion to a farm policy that would 
help the farmer. Tonight every man 
and woman on an American farm 
who has read today’s market reports 
knows that we have done what we 
said we would do. What needed to 
be done? 

You know that in March, 1933, 
after 12 lean years, farm income was 
disappearing and farm prices had 
sunk to a bankruptcy level. 

In 1932 America’s farm population 
was the greatest in our history, but 
the farmer’s income was the lowest 
for the quarter century for which 
we have records. Farmers repre- 
sented 25 per cent of the nation’s 
population—but they got only 7% 
per cent of the national income. 

The specter of foreclosure stalked 
the farmer’s plow. 

American agriculture was on the 
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A ROOSEVELT REVIEW OF THE NEW DEAL FARM POLICIES 
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President | in Omaha Speech Proclaims Success of His Administration's Agricultural 


Program and Attacks as Impracticable Measures Proposed by Republicans 


When the World War ended the 
nations of Europe, whom we had 
been feeding, went back to farming 
for themselves. Our farmers were 
left holding the bag—a bag that 
bulged with vast quantities of wheat 
corn and cotton, for which the 
market had disappeared. 

That was the farmers’ plight. | 
What did Republican leadership do | 
about it? 

The best that it could offer was | 
the Farm Board. The Farm Boarc 
set an all-high for extravagant fu- | 
tility. It met the problem of un-| 
salable and unexportable surpluses 
by piling up bigger surpluses. 

To finish the job, the Republican 
Smoot-Hawley tariff robbed the 
farmer of his last chance for a for- 
eign market. 


DEFEATING DEFEATISTS 

We found that this conspicuous 
failure of Government to help the 
farmer had created—by March, 
1933—a state of mind in the nation 
which, itself, seemed to bar any way 
out of the farmers’ difficulties. 
There was a defeatist attitude—a 
conviction that the farmer could 
not be helped—that all efforts were 





foredoomed to failure—that any 





come by $3,500,000,000 to a sum three 
times what it was in 1932. 

2. Through the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration we saved thousands of 
homes and farms from foreclosure 
and reduced the staggering burden 
of the farmers’ debts. 

3. Through reciprocal trade trea- 
ties and international currency sta- 
bilization, we have begun to recover 
the farmers’ foreign markets in the 
only way in which they can be re- 


| covered and held—by a policy ot 


mutual international advantage 
which today is bearing fruit in the 
reopening of markets for American 
farm products in all of the 14 coun 
tries making these agreements—by 
a policy which, for example, withir 
the last 10 days has brought about 
lower tariffs in France, Italy and 
Switzerland to the benefit of our 
farmers. 
ing for international peace. 

4. By our program ¢o revive busi- 
ness—to increase employment—to 
raise business and professional in- 
comes and the wages of labor—and 
by increasing the purchasing power 
and consumption of the average 
American family—we have restored 
national income, and prepared the 
way for the steady and long-time 


reciprocal tariff act and go back to 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff policy. 
Once again, as in 1932, the farmers 
would have price-crushing surpluses 
at home, and no place abroad to sell 
them. 

What about the cost? It would 
run to one and a half and even pos- 
sibly two billion dollars every year. 


| This vast sum would be spent not to 


Save agriculture, but to wreck it. 

Either this plan which they advo- 
cate in the West, or the curtailment 
of expenditures they talk about in 
the East, would have to be discarded. 
Both promises cannot possibly be 
carried out. 

For the first time in many cruel 
years, we are getting the problem 
of the business of farming well in 
hand. Do you now want to turn 
over that problem to the care of 


, those who did nothing about it in 


A growing trade is mak- | the past? 


Do you want to turn it | 


over to those who now make in- , 
consistent campaign-devised, half- 
baked promises which you and they 
know they cannot keep? 

It has been said that the Admin- | 
istration’s farm program changes 
each year like new models of auto- 
mobiles. I accept that simile. 


WILLING TO TRY CHANGES 
The automobile of today is the ' 
same kind of vehicle, in principle, 
as it was 20 years ago. But because 
the automobile manufacturer did 
not hesitate to pioneer—because he 
was willing to make yearly changes 
in his model—the nation now drives 
a car that is vastly improved. 
Farming, too, is the same in prin- 
ciple now as it has always been. 
But because the farmer has been | 
willing to pioneer—because, with | 
the aid of scientists, economists and 
engineers, he has been willing, year | 


after year, to change—because of | 
these things both the product of the | 
farms and the business of farm- 
ing have been vastly improved. 

It is the aim of our policy not only 
to prevent the return of yester- | 


| day’s model, but to make tomorrow’s 


model better than today’s. Good as 
it was for its day, we have passed 


beyond Model T farming. 


| 

| 

| 
SEEKING PERMANENT PLAN | 
Our long-time policy of prudence | 
and farm progress includes a pro- | 
gram of conservation against land 
wastage and soil impoverishment. | 

From the beginning such a pro- 
gram has been basic in our plans. 
On Oct. 25, 1935, months before the 
action of the Supreme Court on the 
Triple A, I said publicly that it was | 
the intention of the framers of that | 
act as it was my intention: 

“To pass from the purely emer- 


gency phase necessitated by a grave 
national crisis to a long-time, more 
permanent plan for American agri- 
culture.” 

We know that our soil had been 
recklessly impoverished by crops 
which did not pay. Because we stand 
committed to a philosophy of con- 
tinuous plenty we have set ourselves 
resolutely against waste—waste that 
comes from unneeded production, 
waste that imperils the nation’s fu- 
ture by draining away the abun- 
dance with which God has enriched 
our soil. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 

Increasing production alone in an 
unlimited way appeals to no person 
who thinks the problem through. 
Increasing consumption must go 
hand in hand with it. Here is a 
simple figure to mull over. 

If every family in the United 
States had enough money to live on 
what the doctors and dietitians call 
“class A diet,” we would need food- 
stuffs from 45 million acres more 
than we are using today. 

America’s diet is better than that 
of most other nations, but from the 
point of view of better national 

[Continued on Page 16] 


























Mr. Roosevelt’s Campaign 


N his 5,000-mile campaign tour, President Roosevelt made major 


speeches at Omaha, Oct. 10; 


at Denver, Colo., Oct. 12; at 


Wichita, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 13; at St. Louis and 
Chicago, Oct. 14; at Detroit, Oct. 15, and at Buffalo, Rochester and 
Albany on Oct. 17. His Omaha speech is printed in full text on 
this page and the others will be found on succeeding pages and in 


a subsequent issue. 








party which dared to substitute ac- 
tion for talk would get its political 
fingers burned. 

Along with this defeatism there 
was the belief that money spent on 
the farm problem was money wast- 
ed—that the only excuse for spend- 
ing it was to keep the farmer in 
line—to buy political peace, 

That was what had hapened to 


| American agriculture when this Ad- 





ministration came into office. 

That was the debris of 12 years of 
failure which we had to clear away 
before we could begin to lay the 
basis for a permanent agricultural 
prosperity. 


PROBLEM FOR WHOLE NATION 


Tonight you know that the ground 
has been cleared of that debris. 
After 12 years in which he has been 
harrassed and weighted down by the 
burdens of each succeeding day, the 
farmer at last has begun to get into 
the clear, so that he can begin again 
to take thought for tomorrow. 

Back of what we did was the con- 
viction that the agricultural prob- 
lem is not a problem for the farmer 
alone—that it is a problem for the 
nation as a whole. That is the way 
we attacked it. 

And the nation is now going along 
with the farmer. Now for the first 
time in this industrial period of our 
history the American people under- 
stand that there is a definite bond 
between agriculture and industry— 
that the money we have used for the 
restoration of American agriculture 
has been an investment in the res- 
toration of American industry, an 
underwriting for the wages of Amer- 
ican labor, a stimulus for profits in 
American business. 

The defeatist attitude has at last 
been defeated. 


FOR FARMERS BY FARMERS 


Back of what we did was a second 
conviction—that a sound farm pol- 
icy must be a policy run by farmers. 
Ours is that kind of a policy. 

The farmers of America moved in- 
to the Department of Agriculture on 
the day that Henry A. Wallace set 
up shop there. For the first time, a 
national farm program was made 
in conference and with the agree- 
ment of farm leaders of all our farm 
organizations—a program which 
came out of the free and open coun- 
cils of farmers rather than out of 
the vote-catching schemes of pol- 
iticians. 

With these convictions, this Ad- 
ministration put its hand to the 
plow. It has not turned, it will not 





turn back. 

I am going to tell you in just 
seven sentences what we did. Every 
man and woman on an American 
farm can expand those seven sen- 
tences in terms of the recovery that 
has come to each of them in the last 
three and a half years. 


WHAT WAS DONE AND WHY 

1. By our Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, our monetary policy, our soil 
conservation program, and our as- 
sistance to farm cooperatives, we 
raised the farmers’ net annual in- 





expansion of the farmers’ home 
market. 

5. By our program of land use and 
conservation we have ended the 
policy of immediate glut and even- 
tual waste, and have laid the basis 
for permanent plenty. 

6. By our program of rural elec- 
trification—by our farm-to-market 
Troads—by our aid to rural schools, 
we have begun to get for the farmer 
his fair share in the comforts, the 
advantages, the wider interests and 
the deeper satisfactions which go to 
make the good life for himself and 
for his children. 

7. When disastrous drought struck 
the land in parts of our country, we 
rushed immediate and direct relief 
to the farmers and stockmen to save 
them from want—a policy that some 
people call waste—but you and I call 
wise. 

There is the record. In those sev- 
en sentences the farmer and the 
farmer’s family can measure, for 
themselves, the vast difference be- 
tween the desperation which was 
theirs in 1933 and the recovery which 
is theirs in 1936. From what the 
record has done and is doing for 
you—judge for yourselves our de- 
termination and our capacity’ to 
carry this program through. 


VIEWS OPPOSITION POLICY 

After having neglected a 12-year 
opportunity for help to the Amer- 
ican farmer as his condition got 
worse and worse, what does Repub- 
lican leadership now offer? 

First of all it would scrap the pres- 
ent program, which it has con- 
demned as a “subterfuge” and a 
“stop gap.” It would junk the farm- 
ers’ organization to carry it out. It 
would end the farmers’ program of 
cooperation and send them back to 
the “free competition”—or “rugged 
individualism” if you will—that 
wrecked them in 1932. 

Next it would substitute a system 
of tariff equivalent payments, not 
for any permanent payments, not 
for any permanent contribution to 
farm wealth or national income, but 
merely as a cash hand-out—or a 
dole. These payments would be made 
only to the producers of exportable 
farm crops—specifically on hogs, 
wheat, cotton and tobacco. 

Dairymen, cattle men, sugar grow- 
ers and producers of other crops of 
which there nomally is no export- 
able surplus would be left out. 

What about the effect of such a 
scheme? Would it serve to protect 
farmers from price collapse under a 
burden of surpluses? Would it 
guard them in the future against 
a disaster like 1932? 

No plan could lead the nation 
back faster to such a crisis. 


SAYS G. O. P. PLAN SUBSIDY 

The proposed plan of the Repub- 
lican leaders is a straight subsidy of 
unlimited farm production. In a 
year or two of normal weather it 
would pile surplus on top of surplus, 
driving prices down and down. It is 
the Federal Farm Board all over 
again. 

Finally, to make the parallel with 
1932 letter perfect, the Republican 
leaders now propose to repeal the 














THAT CAN'T BE MATCHED 


T- is a magic flavor to Heinz Ketchup 
none can successfully duplicate. It is enticing. 


Exciting. Completely unique. And it has made 
Heinz Ketchup the Jargest selling in the 
world. Here is its secret: 


picked, 





We breed prize tomato seeds. Start the growing 
plants in Heinz greenhouses. 
transplanting. Watch the most luscious, 
tomatoes in the world grow red-ripe! Fresh- 
they are cooked with rare, Heinz- 
selected oriental spices and mellow aged -in- 
wood Heinz Vinegar. 


No other ketchup has such magic character. 
Use Heinz Ketchup—generously and regularly 


—at your table and in your kitchen. 





Supervise the 


TOMATO 


KETCHUP : 
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+ STATES: A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF NEW TAXES IMPOSED IN 1936 + 


+ says, is the only important tax that * Federal excise taxes on automotive 


\s NEW legislative 
" sessions, with their 
potential crop of revenue-rais- 
ing measures, various surveys 
are being made of some of the 
sources that have already been 
tapped for governmental oper- 
ating funds. 


state 
near 


During the law-making lull the 
magazine State Government has 
taken occasion to review the tax 
laws which came out of the 1936 
regular and special sessions. The 
Public Administration Clearing 
House reports the National Associa- 
tion of Tax Assessing Officers’ plea 
for extension of the property tax. 
The National Petroleum Institute 
surveys the automotive taxes in the 
States. 

From the nine regular and nu- 
merous special sessions of the legis- 
latures in 1936 there came a variety 
of levies. Summarized by State 
Government, they are as follows: 

General Sales Tax.—One State 
only, Louisiana, enacted a new one. 
Oklahoma doubled its sales levy by 
referendum. Ohio extends its act to 
the end of next March. Kentucky 
repealed its law. 

Fuel Tax.—No State increased this 
levy. Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York and Ohio extended 
their emergency additions. Ken- 
tucky placed a levy on diesel oil. 
New York brought diesel oil under 
its gasoline levy. 

Liquor Tax.—Kentucky placed a 
levy on the sale and distribution of 
liquor. Pennsylvania placed an ex- 
tra tax on all liquor. Virginia in- 
creased its wine and beer taxes. 
New Hampshire placed an extra 
levy on all beverages. New York 
taxed hard cider. Maryland made 
temporary increases in liquor taxes. 
South Carolina reduced the license 
tax on certain wineries. 

Income Tax.—Both a corporate 
and personal income levy. Pennsyl- 
vania increased its corporate net 
income rate. Massachusetts laid a 
temporary additional tax on per- 
sonal incomes, corporations, succes- 
sions, and legacies. New York’s 
emergency increase in levies on per- 
sonal income, corporate net income, 
and unincorporated business income 
was extended. 

Inheritance and Estate Taxes.—A 
new estate tax was levied in South 
Carolina. In Kentucky a-completely 
new inheritance levy and an estate 
tax was adopted. Virginia made its 
reduced exemptions permanent. 
New York extended for a year its 
temporary increase in estate taxes. 
So did Massachusetts. Maryland 
provided for reciprocal enforcement 
of the domiciliary tax on non-resi- 
dents. 

Chain-store Tax.—In Mississippi 
was levied the State’s first chain- 
store tax. 
levy upward. 

Other Taxes.—A “use” or “com- 
pensating” tax on intangible per- 
sonalties bought outside the State 
and brought in for use was levied in 
Colorado and in Ohio. 

Pennsylvania increased its gross 
receipts tax on utilities for the last 
half of the year. Maryland raised 
its franchise tax on domestic and 
foreign corporations for 1936 only. 
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THE BILTMORE 
One of America’s finehotels 
—unique in its physical 
characteristics, in its lux- 
urious appointments, and 


in its deftness of service 


TRANSIENT RATES 
Single reoms —$5 lo $10 
Dauble rooms — $7 to $12 


Suiles from $12 


MONTHLY RATLS 
ON APPLICATION 


Adtoining Grand Central 
David B. Mulligan, Pressdewt 


THE BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


NEW YORK 


New York extended for a year its * marily at the voters who will ballot 


temporary increase in the stock 
transfer tax. Massachusetts ex- 
empted its machinery manufactur- 
ing concerns from local property 
taxation. Oklahoma extended the 
temporary increase in its motor ve- 
hicle titling tax until the end of 
March. Louisiana laid a special tax 
on lubricating oils. 


| THE PROPERTY TAX 


The rn the assessing officers 
for the property tax was aimed pri- 


| 


Nov. 3 on constitutional amend- 
ments regarding the property tax. 
The proposals on the Oregon, Geor- 
gia and Colorado ballots fix an over- 
all tax limitation. Washington 
voters will decide whether the pres- 
ent limitations shall be continued. 
Michigan’s amendment has to do 
with abolishing the property tax 
entirely. 

The assessors adopted a resolution 
at their recent Detroit meeting urg- 


' ing that “constitutional amendments 


designed to abolish property tax 
revenues be rejected by the electo- 
rate and that the objective of equal- 
ization in tax distribution be sough! 
in more deliberate fashion through 
the normal channels of statutory 
law.” They held that complete abo- 
lition of the property tax is “not in 
accord with just principles of taxa- 
tion.” 

“Although the property tax may 
stand in bad repute at present,” ac- 
cording to Albert W. Noonan, tech- 
nical director of the National Asso- 


+ 


officers, “there 


ciation of Assessing 
are some things to remember about 
it. For a hundred years it was al- 
most the only resource of the States 
and it 
any 


total 


and their local subdivisions 
still yields more revenue than 
other tax—more than half 
tax revenue of all levels of Gov- 
ernment combined. It was a stand- 
by during the depression, revenues 
from it decreasing only about 13 per 
cent, while the Federal income tax 
revenue dropped nearly 70 per cent.” 

The property tax, Mr. Noonan 


the 


belongs exclusively to the States. 


TAXES ON MOTORISTS 
Florida exacts the highest 
the 
the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, or an average of $75.13. 
The lowest is found in the District 
of Columbia, or $29.46 per vehicle. 
In computing these average taxes 
there was taken into consideration 
Federal and State gasoline taxes, 
registration and license fees, and 


levy 


against motorist, according to 


products. 

No attempt was made to compute 
the amount paid in personal prop- 
erty taxes or in local levies, although 
on a nation-wide basis it is esti- 
mated these taxes amount to $2.80 
per vehicle. 

The average tax bill for the mo- 
torist, not including the last-men- 
tioned levies, was found to be $46.26 
Federal and State gasoline taxes 
constitute two-thirds of this amount, 
or $30.10 











Kentucky amended its _ 








¢ If you have not yet seen or driven the 
1937 LincOLN-ZEPHYR, consider this a 
cordial invitation to do so. At the new low 


price this is, more than ever, the car of the 


Ensoy it Topay: 


LINGULN-2t 


year—and the years! 


¢ For this new kind of car offers a new 
kind of.value! It is now, to an even greater 
degree, priced below its specifications. 
Where in the medium-price field can you 
get this modern design . . . this 12-cylinder 


power (and 14 to 18 miles per gallon!) . ea 





New Low Prices 


rrom “1090 3&..: 


—and they say it enthusiastically! Then 


Zephyr motor cars. 


this safety ... this comfort ... this interior 
roominess...except in the LINCOLN-ZEPHYR! 
¢ Ask the dealer nearby to show you letters 


from present owners. It’s true what they say 


take the car out on the road. Learn, in a 
few short miles, why something about the 
LincoLn-ZEPuyR unsettles you for any other 
transportation! The Lincoln Motor Com- 


pany, builders of Lincoln and Lincoln- 














Why the LINCOLN-ZEPHYR 


stands out 


V-type 12-cylinder 110-horsepower engine. 


Body and frame in a single steel unit. 


Wheelbase 122 inches. Springhase 133 inches. 


Low center of gravity. 


Conventional running boards eliminated, allow- 


ing greater body width. 
A “front-seat” ride for every one. 
14 to 18 miles per gallon. 
Built by Lincoln in the Lincoln plant. 


“Flowing” ride—a new rhythm of motoring. 


Wider range of body types. 


Liberal terms through Authorized 


Universal Credit Company Finance Plans 
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Democratic Assault 
Led by President 


HROUGH 15 States, over a route 

of 5,000 miles, sped President 
Roosevelt's campaign special last 
week. Scores of thousands of persons 
in the farm belt and in Midwest in- 
dustrial cities had opportunities to see 
and hear him in person. Other mil- 
lions listened to his vigorous defense 
of the New Deal as his chief speeches 
were broadcast by national radio 
hookups. 


Following his opening address on farm problems 
at St. Paul, the President turned southward inte 
Nebraska. At Omaha, after reviewing New Deal 
farm objectives and accomplishments, he attacked 
the Republican farm program as a costly one cal- 
culated “not to save agriculture but to wreck it.” 
At Lincoln and in back platform speeches elsewhere 
in Nebraska and in Iowa he defended New Deal 
spending for recovery as “a good investment ”" Be- 
fore Nebraska audiences the President gave warm 
indorsement to the candidacy of Senator George 
Norris, who is running for the Senate as an inde- 
pendent against Terry Carpenter, regular Demo- 
ratic nominee chosen in the party primaries. 
(President Roosevelt's major speeches made during 
his political tour last week are published in full 
text on pages 8, 15, 16, 17 and 18.) 

An appeal for continued suppert of the New Deal 
on basis of benefits brought to local industries was 
presented in Denver. We are around the “corner” 
and back to prosperity, he said, with “our mone- 
tary system the soundest in the world today.” He 
accused Republican speakers of making contradic- 
tory promises to the East and to the West. He de- 
fended the Canadian reciprocity treaty against 
charges that it had operated to disadvantage of 
Western cattle men. Meeting complaints of waste- 
fulness in “boondoggling” projects, he suggested re- 
sponsibility should be shifted to local authorities 
that selected the projects. 


IN HIS RIVAL’S HOME STATE 


Invading his rival’s home State, Mr. Roosevelt's 
special progressed across Kansas Tuesday with the 
President addressing crowds in which Landon sun- 
flower emblems bloomed in many a buttonhole. 
At Wichita the President derided Republican “po- 
litical bedtime stories” designed “to spread the gos- 
pel of fear” and suggested Republicans were in 
league with “individualism run amuck.” Kansas 
could not have pulled through the depression with- 
out Federal assistance, he declared. At Kansas 
Dity, Mo., he appealed to youth, with a review 
especially of accomplishments of the CCC and NYA. 

Wednesday's stumping of Missouri and Illinois 
was climaxed with a speech to a crowd of 40,000, at 
the Chicago Stadium, where Mr. Roosevelt was 
nominated in 1922. Addressing his appeal espe- 
cially to business, he compared the nation to a 
train which had run off the track and been wrecked 
under the Hoover Administration and which was 
saved and put back in running condition by the 
New Deal wrecking crew. Then, with a change of 
metaphor, he likened the Government at Wash- 
ington to an emergency hospital that had cured 
business men—but some of them were so ungrateful 
as to throw their crutches at the doctor. In speak- 
ing of business men, the President said he did not 
“imply that the majority of them are bad citizens.” 
The New Deal attack instead, he explained, has 
been directed at “high finance” and the “grip of 

“monopoly.” 

Earlier in the day, dedicating the site of a war 
memorial at St. Louis, he asserted New Deal re- 
covery measures and his “good neighbor” policy 
are helping reduce the likelihood of American in- 
volvement in war. 


THE FIGHT FOR MICHIGAN 


‘Thursday's campaign route lay through Michi- 
gan, with the main speech at Detroit. There Mr. 
Roosevelt answered attacks on boondoggling and 
“extravagance” in relief spending by declaring the 
Federal program had “saved American humanity 
and saved also the solvency of the cities and States 
in every part of the nation.” In his Michigan 
campaigning the President asked votes for Frank 
W. Murphy, who was recalled from his post as Phil- 
ippine Commissioner to run for governor. Chief 
among Michigan stops for brief speeches were 
those at Grand Rapids, Lansing and Flint. 

For a second time in the campaign, paths of 
the two major candidates crossed—but did not 
bring them face to face as at the drought confer- 
ence at Des Moines. As the Landon special pulled 
out of Grand Rapids station westbound, the Roose- 
velt special approached from the opposite direc- 
tion, and great crowds sought the opportunity to 
see both candidates. 

Only brief speeches marked a rainy day tour of 
Ohio Friday. At Cincinnati Mr. Roosevelt reiter- 
ated his assertion that “recovery didn’t just happen 
all of itself—it had to be helped.” At Dayton there 
was a reunion with his 1920 running-mate, James 
M. Cox, who introduced the President to the crowd. 
Other stops and short speeches were made ai 
Middletown, Springfield, Columbus and Cleveland 
before the presidential special headed for New York 
State and home to Hyde Park on Saturday. 


CABINET CAMPAIGNERS 


A number of Cabinet members and various New 
Deal leaders, from ambassadors down, were active 
on the stump last week. At Cleveland Commerce 
Secretary Roper accused Gov. Landon of being 
“more interested in balancing the financial bud- 
get than the human budget.” War Secretary 
Woodring in a Tulsa, Okla., speech predicted a 40,- 
000 Democratic majority in Kansas. At Cleveland, 
Labor Secretary Perkins said the Social Security 
Act was “nonpartisan legislation” and was being 
unfairly criticized by Gov. Landon. Also cam- 
paigning in Ohio, Agriculture Secretary Wallace 
asserted President Roosevelt always had followed 
wise courses, regardless of whether they involved 
political risk. 

In a radio campaign speech appealing for busi- 
ness support, RFC Chairman Jesse Jones said he 
hoped changes more favorable to business inter- 
ests might be made by Congress in the 1936 tax 
law. (For fuller report of his speech see Page 6.) 

Regarding defection of his 1928 running-mate, 
Alfred E. Smith, Senator J. T. Robinson of Arkan- 
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(CAMPAIGNING in earnest—Thousands of miles of train travel, rear 

platform speeches, conferences with local leaders, speeches in small 
towns, speeches in big cities. Campaigners—never far from a newspaper 
man’s pencil, a photographer's flash, a radio man’s microphone. Photo 
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TWO CANDIDATES—TWO VIEWS—THOUSANDS OF WORDS—MILLIONS OF VOTES 
left shows President Roosevelt making a campaign address last week 
from the steps of the Denver State Capitol. Photo right shows Governor 
Landon speaking in the Public Auditorium at Cleveland, Ohio, last week, 
scene of his nomination last June. 
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+ What the Week's Straw Votes Show + 


TMHE seventh week's results in the Literary Digest 

poll show Governor Landon maintaining a 3 to 2 
popular majority over President Roosevelt. Of 
votes thus far counted, 1,004,086 are for Landon 
and 728,088 for Roosevelt. The Landon lead in 32 
of the 48 States is translateable into 370 Republican 
and 161 Democratic votes in the electoral college. 

States reported for the first time this week are 
Delaware, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and West Virginia for Landon, and North and South 
Carolina and Virginia for Roosevelt. 

Returns are yet to be reported from many of the 
larger metropolitan areas, where Roosevelt major- 
ities are expected. 


THE “RELIEF VOTE” FACTOR 


Regarding the factor of how the “relief vote” or 
the preferences of recipients of New Deal monetary 
subsidies may affect the results, The Digest says: 


“Certain observers, insisting that the issue will 
be tightly drawn between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots’—i. e., the taxpayers and investors and those 
on the receiving end of Federal. funds—have as- 
sumed that the relief vote is the most important 
factor in the election. Is this true? , 

“According to an official statement from Wash- 
ington, there were, as of Sept. 1, 3,250,000 persons on 
the rolls of the various New Deal relief agencies. 
Since 1933, it is estimated there have been approxi- 
mately 16,250,000 beneficiaries of doles, AAA ben- 
efits, etc. 

“On the other side of the picture, there are 63,- 
000,000 life insurance policyholders, 45,000,000 gain- 
ful workers over,21 years of age, 40,000,000,000 savings 
bank depositors, 24,000,000 security owners, 22,500,- 
000 passenger automobile owners, and 10,650,000 resi- 
dence telephone subscribers, according to recent 
surveys. 

“Obviously, even if one took the liberty of assum- 
ing that 100 per cent of the 16,250,000 who have re- 
ceived aid from the Government will vote for Roose- 





+ velt, there would be a temptation to place a dispro- 


portionate emphasis on this minority of the electo- 
rate. 


“GRASS ROOTS” POLL ENDS 

With more than a million votes counted from 40 
States, the “grass roots” poll conducted by the 
American Press with ballots collected through more 
than 3,000 weekly newspapers, shows a 3 to 2 pref- 
erence for Landon over Roosevelt in the rural areas 
and small cities of the nation. 

Of the popular vote of 1,039,632, Landon received 
594,183 and Roosevelt 382,842. In division of the 
vote among candidates of all parties, Landon had 
57.1 per cent, Roosevelt 36.8 per cent, Lemke 4.6 
and Thomas (Soc.), Browder (Com.), and Colvin 
(Pro.) less than 1 per cent each. 

As between the two major parties, the division 
was 60.8 per cent for Landon and 39.2 for Roose- 
velt. In the electoral college this would give Lan- 
don 378 and Roosevelt 110 votes from the 40 States 
polled, of which 27 were for the Republican ticket 
and 13 for the Democratic. 

Closest States, so far as rural and small city 
opinion is an indicator, are reported to be Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Nevada, North Dakota and Ohio. 


BIG CITIES FOR ROOSEVELT 


The Institute of Public Opinion Poll this week 
gives President Roosevelt 54 per cent of the major 
parties’ popular vote and 390 votes in the electoral 
college. Chief reported switches of the last two 
weeks concern New York, New Jersey, Indiana and 
Nebraska into the “borderline” Roosevelt category. 

With Roosevelt commanding an average of 60 
per cent of the vote in the 10 largest cities, the Re- 
publican problem if a victory is to be won is to cut 
down the Democratic margins in the metropolitan 
areas, comments Dr. George Gallup, the poll direc- 
tor, and if “Landon is beaten, the big cities will have 
played a decisive role in his defeat.” 





sas told a Philadelphia rally that Democrats de- 
serting the New Deal party were being outnum- 
bered 100 to 1 by replacement of their support with 
“independent voters.” 

New Deal critics “invite ridicule” by raising the 
budget issue, the Senator said in a Canton, Ohio, 
speech. Admitting there had been considerable 
foolish spending, Senator King of Utah at a New 
York rally declared, “President Roosevelt is not to 
blame for all our expenditures; the people asked 
for it.” 

Continuingly confident, Chairman Farley at Chi- 
cago said President Roosevelt will carry every State 
he did in 1932 and “make some gains.” 

A Republican challenge to President Roosevelt to 
say whether he approves Gov. Curley’s allotment of 
$10,000 of public funds for purpose of entertaining 
him when he visits Boston for a political speech, 
was answered in the negative last week, when the 


* president, through his son, James, told the Gov- 


ernor he hoped this public expenditure would be 
cancelled. 





Relief Funds vs. Party Funds 


N the political fiscal front last week, New Jersey 

Republicans met demand for details of their 
campaign spending with a counter-demand to in- 
spect spending records of the New Jersey WPA. 
Their request was refused. 

As the Senate camapign fund investigating com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Lonergan (Dem.) and 
controlled by a Democratic majority, continued to 
concentrate its activity on issuing subpoenas and 
summonses to Pennsylvania and New Jersey Re- 
publicans, Republican campaigners jeered at its re- 
fusal to probe their charges of WPA abuses in 
Pennsylvania and dubbed it a “non-investigating 
committee.” 

On the defensive, Senator Lonergan proposed that 
in future campaigns it would be a beneficial re- 
form to have all campaigning financed out of tax 
money, putting an end to party campaign gifts. 

DuPont family contributions to current Republi- 
can funds were assailed last week in a statement by 





Senator Joseph Guffey, head of the Democratic 
Senatorial Campaign Committee. Republican 
headquarters replied challenging him to show 
anything illegal in Republican contributions this 
year by the DuPonts, who in past campaigns, in- 
cluding the 1932 Roosevelt campaign, were large 
givers to the Democratic campaign chests. 





Ex-Nominees Take to Stump 


OF THE five living ex-nominees for the Presidency, 

all but one are taking an active part in the 
campaign. The one exception is Chief Justice 
Hughes, whose judicial position precludes partisan 
participation. 

Of the three former Democratic standard-bearers, 
only one, James M. Cox, is campaigning for Mr. 
Roosevelt, while Alfred E. Smith is engaging in a 
series of anti-New Deal radio talks, and the Na- 
tional Jeffersonian Democrats announce John W. 
Davis will swing into action against the Roosevelt- 
Garner ticket this week. 

Former President Herbert Hoover plunged into 
the canvass at Philadelphia last week, with a lash- 
ing attack, broadcast by radio, on what he termec 
New Deal “juggling” of fiscal reports to make “ex- 
penditures look less than they are.” These tactics, 
he said, involve “intellectual dishonesty,” and 
“pernicious deceit.” 

“The New Deal has a great sorrow to hide,” he 
said. “You remember Mr. Roosevelt promised that 
he would reduce expenditures 25 per cent. The 
skeleton of that promise has rattled in the New 
Deal closet until they have tried to quiet it by jug- 
gling the double books. . . . If an income-tax 
payer or any corporation kept books like this Ad- 
ministration, that is, if they showed similar morals 
in juggling their accounts, they would be put in 
jail.” (More detailed summary on Page 11.) 

Of the six living widows of former Presidents, 
two thus far have taken part in the campaign. 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison made a platform appear- 
ance at the Republican National convention. Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., last week issued a state- 





+ ment indorsing Gov. Landon because she said she 


believes him to be progressive and against extrava- 
gance and demoralization of the civil service. 


+ 





Hurdles For Minor Parties 


Unionists Face State Ballot Bars; 
Minnesota Fusion Irks Democrats 


JF FICULTIES of getting on the ballots, on the 
public platform and on the air continued to 
bother minor party managers last week. 

“The political machines have set up systems 
which eliminate in large measure the opportunity 
for voters to cast their ballots for independent 
candidates,” complained John Nystul, Union party 
national campaign manager. In a number of 
States attempts have been made to keep the Union 
party ticket off the ballots. In Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats tried to preempt the Union party name and 
put in bogus Union party slates. In New York 
State the whole State Union party ticket with- 
drew at an embarrassingly late date. When it was 
replaced with a new one, Democratic objectors tried 
legal efforts to have it barred from the ballots. 
Court contests have featured the party’s struggle 
to get into the race in some other regions. 

However, the Union party hopes to have its ticket 
on the ballots in 32 States and Lemke voters are 
being urged to write in his name in other States. 
Since the Union party has been unable to get on 
the ballot in California, however, Dr. Townsend 
has been advising his followers there to vote for 
Landon in preference to Roosevelt. 


SOCIALISTS FARE BETTER 


The Socialist party, longer in the field, has had 
less difficulty. It expects to be on the ballots of 39 
States and to conduct write-in and sticker cam- 
paigns in eight others. Only in Nevada does it 
find the situation hopeless. There writing in names 
of candidates is illegal. 

Many voters of not a minor but a major party 
continued to fume and criticize last week as a re- 
sult of the fusion deal directed from Washington 
whereby the State Democratic nomirfees in Minne- 
sota were withdrawn in favor of the Farmer-La- 
bor ticket, in hope of winning Farmer-Labor votes 
for the Roosevelt national ticket. Mr. Roosevelt 
during his Minnesota visit was reported to have 
tried to smooth out some of the rufflement occa- 
sioned when anti-fusion Democrats found their 
party nominees, picked in a Staté Democratic pri- 
mary, wiped off the general election ballots. 

Former Senator James Reed, heading the anti- 
New Deal Jeffersonian Democrats, led violent criti- 
cism by his group of what they said was proof of 
New Dealism having been exalted above the in- 
terests of the Democratic party. 


SENATOR GLASS’ PAPER CRITICAL 


The Lynchburg (Va.) News, owned by Senator 
Carter Glass (Dem.) editorially declares the Demo- 
cratic party has “committed suicide” in Minnesota 
and fears “this is a move in the direction of turn- 
ing over the Democratic party in 1940 to a national 
Farmer-Labor party.” Rejecting the Farley-Roose- 
velt strategy, Senator Glass’ paper says it hopes 
Minnesota Republicans will win against “the radi- 
cal, socialistically inclined Farmer-Laborites, whose 
fight will be indorsed by every Communist in the 
land.” 

“If Democrats in one State are to destroy their 
own party in the interest of another party, how 
appeal effectively to the party loyalty of Demo- 
crats elsewhere?” demands the News. “If:a whole 
party can be sacrificed in one State to help an- 
other party, where is the consistency in charging 
a handful of Democrats elsewhere with disloyalty 
when they walk out? . . The answer is that 
they cannot be condemned with any consistency 
or with any effectiveness.” 

Senator Glass is one of the Democratic critics 
of the New Deal who refused to “take a walk.” 

Communist speakers continue to complain that 
their civil liberties have been violated. They pro- 
tested last week against being barred by a court 
injunction from speaking at Mena, Ark. On the 
other hand, the National Civic Federation of New 
York City filed with the FCC a demand for revoca- 
tion of the National Broadcasting Company’s li- 
censes for having permitted Communist broadcasts. 





Gov. Landon in Drive 
To Win Midwest 


N HIS fourth major campaign 
swing of 2,400 miles through the 
Great Lakes States, Gov. Alfred M. 
Landon last week, with chief addres- 
ses at Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo, 
and Grand Rapids and many a shorter 
speech en route, carried his vigorous 
criticisms of New Deal policy and 
arguments for his own programs to 
thousands of voters in the critically 
important commonwealths of Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 


Monday night, in the Cleveland auditorium 
where he was nominated for the Presidency, he told 
a crowd of 17,000 that diverting money intended 
“for the relief of human suffering” to the building 
up of “a shameless political machine” had be- 
come a “national scandal.” If he is elected, he 
promised, no American citizen will have “to sell 
his vote for bread.” 

Return of relief to the States and localities, but 
with Federal grants-in-aid, was set forth as the 
Republican program, with “liberal” provision for 
the needy unemployed but elimination of waste, 
“flagrant mismanagement” and political manipu- 
lation. (All Governor Landon’s major speeches 
made during his political tour last week are pub- 
lished in full text on pages 12, 13, 18 and 21.) 

At Mount Vernon, Ohio, the candidate charged 
Secretary Hull with making a misleading claim at 
Minneapolis that American exports had increased 
42 per cent from 1933 to 1935. He said Commerce 
Department figures ‘Showed only a 4 per cent in- 
crease. 

Mr. Hull, he charged, was using “old dollar” fig- 
ures for 1933 and devalued 59-cent dollar figures 
for 1935. Gov. Landon cited figures showing de- 
crease of farm exports and increase of farm im- 
ports in the period mentioned. He pointed out that 
Roosevelt dollar devaluation had increased ad va- 
lorem rates 69 per cent in the Smoot-Hawley act 
against which Democratic critics have complained 
without acting to cut the rates. 


CANDIDATE'S STAND ON LABOR 


In a Toledo speech Tuesday addressed especially 
to labor, Gov. Landon reiterated his stand on the 
right of labor to organize. He lauded the late 
Samuel Gompers for his service in preventing “or- 
ganized labor from being destroyed by its social- 
istic enemies” and in having labor maintain its in- 
dependent power by steering clear of partisan al- 
liances. 

From Ohio, the Landon itinerary led to Michigan. 
Addressing a crowd of 10,000 persons in the chilly 
Detroit baseball park Tuesday night, the nominee 
cited the various emergency powers granted the 
executive which, he charged, President Roosevelt 
seeks to make permanent. He pointed to the paral- 
lel course of beginnings of dictatorship in Europe. 
He pledged himself, if elected, to demand repeal 
of grants of “autocratic” powers to the President. 
He instanced recovery progress of the Michigan 
automobile industry in spite of the New Deal as 
example of a triumph of American business initia- 
tive over destructive Federal paternalism. He chal- 
lenged Mr. Roosevelt to tell the people before elec- 
tion whether he intends to try to circumvent the 
Supreme Court and reestablish the principles of 
NRA and farm regimentation. 


INDORSED BY HENRY FORD 


During his Detroit stay he was a guest of Henry 
Ford, who announced he will vote for the Kansan 
as a man who “ate out of a dinner bucket for years 
and still thinks along with the men who carry 
dinner buckets.” 

Speaking before an open-air crowd of 75,000 at 
Grand Rapids, Gov. Landon said New Deal liberal- 
ism had been too often “liberal only in the spend- 
ing of other people’s money” and had indiscrimi- 
nately confused “change” with “progress.” He re- 
peated his assertion that the Federal budget can 
be balanced “by substituting good administration 
for bad at Washington, by cutting out waste, in- 
competency and extravagance and by using relief 
funds for relief purposes instead of squandering 
them in the building up of an insidious political 
machine.” 


AT BIRTHPLACE OF G.O.P. 


At Jackson the nominee visited the Michigan 
birthplace of the Republican party. At Peru, Ind., 
14 elephants from a circus were paraded to his 
train to greet him, 

At Danville, Ill., the nominee flung a defiant reply 
to the Roosevelt Chicago speech. 

“What recovery we have had,” he said, “has 
come since the Supreme Court gave the country a 
real breathing spell from the President’s ‘must’ leg- 
islation, based on the doctrine of regimented busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture.” 

These policies, he said, “have kept 20 millions on 
the relief rolls and 11 millions in the mire of un- 
employment.” And while the President gives “lip 
service” to the system of free enterprise, New Deal 
spokesmen are “flooding the country with books, 
speeches and other propaganda” advocating “the 
doctrine of scarcity, of regimentation of all phases 
of our national life,” and “insidiously attacking the 
doctrines of home rule and of an independent ju- 
diciary.” 

As the “Sunflower Special” sped homeward to 
Topeka, Gov. Landon made the surprise announce- 
ment he would start immediately on a Westward 
swing that would take him to California before he 
makes his final tour of the Eastern cities. 


COL. KNOX TOURS THE SOUTH 

On an invasion into the South last week, Col. 
Frank Knox ‘at Richmond said President Roose- 
velt’s re-election may destroy the Democratic party 
in America. The New Deal had “scuttled” the party 
in Minnesota by withdrawing its ticket in favor of 
the Farmer-Labor party, he pointed out. The 
Roosevelt Administration has abandoned the prin- 
ciples of the party, he declared, with result that 
“the greatest men in the party, its ablest states- 
men and most respected leaders, are bitterly op- 
posed to the present Administration.” To accuse the 
Democratic party for responsibility for the New 
Deal, he said at Asheville, N C., would be a “slan- 
der” on the party of Jefferson, Cleveland, Wilson 
and Carter Glass. 
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+ MR. HOOVER'S CHARGES OF FISCAL ‘JUGGLING’ BY THE NEW DEAL + 


Extracts from the address of 
former President Hoover be- 


fore a Republican rally in 


Philadelphia, Oct. 16: 


propose to discuss the New Deal 

morals in arithmetic. Another title 
might be “Government by Decep- 
tion.” A subtitle might be “Intel- 
lectual Honesty in Political Cam- 
paigns.” And I may say at once 
that the loss to this nation by the 
corruption of public thinking is far 
greater than the waste of public 
money.... 

In that Pittsburgh speech of four 
years ago Mr. Roosevelt said that 
the Republican spending was “the 
most reckless and extravagant pace 
I have ever been able to discover in 
the statistical record of any peace- 
time government anywhere, any 
time.” That speech showed high 
artistry in denunciation It showed 
high imagination in figures... . And 
all this was applied to an increase 
of the national debt during the last 
Republican administration of some- 
thing over three billions without de- 
ducting recoverable loans. Mr. 
Roosevelt having exhausted these 
words on three billions, what is there 
left to use on the ultimate fourteen 
billions? 


INSTANCES PROMISES MADE 

He denied Republicans any mercy 
from the fact that Federal revenues 
had precipitously dropped off by 
two billion through a world-wide 
calamity. He denied us any quar- 
ter because we had placed humanity 
first in the American budget and 


a people in distress. Now he claims 
a patent on that idea. He gave us 
no credit marks for fighting a pork 
barrel Democratic Congress to get 
a balanced budget. He has patented 
many improvements on that barrel. 
With solemnity he promised to save 
25 per cent a year from expendi- 
tures of the Government and to at 
once balance the budget. And he 
tearfully appealed to the woman in 
her home struggling to balance her 
budget. And he vigorously asserted 
he would never conceal anything. 

In reply at that time I corrected 
these misstatements. But misrep- 
resentation can only be washed up 
in the laundry of time. That laun- 
dry is working. 

Mr. Roosevelt in the 1936 model 
Pittsburgh speech naturally omitted 
correction of his inexactitudes of 





four years before. He now dismisses 


| his own immensely greater deficits 
| and all the evidences of his wastes 
| and follies by the pious remark that 
| for him and his supine Congress to 
| have balanced his budget would 


“have been a crime against the 
American people.” Thus he changes 
the rules between these two innings. 

The President tn this last Pitts- 
burgh speech implies delicately that 
he brought about recovery from the 
depression. His minions, of course, 
shout it. 

We can examine this also for a 
moment. The origins of this depres- 
sion are agreed on by almost every 
economist, every scholar, every in- 
formed statesman in the world. It 
was the inexorable and inevitable 
world-wide aftermath of the World 


War.... 
| THE START OF RECOVERY 


That the beginnings of recovery 
were world-wide, including the 
United States, in the Spring of 1932 
is recognized by almost every econ- 
omist, every scholar, every informed 
statesman. That was nine months 
before Mr. Roosevelt ever came to 
the Presidency. And in many of 
these countries without the inter- 
ferences of New Deals recovery has 
marched further and faster than in 
the United States. 


Mr. Roosevelt naturally does not | 


, emphasize the fact that at his elec- 
spent and loaned public funds to | 


tion the United States alone fal- 
tered in the world-wide march of 
recovery. He does not recall that 
the American bank panic was a 
panic of fear that he would not keep 
his campaign promises, particularly 
as to the currency. He now 
claims political reward for that un- 
necessary forcing of the country 
into the ditch of panic.... 

In the Pittsburgh speech two 
weeks ago the President develops 
the idea of a baseball scoreboard 
and sets certain figures upon it for 
the fans to look at. 
he said that the last Republican Ad- 


| ministration had increased the na- 


tional debt by over three billions. 


| He admitted that he had already in- 
| increased it by thirteen billions. But 


he claims a deduction of six and 
cne-half billions from his increase 
because of the bonus and for recov- 











Roy S. Mather, Pres. 
Mather Bros., Inc. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. J. Carr, Vice Pres. 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Each of these men was once skeptical 
about Dictaphone. But today, each is 
convinced—in terms of his own busi- 
ness. Each has learned for himself that 
handling correspondence is only one 
of this modern dictating machine's 
advantages—that the Dictaphone does 
an all-day job of saving time, easing 
pressure, cutting off mistakes and mis- 
understandings, breeding better and 
more profitable working habits for the 
big boss and everybody else. 


The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which caid Trade-Mark is Anolied: 


George M. Slocum 
Automotive Daily News 
Detroit, Mich. 


IRR: j “stone 


| Warrants Mr. 


Deal guaranteed loans. 
Strike is that the debt for veterans | 


| one-half billions. 
| moral scoreboard had been put be- 





For instance, | 








| erable loans. Any umpire would call 
that statement out on three strikes | 
of which one was a foul. 


Strike one: He deducts the pres- 


| ent recoverable loans from his debt. 
But he misses the opportunity to be | 
| intellectually honest and likewise de- 
duct from the last Republican Ad- 

| ministration over two billion of re- | 
They were handed | 
| to him, largely collected by him and 
| spent by him. Second, no publication 


coverable loans. 


of the United States Government 
Roosevelt’s valuation 
of five billion on recoverable assets, 
especially when we consider the 
enormous hidden losses in the New 
The third 


was not paid off. Incidentally, he did 
not include the further increase of 
debt he is piling up. Thus the score 
cf Republican increase in taxpayers’ 
debt is one billion, not three billions. 


| His own score on the same basis will 


be about ten billions, not six and 
If such an un- 


fore any baseball game in the coun- 
try the manager would be driven 


| off the field. 


DISCUSSES FOREIGN LOANS 

In this 1936 speech the President 
made the statement that between 
1920 and 1930 eight billions of money 
out of American pockets had been 


| sent to foreign countries and used 


by them to give employment to their 
citizens. He says that most of that 
money is gone for good. He implies 
that it was taken away from Amer- 
ican workmen and given to foreign 
workmen. That reflects mostly upon 
my predecessors in office, including 
President Wilson. But I shall not 
let that smear rest upon them... . 

I have had each of these foreign 
borrowings which were offered to the 
American public carefully traced. I 
am informed their total was seven 
billions, not eight billions. That is, 
however, an error of only 12% per 
cent, and we can let that pass. Of 
these seven billions that are sup- 
posed to be lost, two billions have 
become due and have been paid in 
full. 
but interest and amortization are 
being met regularly. The remaining 
two billions are partly in default, 
but are being salvaged as the world 
recovers. The net result is that this 
is an error of about 8714 per cent.... 

But still more interesting in this 
connection 


| Roosevelt has 


| reduce expenses 25 per cent. 


Three billions are not yet due, | 





is the fact that Mr. 


Government Finance Statements Full of ‘Deceit’ 
| And ‘Hypocrisy, Former President Says 


automatically and 


without consent of these private 


| American citizens canceled 41 per 


cent of these debts from foreigners. 
He did that when he devalued our 
dollar. He made the foreigners a 
gift of about three billions of dol- 
lars from American pockets. 
And I may add that this cancella- 
tion of foreign debts applies also 
to the eleven billions of war debts 
owed the American people. ... 


| THE BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 


But this juggling with the score- 
board has not been 
evanescent public speeches. 
gone far deeper than that.... 

The New Deal quickly introduced 
an entirely new system of double 
bookkeeping. “Emergency” or “re- 
covery and relief” expenditures on 
one side were separated from “gen- 
eral” or “ordinary” or “routine” ex- 
penditures on the other. 

Such double bookkeeping never 
has been used for honest purposes 
by governments. Its very motive is 
intellectual dishonesty. That is per- 
nicious deceit.... 

But the New Deal has a great sor- 
row to hide. You remember Mr. 
Roosevelt promised that he would 
The 
skeleton of that promise has rattled 
in the New Deal closet until they 
have tried to quiet it by juggling 
the double books. ... 

On July 15 of this year of 1936, 
three months before the coming 
election, Mr. Roosevelt’s Treasury 
Department published a handy ta- 
ble for New Deal orators giving 
many figures. They show New Deal 
expenditures on all accounts for 
three years were something over 
$23,300,000,000. Of this sum they 
claim the regular ordinary routine 
expenditures of the government were 
only $3,100,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1934; they were $3,720,000,000 in 1935, 
and $3,920,000,000 in 1936 if we omit 


| the bonus. 


The real total expenditures of 
both kinds of books are now about 
$9,000,000,000 a year... . 

They have three formulas for 
making these expenditures look less 
than they are. 

Formula No. 1. The Roosevelt 
Administration has made some 
beautiful economies by just omit- 
ting certain items from its regular 


| expenditures before it comes to the 


totals announced to the people. 


+ 


| 





confined to | 
It has 














They appear only in an 
dix. . ‘ 

Formula No. 2. It has always been 
a rightful principle of government 
accounting under the old com- 
mandments to pay all receipts or 
all final recoveries from revolving 
accounts into the Treasury. Then 
Congress appropriates them outand | 
thus holds control of the expendi- 
tures. But the Roosevelt Acminis- 
tration has improved this greatly. 
They now deduct certain receipts 
from expenditures before they come 
to the totals which are announced 
to the public. . . 


EXPENSES DISGUISED 

The New Deal has done some 
surprising sieight-of-hand with this 
line of arithmetic. In 1935 over $180,- | 


appen- 


| more 


000,000 of the expenses were writ- 
ten off this way before the totals 
of expenditures were given to the 
public. In 1936 apparently over $500,- 
000,000 of expenses are got rid of 
this way before we come to the final 
sum that is announced to the peo- 
ple. . 

Formula No.3. And this is a much 
potent formula for juggling 


scoreboards. ... Mr. Roosevelt ob- 


| tained many billions of lump appro- 


priations from Congress to spend 
about any way he liked under the 


| sympathetic title “relief and recov- 


The 1935 Annual Report of the 
Treasury on page 11 proudly pub- 
lished the general or irdinary ex- 
penditures of the Department of 
Commerce as only $10,967,000. ... 

If we search we will find that $10,- 
197,000 expenses of the department 
were paid out of “recovery and re- 
lief” funds. ... Among these items 
I notice that even the propagation 
of fish has now in part become @ 
matter of “relief and recovery.” 

On page 10 of Mr. Roosevelt’s 1935 
Treasury report the national defense 
figure is given as $533,000,000. ... 

More than $176,000,000 in these 


| relief who did not get the full money 


Ga” «a's 


This should interest the people on | Military expenditures had been 


transferred to “relief and recovery” 
or “emergency.” But more than that, 


[Continued on Page 18.] 


the people through Congress voted 
them, 





SWITCH TO AMAZING NEW CAR 


Read What These Motorists Who Have 
Previewed the New and Bigger 1937 Dodge Say 


CORING a sensation at one pre- 

view after another, the new 1937 
Dodge is being acclaimed as the 
greatest money-saving Dodge of 
them all! It is so phenomenal in 
economy, beauty, roominess and 
comfort that everyone who hasseen 
it agrees that “millions will want 
to switch to this new and bigger 
Dodge for 1937!” They marvel that 
such a big, luxurious car with so 
many extra-value features costs 
just a few dollars more than the 


lowest-priced cars! me 
sf. LOUIS— 
“Getting a look at 
the new 1937 Dodge 
beats anything I’ve 
had for excitement 
in a long time,” says 
J. B. Waters. “It’s 
an absolute knock- 
out for looks. When 
you add the new 
features that spell 
greater riding com- 
fort and safety, it’s a 
cinch there'll be mil- 
lions of motoristslike 
myself who'll want 


to sit behind the wheel of thenew Dodge.” 


LITTLE ROCK —“‘I've just seen 
the new 1937 Dodge—and what 
a dream it is!” exclaims Mrs. W. 
H. Halliburton, Jr. “I can picture 
millions of other women getting 
as excited as I am when they see 
this car for themselves. I know 
they'll want to own and drive it, 
no matter how attached they are 
to the car they’re driving now.” 


TACOMA—“For a downright 
thrill, the biggest I have had in 
years was seeing the new 1937 
Dodge,” says Roy H. Sandberg. 
“Its new lines will take top 
honors anywhere. All the way 
through this car arenew improve- 
ments to make it ride even better 
and cost lesstokeep. Thousands 
upon thousands will want to shift 
to this car.” 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.—‘“I never 
imagined any automobile could be so 
truly beautiful—so exquisitely fitted and 
appointed,” says Kay Walsh. “All my 
old ideas of motor car style, comfort, 
luxury and value have been turned 
completely upside down. Just wait till 
other women all over the country see 
this beautiful new car!” 





MILWAUKEE —“I've always 
sworn by the make of car I’m 
driving now,” says Benedict 
Stych, “but after one look at the 
new 1937 Dodge I knew it was 
the car for me. I’m going to 
change over to Dodge and I bet 
there’ll be millions of other 
motorists who'll see eye to eye 
with meand want to do the same.” 











,.. Ley asked us 


Guy. M. Beckett, Vice Pres. 
Beckett Paper Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


| 
Yet these men were not so/d any- 
thing. They simply said “Show me!” | 
and we let them try the Dictaphone on | 
their own work—without cost or obli- 
gation. You can’t afford to put off 
investigating the new Nuphonic Re- 
corder. As the very first step to such a 
riskless test, we invite you to look into 
a few established facts in the interesting 
booklet, “What's An Office Anyway?” 
The coupon below will bring it to you. 
Send for it today. 


Among the Prominent Users of 
Dictaphone Are: 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
George S. May, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Exclusive Nuphonic reproduc- 
tion of the improved Dictaphone 
duplicates the human voice al- 
most perfectly. 


Company ... 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada— 137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


(€) I wantto see your representative. 


US-10 





©) Please send me my copy of “* What's An Office Anyway?” 











THE GREATEST THRILL IN FOOTBALL 
IS A PERFECT SCORING PLAY. 
MINNESOTA PULLED A BEAUTY 
LAST YEAR IN THE MINNESOTA- 
Pe NEBRASKA GAME 








MINNESOTA HAD 
ADVANCED DOWN 
THE FIELD FOR 

A FIRST DOWN ON 

NEBRASKA'S 
9Q-YARD LINE, 
NOW HERE'S 

WHERE FOOTBALL 

BRAINS COME IN. 

HERE'S WHAT 
TO WATCH 
FOR AT THE 
NEXT GAME— 
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“AND COMES OUT WITH THE SWEET- 
EST SCORING PLAY I'VE EVER SEEN. LET 
\yME DRAW YOU A COACH’S DIAGRAM 
\QOF IT ON THE TABLECLOTH... 





SPINE. 1 GET SO WORKED- 
UP AT A BIG GAME | 
CANT ENJOY MY 
FOOD AFTERWARDS 


BASEBALL PITCHER DOES—— RUNNING PLAYS TO GET 
\ THEIR OPPONENTS OUT OF POSITION & OFF TIMING 
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A UNE PLUNGE OFF CENTER IS STOPPED BY NEBRASKA. 
A THIS PLAY IS NOT INTENDED TO SCORE. MINNESOTA IS 
RE DOING WHAT EVERY CLEVER TENNIS STAR, FENCER, OR 


BALANCED LINE. THE QUARTER-BACK,*3 BACK, TAKES THE PASS FROM 
CENTER™., @ DOES A HALF SPINNER» AND TOSSES AN UNDERARM 
LATERAL ~™ TO THE RIGHT HALF-BACK,*2 BACK @), WHO FEINTS AT 
[A THE LINE, THEN THROWS A SECOND LATERAL», TO THE LEFT HALF~ 
BACK, THE TAIL~BACK @ WHO HAS BEEN COMING OVER. THE TAIL - 
BACK PIVOTS QUICKLY AND CUTS OFF TACKLE...FOR A TOUCHDOWN @ 





DOWNS [Kg 


Yos TO GO Kg 3 
BALL WATTS 


prea 








AGAIN MINNESOTA THRUSTS AT THE LINE. 
x NEBRASKA STOPS THEM DEAD. THEY'RE FIGHTING 
WITH EVERY OUNCE OF VIGOR TO PREVENT 

“\MINNESOTA FROM SCORING — 


9 TEAMS OUT OF IO WOULD UNCORK THEIR SCORING PLAYS ; 
NOW. BUT NEBRASKA EXPECTS THIS. MINNESOTA HAS TO USE e 
OECEPTION. FOR THE THIRD TIME THEY CRASH THE LINE. THE BALL / ¥* 
IS ON THE %2 YARD LINE. MINNESOTA GOES INTO A HUDDLE— // 


> 








MEANTIME EVERY MAN ON THE NEBRASKA TEAM WHO CAN STOP THE 
PLAY IS TAKEN OUT. THANKS TO THE THREE PLAYS JUST PRECEDING, 
THEY ARE OFF-BALANCE AND OUT OF POSITION. THIS MAKES IT 
EASIER TO STRETCH THEM DOWN FLAT AND OUT OF THE RUNNING. THE 
ACTION PICTURE SHOWS THE PERFECT MINNESOTA BLOCKING. 














LET ME GIVE YOU ANOTHER GOOD 
POINTER THEN: SMOKE CAMELS 


BETWEEN COURSES AND AFTER 


EATING. CAMELS 
HELP EASE 
STRAIN FOR ME 
AND BRING ME 
A FEELING OF 
DIGESTIVE 
WELL-BEING 





1 COVER A GOOD SECTION OF 
THE COUNTRY—— SEE PRAC- 
TICALLY ALL THE TOP-NOTCH 
ATHLETES-——CAMELS ARE THE 
FAVORITE EVERYWHERE. 
THEY SET THE 

ALL-TIME HIGH 

FOR MILDNESS 

AND FLAVOR. 

AND CAMELS 

DON'T GET ON 

YOUR NERVES 








CAMELS SET YOU RIGHT! 
SMOOTH AWAY THE DAYS UPS AND DOWNS, LET 
DIGESTION GET OFF TO A GOOD START. JUST EN- 

JOY CAMELS AT MEALTIMES AND AFTER. 
SMOKING CAMELS SPEEDS UP THE FLOW OF Di- 
GESTIVE FLUIDS——INCREASES ALKALINITY —— 
BRINGS A SENSE OF WELL-BEING —— SO 





FOR SAKE SMOKE CAMELS, 

CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE 

EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — TURKISH 

AND DOMESTIC—THAN ANY OTHER 

POPULAR BRAND. (steweo) R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 











NO WONDER THEY ALLWANT TO 
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Full text of addresses made Oct. 
12 by Governor Landon of Kan- 
sas, Republican candidate for 
President, in the Ohio cities of 
Cleveland, Akron and Mount 
Vernon and in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Oct. 14, are printed on 
this page. The address deliv- 
ered at Cleveland follows: 


NIGHT I want to talk about the 
most urgent human problem that 
faces the American people at this 
hour.. The problem of the millions 
of men and women of this country 
—our fellow citizens—who are out 
of jobs and the many more millions 
who are on relief. 

I am going to discuss our Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for the protec- 
tion of these men and women on re- 
lief until they can again find em- 
ployment at real jobs, paying the 
best of good wages. 

And at the very outset let me re- 
peat a pledge I have made from 
Kansas to Maine. 
Chief Executive of this country, the 
Federal budget is going to be bal- 
anced, but it is not going to be bal- 
anced at the expense of our needy 
unemployed. They are entitled to 
ample relief for their needs, and I 
shall see that they get it. 

In approaching this human prob- 
lem of relief, the first amazing fact 
that we encounter is this. 
in America tonight knows exactly 
how many of our fellow citizens are 
out of work, nobody knows how 
many are on relief. Even the gov- 


| Rewublican Candidate at Cleveland Promises to Care For Jobless Without Making 
Them ‘Sell Their Votes For Bread’—Pleas in 





If I am elected | 


Nobody | 


POLITICS 


| 
| 
| 


through a series of breathing spells. 

The way to recovery is for the 
Government to stop trying to run 
the lives of 130,000,000 people. If 
the Government will do this, if it 
will give American initiative a 
chance, 11,000,000 men and women 
will not long be looking vainly for 
jobs. 

We refuse to believe those mem- 
bers of this Administration who say 
this nation has passed its last fron- 
tier of opportunity—those prophets 
of despair who claim that never 
again will there be work in this 
country for everybody. 

This doctrine of despair has been 
preached time and time before. Al- 


ways it has been given the lie by the | 


inventiveness, the energy and the 
self-reliance of the American peo- 
ple. There is still work to be done 
in this country—plenty of work— 
far more work than planners in 
Washington realize, or can ever 
provide. 

Common sense tells us that com- 
plete re-employment cannot take 
place overnight. Our sense of duty 
tells us that until there are jobs for 
all we must provide relief. Unlike 
the Administration, however, I view 


| relief as a temporary problem. 


ernment at Washington does not | 


know. This is inexcusable. 


ASKS A RELIEF CENSUS 


This Administration 


has found | 


time to make tourist guide books. | 


It has found money to classify fos- 
sils. It has spent $7,500,000,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money in the name 
of relief. But it has found neither 
time nor money to inform itself of 
the extent and of nature of the re- 
lief problem. 
rectly involves one-sixth of our peo- 
ple this is, to say the least, tragic 
neglect. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor says there are over 11,000,000 
unemployed. There appear to be 
about 20,000,000 on relief. This is 
no situation to be dismissed with 
talk of rising stock market prices in 
New York; it cannot be turned aside 
by boasting of corporation profits. 
This is a situation that must be 
faced openly and with courage. 

We are a generous people. We 
have gladly provided for our fellow 
citizens, who, through no fault of 
their own, have been deprived of 
livelihood. We shall continue to be 
liberal. 

But liberality is not enough. We 
dollars. We have the duty of admin- 
istering relief so wisely, so sympa- 
thetically, that human values will 
not be destroyed. And we have the 
duty of doing everything within our 
power to assist real recovery. That 
means to get real jobs for the un- 
employed. 

In both these duties the present 
Administration has a record of mis- 
erable failure. 


“DIVERTED RELIEF” FUNDS 

Money intended for the relief of 
human suffering is being diverted 
to the building up of a shameless 
political machine. No professions 
of warm humanity can hide this 
fact. Our hearts go out to those 
millions of our own people who 
through no fault of their own have 
been the victims of this debauch- 
ing of relief funds for political pur- 
poses. 

But even that is not the worst 
that has happened under this Ad- 
ministration. They may call it re- 
form, they may call it national plan- 
ning, but the ugly fact is the mem- 
bers of this Administration have 
condemned one-sixth of our people 


The first step toward solving it 
is to forget about politics and fix 
our attention upon the needs of the 
unemployed. 


POLITICS IN RELIEF 

Everybody knows 
much politics in relief. 
become a national scandal. 


there is 
This has 
The 


| evidence of this playing of politics 


In a matter that di- | 


_ have duties that go beyond mere | 


to live in a separate economic world | 


of their own. 

Isolated from the main stream of 
our national life, they have been 
catalogued, registered, regimented 
and controlled by a Federal bureau- 
cracy which promises them no fu- 
ture. All that they can hope for is 
the bare necessities of life. In this 
Separate world they are deprived of 
the hope and opportunity that is 
their birthright. 

Surely it is our imperative duty 
to help these millions of men and 
women to free themselves from de- 
pendence on government. We must 
help them win back their inde- 
pendence. 

Our people want to stand on their 
own feet. I do not agree for a mo- 
ment with those who say that a 
large group of our fellow citizens 
prefer relief to honest work. Every 
self-respecting American wants a 
recovery that will bring real jobs at 
Teal pay. We all know that this is 
the only final solution to the relief 
problem. 

After three years it must be ob- 
vious to every one that waste and 
extravagance do not make jobs. 
Cracking down on business and 
arousing class hatreds do not restore 
employment. 


ployment will never come while 


shonest bug’zess is forced to tip-toe 


| 
| 
| 





Recovery and reem- : 


| 


has been supported by documented 
and sworn testimony, published in 
every part of the land. 

It is a disgrace to the Administra- 
tion. It is more than that. It isa 
humiliation to the American peo- 
ple. I am dedicated to the propo- 
sition that henceforth no American 
citizen shall ever again be put in 


| WPA instructed employees 


too | 


IN RELIEF: 


‘NATIONAL SCANDAL, 





a new program—the so-called pro- 
gram of work relief. 

So in May, 1935, the WPA was in- 
troduced, and for the next few 
months we had both FERA and 
WPA. And so it has gone. 

Men and women have been shifted 
from home relief to work relief and 
back to home relief again. 
plain fact of the matter is they still 
don’t know where they stand. All 


The | 


they know is they are in the grip of | 


their political exploiters. 


DOUBTS ANY REAL PROGRESS 

In this piling of program upon 
program there has been no progress 
whatsoever. Men are still looking 
in vain for an effective plan of re- 
lief. 


Instead of getting that, there | 


But I do condemn the mismanage- 
ment which keeps the unemployed 
at subsistence wages while providing 
good salaries for the favored few. It 
is not a question of how much the 
unemployed are getting; it is a ques- 
tion of how much their political ex- 
ploiters are taking. 

What is the proper method for 
handling relief? It is not an easy 
problem. But it is a problem which 
can—and must—be solved. Surely 
the courage and common sense that 
has built America will not surrender 
before the challenge of this task. 

As I have said, the first thing is 
to get rid of waste, extravagance and 
politics in the Administration of re- 
lief. We must have a common-sense, 
workable solution. It must be de- 


has been more red tape and more 
politics. 

This probably explains why the 
Administration has deliberately kept 


cannot get one; not for those who 


We must have a program that will 


signed for those who want a job but | 


the country in the dark. Why it 


has consistently refused to make | 


available clear and adequate figures 
on the use of relief funds. Even our 
Federal and State legislative bodies 
cannot get their questions answered 
satisfactorily. 

Last Spring, the Pennsylvania 
State Senate appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate relief. At once 
the non-political director of the 
not to 
answer questions. 

Next, the Department of Justice 
furnished lawyers to all the wit- 
nesses to help them carry out that 
order. Finally, an Assistant Attor- 
ney General appeared in person and 
obtained an injunction against the 
committee to prevent a highly | 
proper investigation. This is an in- | 


| credible thing in free America. 


the position where he has to selt his | 


vote for bread. 

Now I am going to discuss the 
flagrant mismanagement of relief by 
this Administration. It has divert- 
ed hundreds of millions of dollars 
intended for relief to non-relief pur- 
poses. It has used relief as an ex- 
perimental playground for every 
foolish fad and pet theory that came 
along. The whole program has lack- 
ed any sound, practical, clear-headed 
planning. 

What a record for an Administra- 
tion that wants to arrange the de- 
tails of the entire economic life of 
our people. 

After nearly four years this Ad- 
ministration should have definite 
ideas on how to meet the relief 
problem. But it must be obvious to 
every one that it has none. Look at 
its record. 


SAW ALPHABETS BUT NO PLAN 

In the Spring of 1933 an elaborate 
program was started. The FERA 
was to help the States take care of 
actual need. The Public Works Ad- 
ministration and the NRA were to 
provide work for millions. But by 
the time Autumn came around it 
was discovered that these plans had 
failed. And so another alphabetical 
agency was set up, the CWA. It ran 
for just four months. 

For the next ten months the Ad- 
ministration went back to the old 
FERA. Then in January, 1935, the 
President told Congress: 

“The Federal Government must 
and shall quit this business of re- 
lief. I am not willing that the vi- 
tality of our people be further sap- 
ped by the giving of cash, of mar- 
ket baskets, of a few hours of weekly 
work, cutting grass, raking leaves or 
picking up papers in the public 
parks.” 

He therefore asked Congress for a 
blank check of $4,880,000,000 to start 





What figures have been made 


take care of all who are genuinely in 
need; not one designed for political 
henchmen and ward-heelers. 


PROPER RELIEF PROGRAM 

The first step in building an in- 
telligent system for handling relief 
is to find out the facts. That the 
Republican party proposes to do. 

Monsignor Keegan, head of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdio- 
cese of New York, recently said: 

“We believe the administration of 
the work program and of relief can, 
in the main, be carried out most ef- 
fectively through local and State di- 
rection.” 

That is sound advice. The Repub- 
lican party, as a major reform, pro- 
poses to return the administration 
of relief to the States. It will then 
be possible for the communities 
themselves to determine just what 








Mr. Landon’s Campaign 


N the course of his fourth campaign tour, concluded last week, 

Gov. Alfred M. Landon of Kansas made major speeches at 
Akron, Mount Vernon and Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 12; at Toledo, 
Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., Oct. 13; at Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 14, 
and at Danville, Ill., on Oct. 15. Four of his speeches are published 
in full text on this page and on following pages will be found the full 
text reports of his other main speeches of the week. 








public are strangely contradictory. 
For example, in May, 1933, the av- | 
erage cost of each relief case was | 
$15.15 a month. Twenty months | 
later the cost had doubled. It was | 
$30.45 a month. But why the cost | 
doubled they won’t tell us. } 
We are told that in 1935 the cost | 
per case for relief in Nevada was | 
$866 a year, while in the near-by | 
State of Idaho it was only $454. | 
Why? They won’t tell us. 
We are told that under the FERA | 
the cost of administration—the | 
overhead—in South Carolina was | 
18 per cent, but in Vermont it was 
only 5% per cent. Why? They 
won’t tell us. 
It is time we demand an answer. 
On January 3, 1934, the President 
told Congress: “If we maintain the 
course I have outlined, we can con- 
fidently look forward to greater em- 
ployment and a diminution of relief 
expenses.” 


CITES SPURT IN SPENDING 

We did maintain the course he 
outlined, but did we get any reduc- 
tion of relief expenses? We did not. 

At present the Administration is 
spending in the name of relief at an 
annual rate of a billion and a half 
more than in 1934. And yet, less 
than two weeks ago in Pittsburgh, 
the President told us that we have 
had a more rapid recovery than even 
he had anticipated. And the band 
played “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.” 

No one objects to the money spent 





if it goes to those actually in need. 


form the relief should take. They 
will determine what, if any, work re- 
lief projects will be started or con- 
tinued. 

Local agencies are familiar with 
the real needs of their citizens. A 
centralized agency in Washington 
never can be. Wise administration 
of relief depends upon human con- 
tact. Relief cases cannot, and must 
not, be handled as so many marks 
on a bureacratic chart. 

At the same time the Federal Gov- 
ernment must continue to give fi- 
nancial aid through the States. We 
intend to establish a system of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States. We 
Shall ask that the States qualify by 
complying with certain reasonable 
conditions. 

The first of these conditions is 
that a fair proportion of the total 
relief burden shall be contributed 
by the State and local governments. 
A direct financial responsibility is 
the best guarantee we can have that 
the taxpayers’ money will not be 
squandered. Relief officials will be 
held to strict accountability. 

The second is that all who are 
engaged in the administration of 
relief must be selected on a basis of 
merit and fitness. To put men and 
women in charge of relief solely be- 
cause they are politically deserving 
is contemptible. 

The third condition is that en- 
couragement be given to those who 
are trying to become self-support- 
ing. This is of primary importance. 

Today there is little incentive for 
a man on relief to take a private 


l 
| 


would not take a job at any price. | 


job. He knows that if the job proves 
to be temporary, it may take weeks 
and weeks to break through the 
jungle of red tape and get back on 
relief under the present system. 
This must be remedied. 

We should recognize, too, that in 
many cases our unemployed need 
training to fit them for new jobs. 
We must see to it that the best tech- 
nical and educational services are 
made available to them. And we 
must see to it that our workers on 
relief are put in touch at once with 
such jobs as are available. 

If I am elected we will provide an 
efficient employment service. That 
means a service which will bridge 
the gap between the relief rolls and 
a reviving industry willing to play its 
part in the movement for recovery. 

The Republican party proposes, 


SAYS LANDON 


Ohio For Liberty and Liberalism 


further, that Federal public works 
shall be undertaken only on their 
merits and shall not be confused 
with the administration of relief. I 
am opposed to the use of relief labor, 
at relief wages, for the construc- 
tion of Federal public works. 

This, in broad outline, is the Re- 
publican position on relief. So long 
as the need for relief exists, the 
necessary funds must be provided. 
And we must bear in mind not only 
the physical well-being of our less 
fortunate neighbors, but their spirit, 
their courage and their faith, as 
well. 

It is inconceivable that one-sixth 
of our fellow citizens should con- 
tinue to be deprived of those op- 








portunities for growth and develop- 
ment, which are the inalienable 
rights of free men in a free land. 








L=™ me thank you men and women 

of Akron for the fine welcome 
this morning. Your city has an en- 
viable reputation for world leader- 
ship in what has become one of our 
basic industries. Akron and rubber 
are always synonymous, Your dom- 
inance in rubber manufacturing, 
however, does not hide the fact that 
Akron is a well diversified industrial 
city. ws 

Naturally one cannot speak on 
October 12 without being reminded 
that this is the day set aside to 
honor the name of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Columbus started that 
march west to a new land of oppor- 
tunity that has not stopped to this 
day. He had the courage to sail 
strange seas and face unknown 
dangers, seeking a new land. 

Today we continue to push on- 
ward to new opportunity even 
though the continents and oceans 
are all discovered. The initiative 
and the brains which characterized 
Columbus’s adventures still prevail 
in America. 


WHAT THE PIONEERS DID 





It was more than a longing for 
adventure that inspired those who 
have followed the trail of Columbus 
during the centuries. Since his 
time, our ancestors have been a 
strong and stout hearted group. They 
were more imaginative and venture- 
some, than their fellow countrymen. 
They longed for freedom and they 
had the enterprise and ability to 
develop a new land to get it. Even 
though they came from every Eu- 
ropean race they had the capacity 
to forget the old differences and 
join their forces in the development 
of a new race—the American people. 

The richness of American life 
comes from the very diversity of 
racial and religious differences 
which have been poured into the 
melting pot. Our national unity 
springs from a community of ideals 
which we are ready to translate into 
action in our every-day lives. Those 
who came along the way Columbus 
charted for them by the very na- 
ture of things had an intense de- 
sire for liberty. They were deter- 
mined that this new land should be 
one in which every person should be 
free to live his own life. 

The Bill of Rights in our Consti- 
tution is a statement of this herit- 
age of freedom they have left us. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of assembly, and freedom of 
enterprise are the most sacred 
birthright of the American people. 

Today those individual liberties of 
the American people are under a 
more serious attack than at any 
time since they were established on 
this continent. 

I suspect our citizens who have 
only been in this country for one 








+ The Speech at Akron, Ohio + 


generation are more keenly aware 


+ 








of this situation than those who | 


have been here for twenty genera- 
tions. 

But all of us recognize the impor- 
tance of these fundamental national 
issues in the present campaign. We 
must decide whether America shall 
continue as a free country or 
whether we are to espouse a system 
that has brought unhappiness and 
hardship in other parts of the world 
today. 

From the start there has been a 
remarkable independence in Ameri- 
can political thinking and action. 
You folks of this thriving Akron in- 
dustrial district have preserved this 
quality to a remarkable degree. 
That’s why I am delighted to be 
here this morning. You are my kind 
of people. You think the way I 
think. You want the tihngs I want. 
Your views on government are sim- 
ilar to mine. 

We stand for a sane, balanced 
liberalism. It is a real liberalism, a 
marked contrast to another brand 
of the so-called liberalism in evi- 
dence today. 


This reckless squandering of 25 
billion dollars of our money in the 
last three and a half years is not 
liberalism. 

The creation of the greatest and 
most expensive bureaucratic polit- 
ical machine in the history of this 
country is not liberalism. 

Neither is it liberalism to boast of 
performance when there are still 
eleven million of our citizens out of 
work. 

I stand for social security and so 
do you. But I stand for a system 
of protection for every citizen against 
the hazards of age and distress. 


PLEDGE OF BUDGET BALANCE | 

Let me repeat what I said in Chi- 
cago only the other night. If I am 
elected the budget is going to be 
balanced, and I am not going to take 
four years to do it. 

But it is not going to be balanced 
by depriving the needy unemployed 
of necessary relief or by swamping 
the people with taxes. The budget 
can be balanced by cutting out 
profligate spending, reckless experi- 
ments, and the use of political funds 
for political purposes. 

The shackles must be taken from 
American enterprise. 

I stand for the encouragement of 
American industry, that men may 
have real jobs at real wages. But 
there cannot be any sure recovery 
until the Government’s own house 
in Washington has been put in order. 
Recovery is impossible under an 
Administration which spends two 


| dollars for every one it takes in. 


We must get back to the funda- 
mental principles of a system of free 
enterprise. Under this system 
Americans have been free to do 
what would bring them an honest 
and profitable livelihood, provided 
they did not infringe upon the sim- 
ilar rights of others. 

They have been free to plan for 
their own ability. They have been 
free to plan for their children, con- 
fident in the knowledge that in 
Amertca there is no handicap of 
birth or class distinction. 

That freedom the Republican 


| party proposes to reestablish. 


And so, I say again, we must put 
the spenders out. 

We must restore common sense in 
government. We must put the 
American government solidly on its 
feet once more. 








N the few minutes at my disposal 

I want to say a word or two to 
the farmers of Ohio. Ten days ago 
at Minneapolis I undertook to point 
out how the American farmer is 
suffering as a result of Administra- 
tion policies. Not only has he failed 
to regain export markets for agri- 
cultural products but is now ac- 
tually compelled in many lines to 
meet the competition of foreign 
farmers in his own home market. 

A few days ago the President’s 
Secretary of State, in a speech de- 
livered in the same city of Minne- 
apolis, made the following flat asser- 
tions: 

“From a level of slightly over one 
billion six million dollars in 1932 
and 1933 our (total) exports rose 
to two billion, two hundred eighty 
million dollars in 1935—and our 
agricultural products had been and 
steadily since 1932.” 

Then Saturday at Omaha came 
President Roosevelt. He was not as 
specific as his Secretary of State, 
but he indicated in plain language 
that the export markets for our 
agricultural products had been and 
are being reopened. 

Now what are the facts? 

First, as to the Secretary’s state- 
ment with reference to total ex- 
ports. He says our total exports in- 
creased about 42 per cent. 

Now, the Department of Com- 
merce figures show that for the cal- 
endar year 1935 our exports in- 
creased only 4 per cent from 1933 
to 1935. 














‘Real Recovery’ and Jobs for the Idle Viewed as the Primary Needs 


Full text of address by Gov- 
ernor Landon of Kansas, Re- 
publican nominee for Presi- 
dent, delivered at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., Oct. 14. 


It is a real pleasure for me to be 
here with you in Grand Rapids to- 
night. The outside world never 
thinks of your city without being re- 
minded of good furniture. Like so 
many Americans, I have spent a 
good deal of my life in close con- 
tact with Grand Rapids furniture. If 
some of you come out to visit me I 
shall be glad to make you comfort- 
able in a Grand Rapids chair. 

The craftsmen whose skill is re- 





sponsible for the success of your | 


famous industry here did not start 
by discarding good designs, which 
are still famous even though some 
of them go back ’way beyond the 
horse and buggy days. 

On the contrary, they cherished 
and respected them. They retained 
some, improved upon others and 
created in addition new designs of 


| change for progress. 


their own. They recognized that 
progress is the law of life. They have 
been proud to go forward in a great 
tradition. 

This is typical of the people of the 
United States. They are a progressive 
people. That is one reason that the 
best government is a progressive ap- 
plication of old truths. 

We want forward-looking, liberal 
government, but government based 
upon principles that have stood the 
test of time and experience. We 
know from history and from the 
hard school of experience that we 
desert the old truths only at our peril. 

By liberal government we mean a 
government liberal enough in its 
outlook on life not to mistake: mere 
We do not 


| mean the kind of government we 


have been getting at Washington 
during the last 3% years that has 
confused change with progress 
and too often has been liberal only 
in the spending of other people’s 
money. 

jAnd speaking of liberality, let me 





say here what I said East and 
West. If I am elected chief exec- 
utive the budget is going to be bal- 
anced, but it is not going to be 
balanced by depriving our needy 
unemployed of the relief that is 
their right until they can recover 
real jobs at real wages. It is not 
to be balanced by denying aid to 
the American which he ought to 
have, and which I believe the nar 
tion wants him to have. 

It is going to be balanced by 
substituting good administration for 
bad at Washington, by cutting out 
waste, incompetency and extrava- 
gance and by using relief funds for 
relief purposes instead of squan- 
dering them on the building up of 
an insidious political machine. 

Any one who tells you to the con- 
trary is guilty of trifling with the 
truth for the sole purpose of at- 


tempting to obtain votes under false | 


pretense. 
Once the Government at Wash- 





ington has been restored to an ef- | 
ficient and constitutional basis, | great war ended. 


there is going to be a genera: re- 
vival of confidence through the 
country. And confidence is the 
forerunner of real recovery. 


DEFINING “REAL RECOVERY” 

What do we mean by real recov- 
ery? We mean a revival of agri- 
culture, commerce and labor that 
will offer our unemployed real jobs 
again at the best of good wages. 

This is the only permanent cure 
for unemployment. How can any- 
body say that happy days are here 
again for the American people when 
so many millions of our fellow citi- 
zens are still out of work and so 
many more millions still in need of 
relief? 

Under this Administration we 
made the poorest record in our his- 
tory in recovering from hard times. 
Those nations who did not try to 
squander their way out of the de- 
pression are much further along the 


road to recovery than our own. | 


They have less unemployment to- 
day than at any time since the 





In contrast, our primary need to- 
day is jobs for the unemployed. 
That need is just as great as it 
was in 1933. 

The country has been ripe for re- 
covery for the’ last two years. We 
are far behind in expenditures for 
upkeep and improvements and for 
expansion. 

The total of this demand—in in- 
dustry, in new enterprises, in our 
homes and on our farms—amounts 
to billions of dollars. 

Once all this consumer demand 
is released, the problem will not be 
where to find jobs for the unem- 
ployed. The task then will be where 
to find workers for the work. 

Nobody can fool the American 
people. They know recovery when 
they see it, and many millions of 
them are getting tired of having it 
delayed time after time. 

We have not made as much prog- 
ress in coming out of this depres- 
sion as we have a reasonable right 
to expect. No one can hide that 
fact. 





_+ The Speech at Mount Vernon, Ohio + 


How are we to explain this dis- 
crepancy? It is very simple. Mr. 
Hull has expressed 1933 exports in 
terms of the old dollar. He has ex- 
pressed 1935 exports in terms of a 
59-cent dollar. 

Both he and the President must 
have used the same process ‘in 
reaching the conclusion that the 
exports of agricultural products 
have increased substantially and 
steadily since 1932. 

Here again official records show 
with reference to agricultural ex- 
ports that between 1932 and 1935 
exports in terms of actual quanti- 
ties declined as follows: 

Cotton, 33 per cent; wheat, 99 per 
cent; flour, 42 per cent; meat prod- 
ucts, 19 per cent, and lard, 82 per 
cent. 

The Roosevelt method of increas- 
ing our agricultural exports is to 
reduce the yardstick by which they 
are measured. It is just as if we 
cut the bushel measure in half and 
then contended we were exporting 
two bushels instead of one. 

What of agricultural imports? 
During this same period, 1932 
through 1935, the Department of 
Commerce reports state most posi- 
tively that the volume of imports 
of crude foodstuffs increased 41 per 
cent, and that agricultural products 
produced by foreign farmers were 
imported into this country in such 
volume as to displace more than 
twenty million acres of American 
farm lands. 


THE DOLLAR AND THE TARIFF | 

Let me call your attention to an- 
other statement of the President at 
Omaha that is more calculated to 
deceive the American people than to 
enlighten them. 

The President says that the lower 
tariffs adopted in France, Italy and 
Switzerland during the course of 
the last ten days is the result of his 
policy. 

I am not in the confidence of the 
governments of those countries, but 
I venture to suggest that in reduc- 
ing their tariffs following *the de- 
valuation of their currency, these 
particular countries were merely 
conforming their tariff rates to the 
new value of their currency. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his Secretary 
do’ a good deal of talking about the 
inequality of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff rates. If those rates had been 
as inequitable as they said they 
were, when they devalued our dol- 
lar, they would have done precisely 
what these countries ‘have done in 
the last week—they would have re- 
duced our tariff rates to conform to 
a 59-cent dollar. 

As it was, the devaluation of the 
dollar actually raised their ad va- 
lorem rate imposed by the Smoot- 
Hawley bill by 69 per cent. ” 
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Full text of address delivered 


A PLEA AGAINST CONCENTRATION OF POWER IN THE EXECUTIVE 





+ 
ket. In this way it has returned 


by Governor Landon of Kansas American Form of Government Threatened by Trend Toward a Dictatorship, ‘°22%.° ‘*™ "™ * 


Republican nominee for the 


| 


WHAT THE COUNTRY NEEDS 


to show that the need of this coun- 


—_ | Governor Landon Says—Would Repeal All Autocratic Powers Sions ‘isia tr aslo anes 


'TT‘ONIGHT I am going to discuss 


the threat of the present Ad- and foreign exchange at any price fore the Chief Executive as suppli- 
ministration to our American form | he sees fit. And he can use it to | cants or else lose their share of the 


of Government. I am going to dis- | control the price of United States | Federal hand-out. 


cuss it in terms of the rights and | Government bonds. The President spoke truly when 
opportunities secured to us as citi- In short, the President, in the he boasted before Congress in his 
zens by the Constitution of the name of emergency, has acquired report on the state of the Union last 
United States. almost complete control over the January, “we have built up new in- 


Make no mistake about it: This | money and@ credit system of the | struments of public power.” He 


threat to our form of Government | Nation. 
is a major issue in this campaign. | POWER IN ONE MAN’S HANDS 


wreanay | not want any government to have 
In every case the process of de- Also, in the name of emergency, : 

struction follows the same pattern. | the President asked for and re- eg ger hyo Nr romemggaty 

First, the Executive sets himself up | ceived authority to determine how : . 

as a popular leader, and, in the | much agriculture and industry could NO USE FOR AUTOCRACY 





name of national emergency, asks produce and sell; at what wages If I am elected I shall recommend 
that additional authority be given and for how many hours labor | to Congress the repeal of all acts 
to him. could work. Pas giving autocratic powers to the 

Then the legislature gradually In the name of emergency, the Chief Executive. 
yields more and more power to the | President asked for and received I have listed only a few new pow- 
Executive, until the legislature be- | appropriations from Congress to | ¢rs for the President. These powers 
comes a mere instrument of the | spend at his discretion. These so- | Were gtanted with the understand- 
Executive. called blank checks have totaled | ing that they were only temporary. 
Finally, the courts of law are un- | $13,500,000,000. But after the powers had been ob- 
dermined, and the judiciary ceases In other words, during a period tained, rey otter the _emergency 
: was clearly over, we were told that 


to be a protection for the people. | of less than 31 years one President 

When this final stage is reached | has been given the power to spend 
—when the independence of the almost without restriction eight 
courts is destroyed—the rights and times as much as the discretionary 


liberties of the people are gone. spending power given to 30 Presi- 
dents over a period of 143 years. | 


another emergency would be cre- 
ated if the power was given up. 

In other words, the concentration 
of power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent was not a question of tempo- 


The people then are at the mercy rary emergency. It was a question 

of the Executive. The Executive is CONTROL OF PUBLIC PURSE of permanent national policy. In 

all powerful. ‘ Congress, in effect, gave up its | my opinion the emergency of 1933 
“IN THE NAME OF EMERGENCY” constitutional powers and surren- was a anaes embent 

_ | dered its control over the spending Upon this, it seems to me the evi- 

We have seen the results of this | policy of the Government. dence is unmistakable. As viewed 


process abroad. The first steps al- 
ready have been taken here. Think 
back over the last 3% years and 
see what has happened. In the 
name of emergency the President 
asked for and received the right to 
change the amount of gold in the 


Yet one of the most important by this Administration, the unfavor- 
victories in the history of popular | able decisions of the Supreme 
| government was that which won for Court were mere annoying set- 


trol over the pyblic purse. Congress | in the drive for a stronger and 


won by blood of men determined to a more and more powerful Chief 


called staVilization fund 6f two rectly. It is a shameful thing when to return to the control of food 
billion dollars. He can use this fund | our mayors and the Governors of | products by Washington? If it does 


secretly to buy, or sell gold, silver our several States must appear be- | one it must do the other. 


spoke truly when he said these in- 
struments could provide “shackles | candidate for reelection to the 
for the liberties of the people... | 





THE COST OF OPERATING 
AND MAINTAINING OUR 
FLEET MUST COME DOWN. 
IT'S YOUR JOB TO DO IT. I'L 


GIVE YOU 3 MONTHS TO SEE 
THAT IT’S DONE. 





CITIES SERVICE SERVICES CUT COSTS UP TO 30% 


They have helped more than 5000 fleet operators... 
they can do the same for you 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
how much gasolene and power any one of the _—_experts...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the _ ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 


use of exclusive, patented tuning tools and pre- 
cision instruments this unnecessary waste is 


eliminated. As a result you may save up to 30'° developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
of the gasolene and oil you buy. And your fleet —_.,. tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
will operate far more efficiently. heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 














Start cutting costs at once. Add these sub- ; ee SS Se ee eS ee a ee 
stantial savings to your profits. Get full | CITIES SERVICE — Room 727 1 
details on how these two exclusive Cities ; 60 Wall Street, New York ! 
Service services can help you. Write, wire, | Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 1 
telephone or mail coupon today. more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating 
| and maintenance costs up to 30%. 
! 
RADIO CONCERTS...every | Name 1 
Friday at 8 P.M. (E.D.T.)WEAF | 4 gavess 1 
and 38 associated N. B.C. stations | 1 
} City: State " 
t J 





Mr. Executive...LeT THESE TWO EXCLUSIVE. 


| 
} 
| 


It is time to bring it out into the Think what that means. One 

open. man, without notice, can alter the and... enslavement for the public.” | 
We live in a world in which hu- value of the dollar—can threaten ; ome people pan go States 

man liberties are falling. In na- | the savings and purchasing power | 7@V€ never aut ares the Presi- 

tion after nation ideals of democ- of the wages of every man and dent to set up powers that super- 

racy have been swept away. woman in this country. sede their Constitution. They do 


the people’s representatives con- backs. They made no visible change | 


should never abdicate the rights stronger central government under 


dollar. be free. Executive. 
In the name of emergency the Through this transfer of power If there has been a change of | 

President has accepted authority to | over the purse-strings to the Execu- | policy it is time the American peo- | 

issue three billion dollars of green- | tive, he has been able to override | ple were taken into the confidence 

backs. | the rights of local communities and | of the Administration and informed 
In the name of emergency the | the States. He has been able to | of its plans. 

President has asked for and re- | accomplish indirectly what the Does the Administration plan to 

ceived the power to set up a so- Constitution forbids him to do di- reenact the NRA! Does it intend 








| free. 





If we have an NRA we must have 
an AAA. If we have an AAA we 
must have an NRA. No nation can 
continue half regimented and half 


Which course does this Adminis- 
tration propose to follow? There 
is only one man who can answer 
| this question, and that man is the 


Presidency. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 


National economic planning—the 


term used by this Administration to | . ; 
| the horseless buggy. And so far as | the many. They have made their abuse of public power is vigilant in- 


I know, the horse and buggy went | dream come true. 


describe its policy—violates the 
basic ideals of the American sys- 
tem. It starts on the assumption 
that the people are not capable of 
looking after their own affairs. It 
Says that America’s greatness was 
just an accident. 

This is not true. It is a libel on 
our people. From the day our na- 
tion was founded we have worked 
and saved and sacrificed for our 
greatness. 

Now this Administration would 
put an end to individual effort. It 
has concluded that America must 
have a national economic plan. 
And, without giving the people any 
choice in the matter, it has at- 
tempted to force such a plan upon 
our nation. 

Congress has been told it must 
pass this law or that law. It has 
been told it must appropriate money 
for the President to spend as he 
sees fit. This has not been a ques- 
tion of Executive leadership and 
advice in the drafting of laws. It 
has not been a question of the Presi- 
dent sitting down around a table 
with experienced members of Con- 
gressional committees and discus- 
sing what is best to be done. 

This Administration has called 
upon its appointed subordinates to 
draft the laws. Then by Executive 
pressure these laws were forced 
through Congress without adequate 
debate. It is little wonder so many 
of these laws were declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

But this was not all. When any 
man dared criticize this policy of 
economic planning, the Adminis- 
tration brought into use its gigantic 
propaganda machine to discredit 
him. 

Even the Supreme Court did not 
escape. It made no difference that 
the court was only performing its 
duty when it declared unconstitu- 
tional laws which an untrammeled 
Congress would not have passed and 
a wise Executive would not have 
signed. 


DID THE PLANNING WORK? 

But in spite of all these devices, 
in spite of the sweeping powers 
which the Chief Executive has ac- 
cumulated, these plans have not 
worked. There is only one test we 
know of in America for judging a 
plan. It is the test of “Did it work?” 
Not “Did it sound well?” “Did it look 
well on paper?” It is “Did it work?” 
By that test the plans of this Ad- 
ministration have failed. 

During the life of the NRA codes, 
which supposedly were designed to 
put men back to work, 500,000 more 
people, according to figures of the 
American Federation pf Labor, 
joined the ranks of the unemployed. 

And the Department of Agricul- 
ture itself has estimated that the 
AAA by its cotton control program 
alone destroyed in 1934 the equiva- 
lent of jobs for a million men. 

This whole economic planning has 
not led to the promised security. 
It has disturbed industry, prolonged 
unemployment and delayed  re- 
covery. 

But there is a lot more to it than 
this. National planning forces the 
Government to reach far beyond 
the field of business. It cannot al- 
low its plans to be disrupted by un- 
sympathetic citizens or by a criti- 
cal press. The Government must 
force the nonconformer into 
line. Therefore, it has to pile regu- 
lation upon regulation and order 
upon order. 


PRICE OF ECONOMIC PLANNING 
The price of economic planning 
is the loss of economic freedom. 
And economic freedom and per- 
sonal liberty go hand in hand. 

Remember the threat to our eco- 
nomic freedom in the first two years 
of this Administration. Remember 
how step followed step until finally 
it was made a crime, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, to grow po- 
tatoes, to sell potatoes, or even to 
buy potatoes, unless they came 
within a quota fixed by Washing- 
ton. And remember that threat 
was killed because the justices of 
the Supreme Court respected their 
oath of office. 

Now any Administration that at- 
tempts to run the daily lives of its 
people, to make their business de- 
cisions, to supervise their farms, is 
working on the theory that it is 
far wiser than its people. But the 


present Administration goes beyond 


try is not for a Government that 


this. It apparently believes that try which has done so much for | attempts to direct and manage our 


with the concentration of power in | this country and its people? lives. The need is for a Government 

Washington came a concentration of | The very qualities that this Ad- | that will protect our rights and fos- 

intelligence. | ministration holds up to scorn— | ter American initiative, energy and 
But when I look around and see American initiative, American en- frugality. 

the automobiles on our roads I | ergy and American frugality. It is the first duty of government 

sometimes suspect that right here in | Yet today we are told that this | to protect us from abuses—from the 


Detroit there are a few brains | initiative must 


be controlled; that | abuses of concentrated power, 





tucked away that somehow have es- | energy and hard work must be re- | whether that power be public or 
caped the notice of Washington. ; Stricted; that saving has become a private. 


I can remember when there was | 
no automobile industry. I can re- | The pioneers 


crime against society. 


The protection against the abuse 


of Detroit dreamed | of private power is vigilant insist- 


member when people first began to | Of producing automobiles at so 10W | ence that free competition be pre- 
talk about that crazy new invention, | 4 price that they could be owned by | cerveg. The protection against the 


| sistence on the rights of our citi- 


out and the horseless buggy came in | The automobile industry, instead | zens under the Constitution. 
without benefit of any planners in of talking about recovery, has | If the Federal Government does 
| Washington. | worked for recovery. This industry | not have the authority under the 





The Government at Washington 
did not build the automobile in- 
dustry. The Government in Wash- 
ington did not make it possible for 


NRA. Indeded, 


has led the way back from depres- stituti 

EXAMPLE OF AUTO INDUSTRY | sion. And I do not think it is with- | percetocypermiag matey yb 
out significance that this indutsry 
resisted at every turn the compul- 
sory regulations imposed by the 


private power, it should go to the 
people openly and ask for this au- 
thority. 

- The way is clear; the mechanism 
one of its most dis- | i; defined by the Constitution itself. 


| 

twenty million of our citizens to | tinguished leaders never signed the | Ido not condemn requests for new 
own automobiles. The Government code of the Blue Eagle. powers when they seem to be neces- 
in Washington did not give employ- | The automobile industry was not | sary. But I do condemn efforts to 
ment to millions in this new indus- | content ‘to stand still. Instead, it | obtain powers by devious methods 
try and the dozen of related indus- | used all the intelligence it could | without the people’s consent. 
tries. | command to improve its product If the President thinks agricul- 

What built the automobile indus- | lower its price and enlarge its mar- | (Continued on Page 21.] 






































AS SALES GO UP- 


PRICES COME DOWN bs 
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Once a Luxury for the Few 


-Now a Pleasure to all 
with the aid of Installment Buying 


The earliest radios, whether home-made 
or shop-made, didn’t cost very much or 
work very well. Later models were more 
efficient but expensive — luxuries for the 
few, odtainable only by those who could 
pay cash. 


Then the industry followed the trail blazed 
by automobile builders — it sought the aid 
of instalment selling. Responsible families 
with small incomes could pay part eash and 
the balance out of earnings. 


Better Sets at Lower Prices 


Sales swung up and prices dropped down. 
Spurred on by increased sales, engineers 
improved radios amazingly. Today people 
in all walks of life enjoy superlative enter- 
tainment in their own homes, whether they 
buy for cash or on the C., I. T. Budget Plan. 
Again and again inventive genius, mass pro- 
duction and instalment selling have — by 
placing onetime luxuries within the reach 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST INCORPORATED « C.1.T. CORPORATION, NEW 
YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO « UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY « EQUIPMENT 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION » CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
elle e COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION « WILLIAM ISELIN & co., INC. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., INC. « SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF 


of the average pocketbook— increased pay- 
rolls, improved products and decreased 
prices. 


C. I. T. has been privileged to take an active 
part in this advance. From a small begin- 
ning in 1908, C.I. T. has grown to be the 
largest independent sales financing institu- 
tion in America. Today, the C.I.T. Budget 
Plan is enabling millions of families to enjoy 
radios, automobiles, refrigerators and other 
modern household conveniences which 
promote health, comfort and happiness. 


Send for this Free 
16-Page Booklet 


The C.1.T. Budget Plan is for 
those who spend wisely and 
manage well. ‘‘ Buying out of 
Income’”’ tells why it is to your 
advantage to ask for C. I. T. 
when purchasing on the instal- 
ment plan. For a free copy, 
write C. I. T. Corporation, 
1 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., Dept. KK. 





COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 





SPONSORS OF C. |. T. SAFETY FOUNDATION AND FIRST NATIONAL 
° ° * SAFE DRIVER MOTORCADE-CONFERENCE «+ . . 
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The Gold Agreement 
As Viewed by Press 


'THE agreement entered into by the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France to provide for the transfer of 
gold between the three nations is 
viewed by 65 per cent of commenting 
newspapers as a definite advance to- 
ward world stabilization, but to 35 
per cent of the newspapers it is but a 
minor move. All recognize the im- 
portance of the agreement as a means 
of creating common action, and the 
comments deal extensively in fore- 
casts as to future developments. 


“The step that has been taken,” says the New 
York Herald-Tribune (Rep.), “merely has the ef- 
fect of changing the operating technique of the 
stabilization funds to meet new conditions. Be- 
fore the gold bloc went off that metal and adopted 
either floating currencies or currencies supported 
by stabilization funds, it was the rule of this coun- 
try that gold was permitted to go out only under 
license, and only to those countries which main- 
tained a fixed selling price for gold. 

“That meant that we would export gold only to 
France, Holland and Switzerland, as well as to Bel- 
gium. It meant, moreover, that England's stabil- 
ization fund could operate widely only in the 
French market, purchasing and bringing home 
gold from that country, while debarred from such 
operations here. 

“When France went off gold and set up its own 
stabilization fund the result was three leading na- 
tions with three stabilizations, and another step 
was called for. That was an agreement under 
which purchases of exchange by these three funds 
in the three markets should be supplemented with 
a provision that the proceeds might be brought 
home in the form of gold.” 


MOVE TOWARD “STABILITY” 


“The French Government,” according to the Bos- 
ton Transcript (Rep.) “has set no fixed price for 
the devalued franc, simply declaring that it will 
hold the franc at a point somewhere between a 
fourth and a third less than its former gold value. 

“Under these conditions the United States Gov- 
ernment’s firm gold-buying offer is indeed a move 
in the right direction. It provides one foundation- 
stone of stability among the shifting sands of ‘man- 
aged’ currencies. 

“And most assuredly the gold resources of the 
United States are ample, and more than ample, to 
maintain our Government’s buying offer as against 
any movement for the sale of dollars which may 
now develop, or may occur in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 

“Besides controlling fluctuations, the new agree- 
ment should tend to facilitate a more normal dis- 
tribution of the gold supply among the various na- 
tions,” concludes the Birmingham  Age-Herald 
(Dem.), and that paper states further: “The tri- 
power arrangement is described as ‘a new type of 
gold standard’. 

“It merely provides the free exchange of gold at 
a fixed price between the three countries, ‘ 

“For example, the government of Britain or 
France may purchase gold at $35 per fine ounce in 
the United States in return for reciprocal facilities 
for this country in the other two. Or, for that mat- 
ter, any nation may enter the agreement. 


INDIVIDUALS EXCLUDED 


“It should be noted that only governments, not 
individuals, will be permitted to make these gold 
transactions. . 

“While the tri-power agreement does not estab- 
lish a fixed ratio for the currencies of the three 
countries, it would seem to do what amounts to al- 
most the same thing. For if gold can be bought for 
a given price in dollars and likewise for.a given 
price in sterling or francs, a very definite relation- 
ship is set up between the currencies.” 

“In effect,” concludes the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), 
“it is a step toward a restoration of the monetary 
Stability which obtained under the old orthodox 
gold standard. It is, in fact, a partial restoration 
of that standard as between the three countries 
involved. 

“We are to have a restricted and supervised gold 
Standard, to be sure, instead of the free standard 
which prevailed in the days when convertibility was 
the rule in every important commercial country. 

“Its operation is the exclusive business of ex- 
change stabilization funds which are themselves 
parts of their respective governments. But assum- 
ing that the funds do not act capriciously or in an 
arbitrary manner and that they permit the flow 
of gold to follow the ordinary commercial pressures 
the regime now established ought to serve a rather 
useful purpose.” 


MAY HELP WORLD TRADE 


“Some obstacles to revival of international trade 
and credit are removed,” as viewed by the Topeka 
Daily Capital (Rep.). ‘However, it remains to be 
seen how long the present solution holds, with the 
major nations recklessly pouring money into prep- 
arations for war. If the whole efforts of govern- 
ments were expended for peace and trade and re- 
vival, the economic situation would clear naturally. 
Under present circumstances the outlook for per- 
manent stabilization is not very bright.” 

“Only a minor step forward towara currency sta- 
bilization,” thinks the New York Sun (Ind.), “has 
been taken by the latest agreement among this 
country, France and Great Britain on gold ship- 
ments. It is encouraging to find that the leaders 
of three great currency sectors, dominating foreign 
exchange and foreign trade, are willing to try to 
work in harmony to lessen fluctuations in foreign 
exchange quotations. While it may be assumed 
that as yet no understanding has been reached as 
to relative values for the pound sterling, the dol- 
lar and the franc, which might be considered peg- 
ging points, the day of certainty on such matters 
is brought nearer by the agreement.” 

“As yet, and perhaps inevitably,” concludes the 
New York Times (Dem.), “some obscurities are left 
in the situation. Secretary Morgenthau points out 
that ‘on twenty-four hours’ notice, this statement 
of intention may be revoked or altered,’ and the 
British Treasury describes the compact as a ‘day- 
to-day working arrangement.’ The Secretary’s 
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Cartoonist Warren tn the Buffalo Evening News 


A Startling Revelation 





statement plainly indicates our Government’s pur- 
pose of taking gold engagements out of the hands 
of private bankers. 

“That would be easily done in the United States, 
whose gold has already been commandeered by the 
Government. But conditions differ in England, for 
example, where gold holdings estimated around a 
thousand million dollars are apparently in the 
hands of private bankers, from whose supplies Brit- 
ish gold exports have in recent years been largely 
provided. 

“Undoubtedly there are many technicalities which 
will remain to be smoothed out by subsequent de- 
tailed arrangements. Mr. Morgenthau emphasizes 
the fact that ‘other steps will be taken in the fu- 
ture to keep business on an even keel and eliminate 
exchange fluctuations.’ It must be rememberec, 
not only that the program is still, under existing 
circumstances, more or less experimental, but that 
each contracting party is more or less on its guard 
at the beginning against being placed at an unfore- 
seen disadvantage. 

“But the prospect for return to orderly relations 
in international finance is unquestionably bright- 
ened.” 





Rights of the Public | 
To All Public Records 


TTITUDE of the Works Progress 

Administration restricting inspec- 
tion of its records is widely criticized 
in the press commenting on the con- 
troversy over work done by this Fed- 
eral agency in Kansas. Almost unani- 
mously editors declare that such ac- 
tion is censorship of news sources 
and a danger to the public weal. 


The battle of the WPA records arises over ques- 
tioned legitimacy of relief expenditures in Kansas 
and other States, including Pennsylvania. 

The Administration is criticized because the 
latest ruling is not in the same spirit as that of 
1934, when the head of the relief service, Harry L. 
Hopkins, declared that “all civil works pay rolls 
and records of purchase of supplies are public rec- 
ords and therefore open to inspection.” 


“FREEDOM OF THE RECORDS” 

“Freedom of the records” is placed by the Omaha 
World-Herald (Ind.) as among “the liberties cher- 
ished by the American people and fostered by the 
American way of government”, 

“The chief spending agency of the Government 
denies that the people have any proprietary in- 
terest in its activities”, criticizes the Omaha pa- 
per, with the conclusion that “in this country, the 
people have the right to examine at will all records 
of public business, excepting only information or 
records which might be of comfort to a foreign 
enemy”. 

““If the Government has nothing to fear from a 
full disclosure of the facts,” asks the Boston Tran- 
script (Rep.) “why does it persist in its obstinate 
refusal to permit a public study of the WPA rec- 
ords, not only in Kansas, where the request has 
been made by the relief administrator, but in other 
States?” 

“Plainly,” suggests the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News (Ind.), “Mr. Hopkins believes the old political 
axiom that the public’s business is nobody's busi- 
ness,” and declares that “the censorship is as 
stupid as it is arrogant.” 

“These officials cannot indefinitely keep the door 
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closed .on the facts,” advises the Buffalo Evening 
News (Rep.), and the Wilmington (Del.) Morning 
News (Ind.), observing that “billions in taxpayers’ 
money are being spent,” contends that “the tax- 
payers have every right to know how it is being 
used.” 

The point that “pay rolls of the WPA come out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets” is emphasized by the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), and the Saginaw 
(Mich.) News (Rep.), quoting the announcement 
of Administrator Hopkins that the records are 
“open to anyone who has a legitimate reason for 
seeing them,” argues that “according to American 
standards, the most legitimate reason possible is 
that citizens want to know what is going on.” 

“The lack of detailea information,” in the judg- 
ment of the Kansas City Star (Ind.), “is the heart 
of the question that has been raised by John G. 
Stutz, executive director of the Kansas emergency 
relief committee. As Mr. Stutz says, the figures 
submitted on administrative expense for Kansas 
are incomplete and therefore practically worth- 
less. They do not show ‘what use was made of 
the balance of the money, and especially the 
amount which went to the recognized needy unem- 
ployed persons.’ 

“It is about this identical information that the 
WPA in Washington has thrown an _ increasing 
secrecy and censorship.” 
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(Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Subsidizing Scarcity 

Sir:—In your Oct. 5 issue, Mr. Stand- 
ard terms the editorial “Soak the Poor” 
“contemptible propaganda.” We are all 
prone to dislike hearing anything that 
does not agree with what we want to 
believe. ... 

While the present Administration 
sings its lullaby, “Soak the Rich,” Sec- 
retary Wallace hands one sugar grower 
in Florida (Mr. Standard’s neighboring 
State) over a cool million dollars—al- 
most a dollar for every man, woman and 
child in Florida, rich and poor. Saturate 
the rich by soaking the poor! 

But that is not all. It takes lots of 
labor to raise a million dollars’ worth of 
sugar, so our benevolent Administration 
gives Mr. Sugar Grower not only the 
wages he should have paid labor, but 
adds a huge profit on labor's wages. Not 
satisfied with having deprived labor of 
the wages justly due, the benevolent Ad- 
ministration made that labor idle with 
nothing to live on, while the rich sugar 
grower struts about with over a million 
dollars of velvet in his pocket, given him 
for doing nothing except throwing labor 
out of work-to the breadlines and raising 
the price of sugar to all who use it... . 

The same condition of facts may be 
truthfully stated of the curtailment of 
corn, hogs, wheat, etc. A hog farmer in 
California was given well over $215,000 
not to raise 14,000 hogs in two years on 
a 440-acre farm—about $500 per acre. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. * J. R, BEVIS. 

-. 7 -@ 


Opposes Regimentation 

Sir:—Your publication is one of the 
best we can find, and you cannot pic- 
ture the situation true enough for us 
farmers. 

The New Deal with its orgy of spend- 
ing and fostering of monopoly will ruin 
the country if continued while the bu- 
reaucracy being set up by the Adminis- 
tration will enslave a free people. 
Ord, Nebr. MRS. A. J. CAMPBELL. 

x * * 


Kilowatts vs. Crops 

Sir:—I am opposed to building the 
dams that cause destruction of much 
of our best land, on the pretext of rural 
electrification. People can’t eat electric 
lights, but they cah eat the food grown 
on the land. They are taking many of 
our best farmers to cut down and de- 
Stroy timber along with the destruction 





of corn, cotton, hogs and wheat while 
they prohibit the people from raising a 
sufficiency. 

What we want in our free America is 
the freedom that our forefathers fought, 
bled and died for... freedom to own 
our homes and raise what we want to 
raise and as much as we want, selling 
it when and to whom we want to sell it. 
Hillsboro, Ala. J. M. 

xx* re 


Lessons From Valley Forge 

Sir:—It is too bad the so-called Na- 
tional Democratic Convention was not 
held in Philadelphia last February in- 
stead of in June. 

The delegates could have marched to, 
and spent one day at Valley Forge, 
among the bleak hills, in the snow. 

They could have visualized the Ameri- 
can Patriot Army under Washington in 
the Winter of 1777 and 1778. 

The soldiers almost starved, bleeding 
feet without shoes. Nearly frozen to 
death in their log huts and cabins. For 
what? ‘ 

The Declaration of Independence, 
which declares for “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

For the Constitution “which was to 
come,” 1787, giving “States rights” and 
later the Supreme Court. 

These three, the Declaration, the Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court are the 
bulwarks of our country—all of which 
the New Dealers are trying to scrap. 

THOMAS M. BROWNING. 
Barnegat City, N. J. 
i io 


Regrets Fate of the NRA 
Sir:—I have never approved what 
those nine men of the Supreme Court 
did with the NRA. I received help from 
NRA in 1935 when I needed it and could 
not get help any other way, and I am 
not alone in Philadelphia in regretting 
it was done away with. There are many 
people in Pennsylvania who would be 
glad to have it back. Something should 
be done about the Supreme Court. There 
are those who say some of them are in- 
fluenced by the very rich, 
MRS. ELIZABETH DUFFY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
x* * 


Wants Court Integrity Preserved 
Sir:—From my reading there appears 
to be no other interpretation than that 
this Administration is fully determined 
to usurp the control of the Supreme 
Court. It is afraid to submit an amend- 
ment giving what it wants, but will by 
one means or the other pack the Court 
with men of its mental caliber, and so 








give Congress and the Executive the 
final word on all laws. 

Wasting our resources will bring its 
evil consequences, but such profligacy 
touches the pocketbook and attracts the 
attention of the taxpayer much more 
quickly than the trickery made use of 
to obtain control of our institutions. 

If only such articles as your “Soak 
the Poor” could be broadcast over the 
country and placed in the hands of tax- 
payers it might awaken people to the 
real situation. ... 

The address by Orval Adams, vice 
president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, on “If Our Depositors Knew,” 
published in The United States News, 
was good. I handed this to one of the 
officers of a bank here. After reading 
he told me that he thoroughly agreed 
with Adams. What would happen if 
bankers so advised their depositors? 

I think that Col. Knox was absolutely 
right in his statement that the bank 
deposits and life insurance policies are 
not safe if this Administration continues 
its course. WILLIAM L. ROCKWELL. 
San Antonio, Tex. 

xe 


Large Families and Relief 

Sir:—The article of Oct. 5 entitled 
“Nation of Crybabies” greatly interested 
MB. 2 + » 

In this article a number of newspaper 
editors are complaining about the large 
number of relief recipients, but neglect 
to propose a formula that would dimin- 
ish these myriads of relief recipients. 

Some editors say that there are well- 
to-do people who have become malin- 
gerers and preferred relief to honest 
work. That may be probable, but I know 
many relief recipents, especially those 
with large families (and the majority 
of relief recipients have large families) 
would be more than grateful if they 
could get work... . 

Let the editors, through their papers, 
make the public birth-control-conscious, 
instead of crybabying themselves about 
the large numbers on relief. 

WILLIAM CIMOCHOWSKEI, 
North Grosvenordale, Conn. 
x* 


“Platform of Progress” 

Sir:—It is my belief that 90 per cent 
of the Republicans agree with your 
“Platform of Progress” and also that not 
1 per cent of the New Deal Democrats 
could honestly subscribe to it. 

FRED ASHTON THOMAS. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
xx«re* 


Faith in Present Leadership 
Sir:—I believe that you have no un- 





+ derstanding of the problems that face 


our country. I believe that the triumph 

of your ideas would wreck the country. 

I believe that, despite our gullibility, the 

majority of us will refuse to be sold on 

any such program as yours. 

New York City. F. W. BRIGHT. 
xk 


Sees Need for Criticism 
Sir:—I like your searching analysis of 
public questions and the dignified criti- 
cism offered. Even a life-long Demo- 
crat sees very much to criticize, that 
must be criticized if individual rights 
are to survive. E. C. TEAGUE. 
Silex, Mo. 
xerk 


Likes to Get Both Sides 

Sir:—Mr. P. M. Alexander of Bellville, 
Ohio, writes he doesn’t like your paper 
because you are too strong for the 
Democratic Party. Mr. F. M. Setchell of 
Denver, Colo., writes he doesn’t like your 
paper because you are too strong for 
Landon. 

I like your paper because you tell both 
sides of the story. I like it because you 
publish facts as they appear. 

Tustin, Calif. O. P. SMITH. 
eS &.2 


Reading the Cosmic Vibrations 

Sir:—Watch Father Coughlin swing 
his support around behind Roosevelt, 
which will assure Mr. Roosevelt of the 
reelection and, once in, watch him make 
the advocates of error shrink with holy 
terror. 

In case you do not know it, the cosmic 
vibrations have been stepped up and are 
much stronger now than formerly. This 
transpired cn Sept. 16, 1936. The only 
visible sign so far is the bluish glow 
of the sun, but these increased vibrations 
will not be long in making themselves 
felt and people will do things they never 
did before. The good will get better 
and the wicked will become worse, thus 
widening the gap between the good and 
the bad. 

It is a glorious time to be alive and 
in tune with the world’s affairs, as many 
new startling things will come to pass 
in the immediate future. Ww. J.C. 
Franklin, Pa. 

x*rk 


Sees Higher Taxes Coming 

Sir:—The greatest news of today is 
that the Democrats, with some excep- 
tions, are showing a desire to pay higher 
taxes and get into further indebtedness 
by standing by and honoring as a stand- 
ard-bearer a man who is responsible 
for our financial condition. 
McGraw, N. Y. 





A. P, McGRAW. 


Consumers ‘Co-Ops’; 
Their Future Support 


WHETHER future support of con- 

sumers’ cooperatives by the Gov- 
ernment will include financial aid and 
‘whether such aid is justifiable is a 
question to which increasing numbers 
of editorial commentators are devot- 
ing attention. Opposed to Govern- 
mental subsidies for cooperatives is 
68 per cent of commenting news- 
papers, while the value of such a pro- 
gram is attested to by 32 per cent of 
the press. 


“In demanding that cooperative members be ac- 
corded the Government aid supplied to agriculture,” 
Says the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “the coopera- 
tives are really claiming to share in privileges which 
are ‘special’ in the sense that they are thus far ac- 
corded only to special classes in the community. 

“Not all the disclaimers of subsidization can ob- 
scure that fact. It is clear departure from the 
spirit of the whole movement from its inception.” 

“There is nothing revolutionary,” thinks the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “in the co- 
operative cenception, nothing that cannot easily 
and consistently fit into the framework of the pres- 
ent system of production and distribution. It can 
improve both, if properly applied.” 

“Private business,” states the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph (Dem.), “opposes these big combinations, 
whether they are called by one name or another. 
Cooperatives are construed to mean ‘corporations.’ 
There is very little difference, so far as the effect 
on competition is concerned. The small buyer 
can’t compete with either, when the cooperatives 
and the corporations reach enormous size.” 


1S SUCH COMPETITION FAIR? 

“The United States Chamber of Commerce,” it is 
pointed out by the Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.), 
“raises a strong objection to preferentia] treatment 
of consumers’ coops by Government agencies in the 
form of tax exemption, financial subsidies, or other 
Government aid. This destroys the competitive 
position of individual enterprises in their attempt 
to win the support and patronage of the consumer. 

“The Chamber has no doubt regarding the ability 
of American business men to meet successfully any 
competitive situation that arises. But private busi- 
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ness undertakings are placed on an unfair and 
unequal basis, when they are asked to compete with 
organizations subsidized with Government money.” 

“It is dificult to understand why the coopera- 
tives should be entitled to special favor from the 
Government,” says the Boise Idaho Statesman 
(Rep.). 

“They weaken the merchant by taking much of 
his business and forcing him to pay some of the 
expenses of his competition,’ argues the Indian- 
apolis News (Rep.). 

“It is useless,” advises the Sioux City Tribune 
(Ind.), “to ask whether we shall have two com- 
peting systems of business in this country. We al- 
ready have them. And the cooperative system is 
growing. Just how the growth of cooperatives will 
ultimately affect private enterprise is a matter of 
guess.” 

“If it is true,” suggests the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), 
“that business enterprise should be permitted to 
succeed or fail ‘in accordance with its own merits’ 
in order to give the public the benefits of Ameri- 
can efficiency, then why does business need the 
protection of a high tariff that directly deprives 
the American public of these benefits?” 





Quips in the News 


Possibly More Like Fiction 
In Portland, so-called “sweatshop” conditions 
have been discovered in a federal office, where em- 
ployes toil from morn to midnight. This proves 
quite definitely that truth is stranger than fiction — 


Seattle Star. 
x * x 


Improper Inflation? 

The ton of slugs designed for slot machines was 
the product of inflationists who have never been in 
good standing—Pontiac (Mich.) Press. 

i. 


What “Listening In” Does 
The scientist who says that political oratory is 
essentially the same as the savage war whoop ap- 
parently has been too diligent as a radio listener. 


—South Bend Tribune. 
* * * 


Couldn’t Be a “Good” Memory 
A Frenchman says that Americans have bad 
memories of the last war. But we can always re- 
member that the bills haven’t been paid —Wililams- 
port Sun. 
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Full text of President Roose- 
velt’s address on the Capitol 
grounds in Denver, Oct. 12: 


/ MERICA pauses today to honor 
Christopher Columbus—a great 
Italian whose vision, leadership and 
courage pointed to the way to this 
new world. Once launched upon his 
great voyage, he did not turn back. 
There were those who thought that 
the price they were paying was too 
great. But the valiant admiral, firm 
to his purpose, sailed on. And all 
America pays him tribute today. 


AN UNDYING SPIRIT 

The spirit that animated those 
voyages four centuries ago is not 
alien to these western plains and 
mountains. You are scarcely re- 
moved from men and women who, 
cast in the same mold, sought to 
conquer nature for the benefit of 
the nation. 

It is from the rich diversity of 
climate, soil and people that this 
country has always derived its 
strength. The lives of you men and 
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women in the mountains and plains | 
are tied up with those on the farms | 
| same time. 


and in the cities. 


In our unified national economic | 


life, we now know that industry is 
not immune if agriculture or min- 
ing languishess. 

The great but uneven prosperity 


of the 1920s made us neglect for too | 


long a period the growing signs that | 


things were not going right with | 


the farmer and miner. 

Surely we have learned that les- 
son. Surely you remember the idle- 
ness of your gold and silver, copper 
and coal and lead and zine mines, 
your oil fields, your railroads, your 
farms and ranches—all of them had 
suffered together in the collapse of 
prices and income. 

And when that stream of business 
had dried on the farms and plains 
and in the hills, the streams of busi- 
ness through the nation also dried. 


SPENDING AND LENDING 

In the complete stagnation of busi- 
ness, of mines and of farms, there 
was only one agency capable of 
Starting things going again—Gov- 
ernment—not local government, not 
48 State governments, because they 
had reached the limit of their re- 
sources, but the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. 

And yet, up to March 4, 1933, the 





Spending and Lending by Government of 


Vital Importance to Recovery, He Declares 





Federal Government held back, do- 
ing nothing except to lend dollars to 
people at the top with the vain 
hope that some of it would trickle 
down, and except to fold their arms, 
stand still and wait for a famous 
corner to come to them. 

When this Administration came 
in, its first act was to discover where 
the corner was and then to turn it. 
The turning involved action and the 
action was based on two obvious and 
simple methods of locomotion. First, 
by spending money to put people to 
work, and, secondly, by lending 
money to stop people from going 
broke. 

It meant doing those two things 
in the industrial East, in the South, 
in the Middle West, on the Plains, 
in the Rockies and out on the Coast. 
We knew that the only practical 
way to turn the corner was to start 
the whole country turning it at the 


One of the first jobs we undertook 


was the assistance to the miieis | 


and farmers in the West. 

Those of you who now see busi- 
ness moving again in your local 
shops and stores and factories know 
that your merchant's goods began 
to move off his shelves for the first 


time—that the wheels of your fac- | 


tories and mills began to turn for 
the first time—only after the Gov- 
ernment had begun to spend money 
and had provided employment for 
millions of people on all kinds of 
projects. 


| EXPLAINS THE SPENDING 


Of course, we spent money. It 
went to put needy men and women 
without jobs to work, and to buy 
materials the processing of which 
put other men and women to work. 
You on the Plains and throughout 
the great mountain area can judge 
for yourselves whether the work 
was worth doing. 

Washington did not originate the 
projects. You did. You told us 
where reclamation projects were 
needed. You told us where water 
should be conserved. You told us 
where floods should be controlled. 
You told us where new homesteads 
should be located. 





You told us | 


how Denver wanted to get its new 
water supply. You told us where 
roads needed to be improved. 

You told us, 
State and city and county through- 
out this great region and indeed 
throughout the Uniited States the 
most practical way of giving work 
and at the same time creating pub- 
lic improvements of a permanent 
and useful character. And in the 
overwhelming majority of cases 
your advice was good. 


DENIES CHARGE OF WASTE 

Today it is a pitiful spectacle to 
see Republican leaders call this 
great program waste and extrava- 
gance, for they are the same lead- 
ers who, when their own state or 
city or county was involved, were 
the first to run to Washington plead- 
ing for Federal aid. Consistency is 
a word that cannot be found in the 
Republican campaign vocabulary, 
and at that, consistency is a mild 
term to apply to it. 

Take the effective example of live- 
stock. 
tion, more reservoirs in the past, 
fewer cattle and sheep would have 
been threatened with starvation on 
the range during the drought season. 

Lack of foresight on the part of 
former administrations compelled us 


in short, in every 
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If we had had more irriga- | 


to buy up sheep and cattle which | 
otherwise would have died in their | 


tracks from lack of food and water. 

This Administration is proud that 
it spent money to buy cattle and 
sheep in those days. 

Republicans leaders tell us that 
this, too, was a policy of waste. 

Who benefited? The stockman 
who found a market and was liter- 
ally saved from bankruptcy, the 
banker who held the mortgage on 
the stock, the merchant with whom 
the stockman and the banker dealt, 
the packer who processed the meat, 


but above all those who benefited | 


most were the unfortunate men and 
women and children on the relief 
rolls—hundreds of thousands of 
families all over the country—to 
whom the meat was distributed. 
Even the hides of those animals were 
saved. I call that work program and 
cattle-buying program an _ invest- 
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It seems as though we've mentioned 


everything and everybody but ourselves 


Throughout 1936 this Company has been doing honor 
to Charles Martin Hall, the young man who, in 1886, 
* discovered the modern method for making aluminum. 


At the same time, sincere tribute 
was paid to engineers, designers 
and architects, to men who make 
up the metal-working industry, 
and to our competitors, for their 
many contributions to the develop- 
ment of aluminum. 

But we have said little about 


the Company which Hall helped to found, and 
which, as one factor in the aluminum industry, has 
played an important part in extending the practical 


benefits of his discovery. 


Look again at Hall’s accomplishment: He invented 
a process; but he did something more. 

By his woodshed research he made available to 
man a metal which nature had for centuries cun- 


ningly withheld from usefulness. 


True enough, nature is bountiful in the distribu- 
tion of chemical compounds which 
contain aluminum. These com- 
pounds are found in practically all 
earthand rock in varying amounts. 
But aluminum, as a metal, exists 
nowhere inthis old earth of ours. _ 
Hall, by finding a practical |p 
method of producing metallic 


ste? 
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aluminum, fitted a key to a tightly locked door, 
Continued research since his day has opened the 
door wide, so that everyone now shares in the every- 


day benefits of aluminum. 


Everything that aluminum is today, everything that 
aluminum does, has been created by research. Much 
of the work has been done in the laboratories and 
mills of this Company. Research has been for fifty 
years the Company’s most important single activity. 
It has been carried on through good times and bad. 
It is organized, purposeful, and thoroughly equipped. 

The aims have been threefold: first, to a wa 
aluminum to sell at the lowest possible price; second, 
to make aluminum increasingly useful 


y improving 


upon its natural characteristics; 


4 


third, to discover and to broadcast . 
new and better ways of putting : 
the metal to work. 

Each of these aims is creative, 
in the broadest sense of a cor- 
poration’s public responsibility. 
Each adds to man’s enjoyment of 
the benefits of aluminum. 

The widespread contributions of aluminum to 
better living have justified the constant and heavy 
expense which research requires. The increasing use 

of the metal confirms the old-fashioned belief of 
Sm| this Company that only those things which benefit 
i] the public are good business. 
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ment to preserve America—the 
whole of American national life. 
Do you call it wasted? 

The cattle-buying program was 
carried out in cooperation with the 
stockmen themselves. And now 
also in the protection and develop- 
ment of the range we are acting in 
cooperation with them. 

Stock raising 1s a major industry 
in America. Its soundness must be 
preserved. Twenty years ago I was 
in the Mississippi Valley at the time 
of a great flood. ] saw the waters 
of the Arkansas surge into the 
waters of the Mississippi. I asked 
where those waters came from. They 
told me that a part of them had 
come all the way from Colorado. 

Further up the river I saw the 
Missouri discharging its waters into 
the waters of the Mississippi. I 
asked where those waters had come 
from. They told me that a part of 
them had come from the Dakotas, 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. 


WHEN RIVERS RUN DRY 

In later years I saw the bed of the 
Arkansas River bone dry. I saw 
many of the tributaries of the Mis- 
souri River bone dry. 


It has been a part of our program | 


from the very beginning to conserve 
the water reservoirs of the country 
so that the beds of the rivers of all 
the important water sheds of Amer- 
ica will work for the people of all 
the states through which they run. 

Back in the Summer of 1934, dedi- 
cating the Fort Peck Dam in Mon- 
tana, I said: 

“People talk about the Fort Peck 
Dam as the fulfillment of a dream. 
Why, it is only a small portion of a 
dream. The dream itself covers all 
the important watersheds of the 
States and one of those watersheds 
was what we call the watershed of 
the Missouri River, not only the 
main stem of the Missouri, but 
countless tributaries that run into 
it and countless of the tributaries 
that run into those tributaries. 

“Before man—before American 
men and women get through with 
the jobs, we are going to make every 
ounce and every gallon of water 


that flows from the heavens and | 


hills count before it makes its way 
down to the Gulf of Mexico.” 


EFFECT ON SUGAR MARKET 

I want to see that day come soon. 
It will help each and every State 
which lies between here and the 
Mississippi River. The work which 
we have already put under way to 
realize that dream is but a fore- 
runner of what we hope to do in the 
days to come. 

There were other great resources 
of this Western country, the develop- 
ment of which we undertook as an 
important and necessary part of the 
rounded objective. 


Take beet sugar for example. I 
do not have to recite the record of 
steadily declining income in that 
industry before March, 1933. World 
production of sugar had expanded at 
such a rate that there was more 
sugar than the world could possibly 
consume. 

What we tried to do, and what we 
succeeded in doing, was to adjust 
the supply of sugar so that a farmer 
who raises it gets more adequate re- 
turn. 

And you, the raisers of sugar beets, 
I congratulate on a substantial re- 
duction in the employment of hired 
children in the fields. In this word 
of thanks I know I am joined by 
the fathers and mothers of America. 

Take a final example—in these 
great mountain chains, which ex- 
tend from our northern to our 
southern border, exists a storehouse 


| of enormous wealth, 


its ultimate 
yield as yet unguessed. 


The revival of industry, of farm- 
ing and of transportation have pro- 
vided a revival of mining—coal and 
iron and oil and copper and lead 
and zinc. 


DECLARES CURRENCY SOUND 
But the Government has contrib- 
uted by direct action as well. When 


ficient to redeem every dollar of 


| our currency far more than 100 per 


we laid the ghost of the old gold | 


parity of the dollar, when we pur- 


chased gold and purchased silver | 


too, you in the mountains felt the 
old thrill of the search for precious 
metal. Old developments again be- 


came profitable, new developments | 
| sprang up. Mining became again | 


an industry where men could find 


| jobs. 
The great bullion reserves now in | 


the United States Treasury are suf- 


cent. And yet people for partisan 
purposes are willing to spread the 
gospel of fear that our currency is 
not on a sound foundation. I tell 
you, and you know, that our mon- 
etary system is the soundest in the 
world today. 


NOW “AROUND THE CORNER” 

I tell you, and you will agree, that 
we are around the corner. Private 
employment is picking up. That 
means that Government expendi- 
tures for work for the unemployed 
are coming down. That means that 
the total of Government expendi- 
tures will decline. 

Turning the corner also means 
that Government income from exist- 
ing taxes, without new taxes, is go- 


[Continued on Page 17.] 














Moos VERNON sstraight rye whis- 
key traces straight back to George 
Washington. It was first made on his 
plantation. First served to his guests. 


American! gentlemen ever since have 
known and relished its taste. 
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in the world. 






like it / 


as American as 
the Spirit of '76 


American grains are used in its making — 
itis aged four anda half years onAmerican 
soil — it is bottled in bond under the © 
supervision of the United States govern- 
ment according to the strictest standards 


Mount Vernon 


Straight Rye Whiskey 


BOTTLED IN BOND UnpER U. 8. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 4% years old...» Full 100 proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Your Guide to > Geed Liquers 











2 amous the country over 
as a lus Value cracker 






Sky Flake Wafers are more than a soda 
cracker. They are famous for their extra 
richness and extra shortness that appeal 
to those who want a real “plus value” 


in crackers. 


Their delicious flavor is due not only 
to an extra generous supply of shorten- 


your mouth. 


ing but to specially developed blends 
of flour and skilful baking that give 
that flaky tender texture that melts in 


Sky Flake Wafers are another example 


of that type of leadership which keeps 
National Biscuit Company at the fore- 


front of the cracker industry. 
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MR. 


JFPULL text of address deliv- 
‘ered by President Roosevelt 
in Kansas City, Mo., October 
13: 


HAVE just come through Eastern 

Colorado and Western Kansas— 
parts of our national dust bowl— 
where deep holes in the ground and 
swirling clouds of dust show the ero- 
sion which years of man’s neglect 
has wrought in the soil. 

And in your own State you have 


* all seen other examples of waste in 


> try—water, 


i tay 


Tat 
Searee 


« 


the physical resources of our coun- 
trees, birds and other 
wild life. 

But through the years of this de- 
pression we have had destruction 
ever more tragic than that—waste 
in men and women, in human skill, 
character and life. Of all of the 
appalling waste of the days of false 
prosperity and recent disaster, hu- 


man erosion has been the most 
ominous. 
There was, unfortunately, for a 


long time in the high places of Gov- 
ernment in Washington a school of 
thought that human waste was the 
concern only of private charity and 
local communities. 


We have learned a lot since those | 


days. We no longer believe that hu- 
man beings hit by flood, drought, 
unemployment or any other na- 
tional disaster should be left to 
themselves with the sole help of 
such charity as may be locally avail- 
able to them. It may not be enough 
to go around. 


YOUTH A PRICELESS ASSET 

Government since 1933 has begun 

to take stock of the human resources 
of the nation, and it is determined 
to preserve them. 
_ As we take stock, we recognize 
that the most priceless of our hu- 
man assets are the young men and 
women of America—the raw mate- 
rial out of which the United States 
must shape its future. 

Nature’s deepest instinct is the 
concern in every parent’s heart for 
the welfare of the children. It is a 
law of nature which equals even the 
instinct for the preservation of life. 
Indeed it is part of that law, for 
without the preservation of youth, 
the race itself would perish. 

And so the highest duty of any 
government is to order public affairs 
so that opportunities for youth shall 
be made ever broader and firmer. 

We Americans have never lost our 
sense of this obligation. To a greater 
degree chan any other peoples we 
have sought to give each rising gen- 
eration a little better chance in life 
than the one that preceded it. 

The little red schoolhouse for the 
education of the young, and the 
church for the training of his spirit- 
ual qualities, have always been the 
first structures to rise in every new 
settlement, as our ancestors pushed 
new frontiers through the wilder- 
ness. 


ture upon which America should be 
willing to economize. 


DUTY OF NEW GENERATION 





The school is the last expendi- | 


Those of us who helped build up 


the fantastic jazz era of the Nine- 
teen Twenties, which crashed down 
over our heads, must feel a pecu- 


liarly deep sense of responsibility to | 


our boys and girls who were sunk 
with us in the ruins. 

I need not remind the young peo- 
ple of this country of the black fu- 
ture which lay ahead of them in 


those days that was the era of the 
wanderers—boys and girls who had 


directions to look for work which 
they could not find. 


* grown tired of living on the vanish- | 
~ ing savings of their parents, and who 
~ had set out on the highways in all 


Those in .school and those out of | 
schools could not look forward to a | 


place in the community. The door 
of opportunity had been slammed in 
their faces. Hanging around on 
street corners, roaming about the 


country in bands vainly looking for | 


work—there was the real danger, 
which America faced. 

When the history of the dark days 
out of which we are now coming is 
written, it will be said that the great 
marvel of this period was that those 
young people have come through 
with a full faith in democracy and 
with a high resolve to preserve it 
at all costs. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT’S DUTY 
Cities couldn't help, counties 

couldn’t help, States couldn’t help, 

even dig business couldn’t help. The 


youth of America had apparently | 


come to the end of the road. That 
was the condition that confronted 
your Federal Government on March 
4, 1933. 

Your Federal Government acted. 
Before it laid its hands to any other 
problem—and there were many of 
them—it set up the CCC camp to 
put an immediate end to that hope- 
less condition. 

It cost money to do that, just as 


it cost our pioneer fathers and | 


mothers money to build the schools 


in which we have all been trained. | 
We have done much in the way of” 


a beginning to improve the things 
in America which have made for 


+ 


Saving of Morale and Elimination of Army of Wanderers Claimed—A Plea to 


waste in human beings. On the 
farms and in the cities—throughout 
the nation—we are starting to re- 
move those glaring inequalities, 


those deep-rooted maladjustments | 


which did so much to bring about 
disaster. 


WOULD SEE TASK FINISHED 


Keep Democracy Moving Forward 


through our CCC camps and the 
National Youth Administration, we 
are trying to keep young people at 
useful work in useful education. 


In high schools and in colleges | 


the Federal Government has lent a 


| helping hand in keeping youth at the 


The American people joined with | 
us in 1933 to start this job. A vast 


majority of the American people in 
1936 are with us to see it through. 
We have made the start in these 
days, confident that you—the youth 
of the country—will carry on to fin- 
ish the job. 

That is why we have a National 
Youth program. That is why, 


job of learning. Out in the woods, 
out in the open, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has kept the self-respect 
and the health of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people. 

The Federal Government for many 
years has spent a good many mil- 
lions of dollars—well-spent dollars, 
too—to conserve our forces, our 
crops and our livestock. We believe 
in that kind of conservation. You 
all know how much we have done in 


that kind of conservation. But now 
we have begun to spend money on 
much more important conservation 
—to save the energy, the ability and 
the spirit of youth. No money was 
ever better spent.s 

Nothing has made me happier on 
this trip than seeing at first-hand 
that the youthful hitch-hiker has 
disappeared from our highways and 


They know that the price we have 
paid to save our country has been 


| worth while. 
America has lost a good many | 


from the box cars and freight trains. | c 
| above every other kind of achieve- 


The youth of the land can once more 
look forward with confidence and 
courage just as we of the older gen- 
eration did in our day. 

No greater satisfaction can come 
to me than the realization that the 


youth of America understand what 


we have tried to do—and approve. 





An Attack On the ‘Gospel of Fear’ and a 


Full text of address delivered 
by President Roosevelt, at 
Wichita, Kans,, October 13: 


| 


F I ever write another book, I | 


about bedtime stories—political bed- 
time stories. It will be a very amus- 
ing chapter. 

I am going to fill it with whisper- 
ing ghosts and staiking bogy-men 
and I am going to end the chapter 
by telling how the American men 
and women on the*third of Novem- 
ber, 1936, refused to be frightened 
by fairy tales. You folks do not 
look a bit scared to me. 

The Republican leaders have told 
you all kinds of things about what 
this Administration is trying to do. 
They have tried to spread the gos- 
pel of fear not only in the factories, 
which is an old shop-worn trick, 
but this year they are even trying to 
bring fear into the homes and fire- 
sides of America. 

But I know that the people of 
this country have not such short 
memories. They remember only too 
well the real fear—the justified 
fear—felt all over the nation in 
1932, to be frightened by this silly 
false fear which is now being 
preached. The leaders who are 
trying to do it are the very ones 
whose blindness to facts and refusal 
to act caused the real fear and the 
real danger of national disaster in 
1932. 


BLAMES RICH SPECULATORS 

What this Administration has 
done since 1933 to clear up the 
debris which had been left over 
by twelve years of neglect need not 
be repeated. You know what the 
devil-take-the-hindmost policy of 
the Nineteen Twenties brought down 
upon our heads. You know that the 
vast speculative gains of a few were 
made without any regard to the 
deep injuries which they were caus- 
ing to the great masses of our peo- 
ple. 

In the Spring of 1933 these same 
speculators pleaded with me for 
help, help of any kind—just so long 
as it would save them from bank- 
ruptcy. 

Most people thought that they had 
learned their lesson. We hoped 
that they would join with our aver- 


age citizens In working for some . 


kind of security against a recur- 
rence of those panic years. 

Yet here they are—three years 
later—giving vague lip service to 
that word security and, at the same 
time, seeking to block, to thwart 
and to annul every measure that we 
have taken to restrain the kind of 
individualism which hurts the com- 
munity itself, individualism run 
amuck. 


BROAD TERM OF SECURITY 

I used this word security not in 
the narrower sense of old-age pen- 
sion and of unemployment insur- 
ance, fine as these objectives are. I 
use it in the broader sense of con- 


fidence on the part of men and 
women, willing to carry on normai 
work and willing to think of their 


| neighbors as well as themselves, 


that they will not have to worry 
about losing their homes, about not 


ing objects of charity. 
Add to that one more objective, 
that all Americans may have full 


| opportunity for education, for rea- 








sonable leisure and recreation, for 
the right to carry on representative 
government and for freedom to wor- 
ship God in their own way. 

That philosophy has been the 
philosophy and the practical objec- 
tive of your national administration 
at Washington. 


CITES FEDERAL AID TO KANSAS 

I do not seek to discuss with you 
the pros and cons of your local gov- 
ernment or of your State govern- 
ment in Kansas. You know more 
about that than I do. 

Let me say only, and in very sim- 
ple terms, that I do not believe that 
Kansas would have pulled through 
the difficult problems of the past 
four years as splendidly as it has 
had it not been for Federal coopera- 
tion and Federal assistance in many 
fields of your endeavor. 

If you think we were wrong to 
give this assistance, then, to be logi- 
cal, you must ask that, in the days 
to come, every State in the Union 
Shall set itself up as an individual 
entity for the solution of all the 
problems of all of its inhabitants, 
save possibly the maintenance of the 
army, the navy and the handling of 
our foreign affairs. 

Our broader interpretation of se- 
curity and of the methods of pro- 
curing it is well illustrated by what 
you have seen us do. 


THREE CLASSES OF SECURITY 

Our endeavors have fallen 
three broad classifications. 

First, immediate and direct as- 
sistance, including work for the 
unemployed; help for drought 
areas; buying of drought-stricken 
cattle; building of ponds and irriga- 
tion projects; seed loans; assistance 
to the youth of the nation, and 
dozens of other instances. 

Secondly, protection against 
recognized abuses of many kinds, 
including the battle of Federal 
Government against § kidnaping, 
blackmail, bank robberies and other 
menaces to life and liberty; safe- 
guarding innocent investors against 
fake securities; the regulation of 
Stock Exchanges; regulation of 
overreaching practices of some 
utility companies and the establish- 
ment of power yardsticks to force 
reasonable electric rates; elimina- 
tion of unsafe banking practices. 

And thirdly, the reduction of in- 
terest rates; the saving of farms 
and homes from mortgage foreclo- 
sures; the insurance of bank de- 
posits; the loans that have been 
made to keep railroads going; the 
assistance given to States, counties 


into 


am going to have a chapter in it having enough to eat, about becom- | 





and municipalities, enabling them to 
build much-needed, useful public 
works; old-age pension; unemploy- 
ment insurance; assistance to rural 
schools; the CCC camps; farm-to- 
market roads. 

These and many more like them 
give you a broad picture of the 
more permanent and _ long-range 
measures, many of which will im- 
prove not only your lives but those 
of your children. 


SECURITY FOR LITTLE FELLOW 
There has been at one time a 
school of thought in this country 
that would have us believe that 
those vast numbers of average citi- 
zens who do not get to the top of 
the economic ladder do not deserve 
the security which government alone 
can give them. And in the past, un- 
fortunately, the philosophy has had 
too large a hand in making our na- 
tional economic policies. That 
school of thought left Washington 


’ on March 4, 1933. 


The farmers of the nation are a 
good example of what government 
can do not only in direct help but 
in providing security for the future. 

From a state of collapse in 1932 
agriculture has not only’ been 
brought back to life but has re- 
ceived the encouragement of govern- 
ment which enables it to face the 
future with confidence. 

Is there among the many farmers 
in this audience a single one who 
would want to go back to the un- 
cooperative formula?—the rugged 
individualism, the economic free- 
dom of 1932? 

Don’t you and your wife and your 
children look forward to a safer, 
better future today than you did 
three and a half short years ago? 

I have used farming as an illus- 


| tration of greater security because 


Kansas is a great farming State. 
You know, however, that the min- 
ing areas and the livestock areas 
and the industrial areas of the 
country are likewise receiving their 
share of a greater security. Every 
part of the nation shares it to- 
gether. 


ALL CITIZENS IN “SAME CLASS” 

Last April in New York I dared 
to talk farming to a New York City 
audience. I told them that one of 
the best things that had come out 
of these three years was the realiza- 
tion by city dwellers that they could 
not be prosperous until the farmer 
was also prosperous. 

In the same way I have dared to 
talk to people in great agricultural 
States about the needs of the in- 
dustrial workers in the big cities 
and how closely their welfare is tied 
up with the lot of the farmer. 

People who are spreading the gos- 
pel of fear talk about setting one 
against another class. They have 
intimated that farmers belong to 
one class and industrial workers to 
another class and business to an- 
other class. 








I deny this. They all belong to 


things during the depression. Some 
of them needed to go. I am glad 
that they have gone. 


SAYS MORALE HAS BEEN SAVED 
We have lost that false sense of 
values that puts financial success 


ment. 
cocksureness, a little of the bump- 
tiousness which the Pharisee had 
when he thanked God that he was 
not as other people. 

We have lost something of that 
feeling that ours is an “every-man- 





We have lost a little of our | 


for himself” kind of society, in 
which the law of the jungle is law 


| enough. 


| ours, 


But many things we have saved. 
We have saved our morale. We 
have preserved our belief in Ameri- 
can institutions. In this world of 
where some nations have 
taken perilous detours, we have 
faced our problems and have met 


them with a democracy. Within that | 


democracy we are determined to 
solve them. 

We have saved, above all, our 
faith in the future—a faith under 
which America has only begun to 
march. 

In that march America will have 








Promise of ‘Social Security’ 


the same class for the very simple 
reason that none of these occupa- 
tions can survive without the sur- 
vival of the others. The people who 
talk about these class distinctions 
are the very ones who are encour- 
aging class antagonism. 

For they tell one story in the East 
and another story in the West; one 
story in the city and another story 
on the farm. 

That is not my way ana never 
will be my way. We are coming 
through a great national crisis with 
flying colors. We have not lost our 
self-respect. We have not changed 
our form of Government. We have 
a net national debt which, though 
greater in dollar, is actually less in 
proportion to the wealth of the na- 
tion than the national debt was on 
March 4, 1933. 


PREDICTS BALANCED BUDGET 

From the point of view of na- 
tional income and national wealth 
we are better able to bear our debt 
now than we were then. 
within a year or two, with income 
increasing and expenditures declin- 
ing, we shall be able to balance the 
budget and start paying down on the 
debt. 

There is one final form of security 





And, | 


on which I have not yet touched. In 
addition to security at home and 
in the home, we have sought for se- 
curity from war with other nations. 
We have not been content merely to 
talk about peace. We have done 
something about it. 

We are trying to break down the 
economic barriers, to soften the eco- 
nomic rivalries, to end the economic 
strife between nations; for these 
have been the causes and forerun- 
ners of war. We have taken the 
lead among the nations of the world 
in restoring economic peace, which 
is so essential to military peace. 

In the whole of the Western 
Hemisphere we have preached and 
gained recognition of the doctrine 
of the good neighbor. We have ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. 
Many nations of the earth have 
taken that outstretched hand. 

We propose, of course, no inter- 
ference with the affairs of other 
nations. We seek only by force of 
our own example to spread the gos- 
pel of peace in the world. We are 
gaining peace and security at home. 


| Iam confident that I have the sup- 
port of the American people in seek- 


ing peace and security abroad. 








Mr. Roosevelt On Farm Policies 


(Continued from Page 8.] 
health, it is still inadequate. I seek 
to increase purchasing power so 
that people can pay for more food 
and better food, and in turn provide 
a larger and larger domestic market 
for the farmer. 


| “EVIL OF FARM TENANCY” 


It is a further part of our long- 
time farm policy to attack the evil 
of farm tenancy. In this we have 
already made a good beginning with 
lower interest rates and better prices. 

We are preparing legislation, in 
cooperation with farm leaders, to 
submit to the Congress in January 
to help solve this problem. We can- 
not, as a nation, be content until we 
have reached the ultimate objective 
of every farm family owning its own 
land. 

Further—we propose to give to the 
farmer and to the consumer—a 
sound plan of crop insurance in kind 
egainst extreme fluctuations of sup- 
ply and of price. No one wins from 
such fluctuations but the speculator. 
The farmer and the consumer lost 
together. 

That is why crop insurance is a 
protection for both. At one and the 
same time it banishes the consum- 
er’s fear of a food shortage and the 
farmer’s fear of a food surplus. Un- 
til both are protected neither is safe. 
The ultimate interests of the farmer 
and the consumer are the same. 

That is why I am not making one 
kind of speech to the farmers out 





here and another kind of speech to 
consumers in the big cities. The 
Same speech and the same policy 
must go for both. 

The city dweller has come to know 
that unless the farmer receives fair 
prices for what he produces he can- 
not buy the things that are turned 
out in the shops and factories of the 
cities. 

And so we pian for the future of 
agriculture—security for those who 
have spent their lives in farming; 
opportunity for real careers for 
young men and women of the farm 
—a share for farmers in the good 
things of life abundant enough to 
justify and preserve our instinctive 
faith in the land. 


GUIDANCE FROM FARMER 

In all our plans we are guided, and 
will continue to be guided, by the 
fundamental belief that the Amer- 
ican farmer, living on his own land, 
remains our ideal of self-reliance 
and of spiritual balance—the source 
from which the reservoirs of the na- 
tion’s strength are constantly re- 
newed. 

It is from the men and women of 
our farms—living close to the soil, 
that this nation—like the Greek 
giant Antaeus touches mother earth 
and rises with strength renewed a 
hundredfold. 

We want to perpetuate that idea 
under modern conditions so that 
man may be strong in the ancient 
virtues and yet lay hold of the ad- 
vantages which science and new 
knowledge offer to a well-rounded 
life. 








President's Appeal for ‘Good Neighbar’ 


Full text of address made by 
President Roosevelt dedicating 
a War Memorial in St. Louis, 
Mo., October 14: 


you and I join here with the rest 

of the nation in dedicating this 
site as a memorial to the valiant 
dead of the World War. Here will 
rise a fitting structure, a symbol of 
devoted patriotism and unselfish 
service. 

We in America do not build 
monuments to war. We do not 
build monuments to conquest. We 
build monuments to commemorate 
the spirit of sacrifice in war, re- 
minders of our desire for peace. 

The memory of those whom the 
war called to the beyond urges us 





to conseerate the best that is in us 
to the service of country in times 
of peace. We best honor the mem- 
ory of those dead by striving for 
peace, that the terror of the days 
of war will be with us no more. In 
what we have done during the last 
three years to promote national re- 
covery at home, to extend the hand 
of the good neighbor to the nations 
of the world, to break down the bar- 
riers to commerce which divide na- 
tion from nation, we are promot- 
ing the course of peace through- 
out the world. 

Here at home is the call to serv- 
ice, too. 

Inequalities 
call for correction. 


In our social order 
A true patriot- 





ism urges us to build an even more | 


substantial America where the good 


things of life may be shared by 
more of us, where the social in- 
justices will not be encouraged to 
flouish, The many different oc- 
cupations in our economic and 
social order can be tied more closely 
together for the mutual advantage 
and for the advantage of America. 
It is significant that the site of his 
memorial to the veterans of the 
World War is also the site of the 
beginning of the old Oregon Trail. 
Here those pioneers of old left to 
begin that long trek across an un- 
known country. They faced the 
dangers ahead of them with stout 
heart and determined mind. 

They carried the civilization of 
their day to new outposts. 
carried the spirit of America to a 


They | 





| 





Policies to Preserve Peace 


broader destiny. 

We seek to follow their example 
along another trail. They turned 
not back. Let us not turn back in 
what we seek in these years, a 
sounder and more permanent well- 
being in America. 

We honor them and we will 
carry on. 


PROBLEMS LEFT BY WAR 

May the beauty of the monu- 
ment which will rise on this site cast 
a& beneficent light on the memories 
of our comrades. May its substan- 
tial structure typify the strength of 
their purpose, and may it inspire 
future generations with the desire 
to be of service to their fellows and 
their country. 

All major 


wars have brought 





about major disturbances in our 
social and economic machinery. 
The late war has been no excep- 
tion. New problems arise to take 
the places of the old. We rejoice 
that those problems are being met 
and solved without impairing our 
faith and confidence in the people’s 
ability to do it themselves by the 
peaceful processes of democratic 
representative government. 

No place could be more fitting to 
reaffirm that faith and confidence 
than a monument to those who 
have died in a gallant effort to save 
democracy for the world. No place 
could be more fitting to renew our 
resolve that the faith will guide us 


| and direct these our efforts of to- 


day. May we keep the faith. 


ROOSEVELT DEFENDS PROGRAM OF AID TO NATION'S YOUTH 





+ 
to be led by the youth of today. 

It has been our job to clear the 
ground of what in too many places 
was a social and economic wilder- 


| ness. That pioneering has only be- 
| gun, It will be for you to continue 
| it. 


You will discover that in pushing 
forward this great program of social 
betterment and social security you 
will be met by the same opposition, 
the same relentless resistance which 
faced the frontiersmen of the early 


West. 
| You will find that your fight 
against selfishness and injustice, 


against oppression, and, above all, 
against war, will take you into a 
| man-sized struggle. 

I am telling you this not to dis- 
courage you but to stimulate you. 
Our fight—yours and mine—is to 
keep our democracy safe by keep- 
ing it moving forward. 

In such a fight it is an unhappy 
place to be on the side lines. To 
the young people of America I say: 
Join with us; ours is the real strug- 
gle to continue and preserve democ- 
racy in America. 
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GOVERNMENT'S PART IN RECOVERY AS PRESIDENT SEES IT 


Full text of President Roose- 
velt’s speech in Chicago, Oct. 
133 


UR years ago I dropped into 

this city from the airways—an 
old friend come in a new way—to 
accept in this hall the nomination 
for the Presidency of the United | 
I came to a Chicago fight- 
ing with its back to the wall—fac- 
tories closed, markets silent, banks 


States. 


shaky, ships and trains empty. 
Today those factories sing 
song of industry, markets 


ning full. 


smiles. 


for years is full of cheer once more 


On this trip through the nation 
I have talked to farmers, I have 
talked to miners, I have talked to 
industrial workers—and in all that 
I have seen and heard one fact 
has been as clear as crystal—that 
they are part and parcel of a round- 
ed whole, and that none of them 
can succeed in their chosen occupa- 
tions if those in the other occupa- 
tion fail in their- prosperity. I have 


driven home that point. 


APPEAL TO BUSINESS MEN 


Tonight I give the same message 
to the business men of America—to 
those who make and sell the proc- 
essed goods the nation uses and to 
the men and women who work for 


them. 
To them I say: 


Do you have a deposit in the 
bank? It is safer today than it has 
ever been in our history. It is guar- 
marked 
the end of the first full year in 
55 years without a single failure of 
in the United 
Isn’t that on the credit side 
of the Government’s account with 


anteed. Last October 1 


a national bank 


States. 


you? 


Are you an investor? Your stocks 
and bonds are up to five and six year 


high levels. 

Are you a merchant? Your mar- 
kets have the precious lifeblood of 
purchasing power. Your customers 
on the farms have better incomes 


and smaller debts. Your customers | 


in the cities have more jobs, surer 
jobs, better jobs. Didn’t your Gov- 
ernment have something to do with 
that? 

Are you in industry? Industrial 
earnings, industrial profits are the 
highest in four, six or even seven 
years! Bankruptcies are at a new 
low. Your Government takes some 
credit for that. 

Are you in railroads? Freight 
loadings are steadily going up. Pas- 
senger receipts are steadily going 
up—have in some cases doubled— 
because your Government made the 
railroads cut rates and make money. 


Are you a middleman in the great | 


stream of farm products? The meat 


and grain that move through your | 


yards and elevators have a steadier 
supply, a steadier demand and 
steadier prices than you have known 
for years. And your Government is 
trying to keep it that way. 


CHANCE RECOVERY DENIED 

Some people say that all this re- 
covery has just happened. But in 
a complicated modern world recov- 
eries from depressions do not just 
happen. The years from 1929 to 
1933, when we waited for recovery 
just to happen, proves the point. 

But in 1933 we did not wait. We 
acted. Behind the growing recovery 
of today is a Story of deliberate 
Government acceptance of respon- 
sibility to save business—to save the 
American system of private enter- 
prise and economic democracy—a 
record unequaled by any govern- 
ment in history. 

What had the previous Adminis- 
tration in Washington dohe for four 
years? Nothing. Why? For a very 
fundamental reason. That Admin- 
istration was not _ industrially 
minded—nor agriculturally minded 
—nor  business-minded. It was 
high finance-minded—manned and 
controlled by a handful of men who 
in turn controlled, and by one finan- 
cial device or another took their toll 
from the greater part of all other 
business and industry. 

Let me make one simple state- 
ment. When I refer to high finance. 
I am not talking about all great 
bankers, or all great corporation ex- 
ecutives, or all multimillionaires— 
any more than Theodore Roosevelt, 
in using the term “malefactors of 
great wealth” implied that all men 
of great wealth were “malefactors.” 
I do not even imply that the ma- 
jority of them are bad citizens. The 
opposite is true. 


SPECULATORS CONDEMNED 


Just in the same way, the over- | 


whelming majority of business men 


in this country are good citizens and | 


the proportion of those who are not 
is probably about the same propor- 
tion as in the other occupations and 
professions of life. 

When I speak of high finance as a 
harmful factor in recent years, I 
am speaking about a _ minority 
which includes the type of individual 
who speculates with other people’s 


money—and you in Chicago know | 





the 
hum 
with bustling movement, banks are 
secure, ships and trains are run- 
Once again it is Chicago 
as Carl Sandburg saw it —‘the city | 
of the big shoulders”’—the city that 
And with Chicago a whole 
nation that had not been cheerful | 


| 
Gains in Business, Industry and Finance Ascribed to Federal 


popular government cannot be 
trusted and, therefore, that the con- 
trol of business of all kinds—and, 
indeed, of Government itself— 
should be vested in the hands of 
100 or 200 all-wise individuals con- 
trolling the purse-strings of the na- 
| tion. 
High finance of this type refused 
to permit Government credit to go 
directly to the industrialist, to the 
| business man, to the home owner 
to the farmer. They wanted it to 
trickle down from the top, through 
| the intricate arrangements which 





they controlled and by which they 
were able to levy tribute on every 
business in the land. 


FEDERAL RULE DEFENDED 


to be reduced by the use of Gov- 
ernment funds—for that would af- 
fect the rate of interest which they 
themselves wanted to charge. 


vision over financial markets 

| through which they manipulated 
their monopolies with other people’s 
money. 


And in the face of their demands | 


that the Government do nothing 
that they called “unsound,” the Gov- 
ernment, hypnotized by its indebted- 
ness to them, stood by and let the 
depression drive industry and busi- 
ness toward bankruptcy. 

America is an economic unit. 
New means and methods of trans- 
portation and communications have 
made us economically as well as 

| politically a single nation. Because 
kidnapers and bank robbers could 
| in a high-powered car speed across 
State lines it became necessary, in 
order to protect our people, to in- 


voke the power of the Federal Gov- 


ernment. 

In the same way speculators and 
manipulators from across State lines, 
and regardless of State lines, have 
lured the unsuspecting and the un- 
wary to financial destruction. In 
| the same way across State lines, 
| there have been built. up intricate 

corporate structures, piling bond 

upon stock and stock upon bond— 
| huge monopolies which were stifling 
| independent business-and private 
| enterprise. 


RUIN BY “SELFISH FORCES” 
There was no power under heaven 
that could protect the people 
against that sort of thing except a 
people’s government at Washington. 
All that this Administration has 
done, all that it proposes to do— 
and this it does propose to do—is to 
use every power and authority of 


the commerce of America from the 
selfish forces which ruined it. 
Always, month in and month out, 
during these three and a half years, 
your Government has had but one 
sign on its desk—‘seek only the 
greater good of the greater number 
of Americans.” And in appraising 
| the record, remember two things. 
First, this Administration was called 
upon to act after a previous Admin- 
istration and all combined forces of 
private enterprise had failed. Sec- 


for speed, the complexity of the 
problem and all the vast sums of 


money involved, we have had no | 


| Teapot Dome. 
We found when we came to Wash- 
ington in 1933, that the business | 


and industry of the nation were like 
a train which had gone off the rails 
into a ditch. Our first job was to 
get it out of the ditch and start it 
up the track again as far as the 
Shops. Our next job was to repair 
it—the broken axle which had got- 
ten it off the road, the engine which 
had been worn down by gross mis- 
} use. 


CRISIS DEMANDS OF 1933 

What was it that the average 
business man wanted Government 
to do for him—to do immediately 
in 1933? 

1. Stop deflation and 
| prices—and we did it. 

2. Increase the purchasing power 
of his customers who were indus- 
trial workers in the cities—and we 
did it. 

3. Increase the purchasing power 
of his customers on the farms— 
and we did it. 

4. Decrease interest rates, power 
rates and transportation rates, and 
we did it. 

§. Protect him from the losses due 
to crime, bank robbers, kidnapers, 
blackmailers—and we did it. 

How did we do it? By a sound 
| monetary policy which raised prices. 
By reorganizing the banks of the | 
nation and insuring their deposits. 
By bringing the business men of the 
nation together_and encouraging 
them to pay higher wages, to 
shorten working hours, and to dis- 
courage that minority among their 
own me... .ers who were engaging in 
unfair competition and unethical 
practices. 


falling 


the kind I refer to—and also the | 
type of individual who says that | 


They did not want interest rates | 


They | 
| did not want Government super- | 


the Federal Government to protect | 


ondly, in spite of all the demand 


Aid in Chicago Speech 


Through the AAA, through our 


|} program of drought relief and flood 
| relief, through the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, we raised the income 
of the customers of business who 
lived on the farms. By our program 


to provide work for the unemployed, 


by our CCC camps, and other meas- 
ures, greater purchasing power was 
given to those who lived in our 
cities. 


SAVING “WRECKED TRAIN” 


Money began going around again. | 


The dollars paid out by Govern- 
ment were spent in the stores and 
shops of the nation, and spent again 
to the wholesaler, and spent again 
the factory, and spent again to the 
wage earner, and then spent again 
in another store and shop. The 
wheels of business began to:turn 
again; the train was back on the 
rails. 

Mind you, it did not get out of the 
ditch itself, it was hauled out by 
your Government. 

And we hauled it along the road. 


and useful employment for hun- 
dreds of 


into circulation when we liquidated 

the assets of closed banks through 

the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
| ration. Millions more when we 
loaned money for home building 
and home financing through the 
Federal housing program. Hundreds 
| of millions more in loans and grants 
to enable municipalities to build 
needed improvements. Hundreds of 
| millions more through the CCC. 


CREDIT OF RECOVERY 

I am not going to talk tonight 
about how much our program to 
provide work for the unemployed 
meant to the nation as a whole. 
That cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. It can be measured only 
in terms of the preservation of the 
families of America. 

But as far as business goes, it 
can be measured in terms of sales 
made and goods moving. 


The train of American business is | 


moving ahead. 
But you people know what I mean 


train is to run smoothly again the 

cars will have to be loaded more 

| evenly. We have made a definite 
start in getting the train loaded 
more evenly, in order that axles may 
not break again. 

For example, we have provided a 
sounder and cheaper money mar- 
ket and a sound banking and se- 
curities system. You business men 
know how much legitimate business 

you lost because your customers 
were robbed by fake securities or im- 
poverished by shaky banks. 

By our monetary policy we have 
kept prices up and lightened the 
burden of debt. It is easier to get 
credit. It is easier to repay. 

We have encouraged 
power for the small factory owner 
to lower his cost of production. 


MONOPOLY PROBLEMS 

We have given the business man 
cheaper transportation rates. 

But, above all, we have fought 
to break the deadly grip which mo- 
nopoly has in the past been able to 
fasten on the business of the nation. 
Because we cherished our sysetm 
| of private property and free enter- 
prise and were determined to pre- 
| serve it as the foundation of our 

traditional American system, we re- 
| called the warning of Thomas Jef- 
| ferson that “widespread poverty and 
concentrated wealth cannot long 
endure side by side in a democracy.” 

Our job was to preserve the Amer- 
ican ideal of economic as well as po- 
litical democracy, against the abuse 
of concentration of economic power 


particularly during the 12 years of 
preceding administrations. Free 
| economic enterprise was 
| weeded out at an alarming pace. 

During those years of false pros- 
perity and during the more recent 
years of exhausting depression, one 
business after another, one small 
corporation after another, their re- 
sources depleted, had failed or had 
fallen into the lap of a bigger com- 
petitor. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 

.A dangerous thing was happen- 
ing. Half of the industrial corpo- 
rate wealth of the country had 
come under the control of less than 
200 huge corporations. That is not 
all. These huge corporations in 
some cases did not even try to com- 
pete with each other. They them- 
selves were tied together by inter- 
locking directors, interlocking bank- 
ers, interlocking lawyers. 

This concentration of wealth and 
power has been built upon other 
people’s money, other people’s busi- 
ness, Other people’s labor. Unde 
this concentration independent 
business was allowed to exist only 





that had been insidiously growing | 
up among us in the last 50 years, | 


cattle buying program, through our | 


PWA, WPA, both provided normal | 


thousands of workers. | 
| Hundreds of millions of dollars got | 


when I say it was clear that if the 


cheaper | 


being | 


| He had two mouths. 


by sufferance. It has been a men- 
ace to the social system as well as 
the economic system which we call 
American democracy. 

There is no excuse for it in the 
cold terms of industrial efficiency 

There is no excuse for it from 
the point of view of the average in- 
| vestor. 

There is no excuse for it from 
the point of view of the independ- 
| ent business man. 
| I believe, I have always believed, 
| and I will always believe in private 
enterprise as the backbone of eco- 
nomic well-being in America. 

But I know, and you know, and 
every independent business man 
who has had to struggle against 
the competition of monopolies 
knows, that this concentration of 
economic power in all-embracing 
| corporations does not represent 
| private enterprise as we Ameri- 
| cans cherish it and propose to ros- 
| ter it. On the contrary, it repre- 
| sents private enterprise become a 
| kind of private government which is 
| &@ power unto itself—a regimenta- 
| tion of other people’s money and 
| other people’s lives. 


ANTAGONISM DENIED 

Back in Kansas I spoke about 
bogey men and fairy tales which the 
real Republican leaders, many of 
whom afe part of this concentra- 
ted power, are using to spread fear 
among the American people. 

You good people have heard about 
these fairy tales and bogey men, too. 
You have heard about how antag- 
onistic to business this Administra- 
tion is said to be. You have heard 
all about the dangers which the 
business of America is supposed to | 
be facing if this Administration con- | 
tinues. 

The answer to thatis the record of | 
what we have done. It was this Ad- 
ministration which saved the sys- 
| tem of private profit and free enter- 
| prise after it had been dragged to 
| the brink of ruin by these same lead- 
| ers who now try to scare you. 
| 
| 





Look at the advance in private 
business in the last three and a half 
| years; and read there what we think 
about private business. 
| Today for the first time in seven 
| years the banker, the storekeeper, 

the small factory owner, the indus- 
| trialist, can all sit back and enjo 


Se 
| 








The President Views 
His Spending Program 


[Continued from Page 15] 


ing up. I repeat to you what I said 
in Pittsburgh a week and a half 
ago, that decrease in expenditures 
and increase in income mean with- 
in a year or two a balanced budget 
and the beginning of reduction in 
the national debt. 

When the Republican leaders 
speak out here they proclaim their 
sympathy with all these Western 
projects and promise you more and 
more of them. When they speak 
to audiences in the East they pro- 
claim that they are going to cut 
Government expenditures to the 
bone. There was an old Roman god | 
named Janus’ He faced both ways. 
I need not ex- 
plain that parable any further. 

Are you willing to turn America | 
over to those who in past years | 
shut their eyes to the problems of | 
this nation? This Administration | 
has shown the way because it had 
the will to do. 


SPIRIT OF COLUMBUS 

We have sought and found prac- 
tical answers to the problems of in- 
dustry, agriculture and mining. We 
have clung to no outworn method as 
an excuse for failure to act. We 
have had faith not in panaceas, but 
in the courage and resourcefulness 
of men and women to meet their 
problems themselves if given a 
chance, an opportunity that is the 
right of every American. We have 
used the resources of government to 
give that chance, not to a favored 
few, but to all the people of this 
great nation with all their richly 
diversified interests. 

We are made firm by the same 
spirit that made Columbus surge on 
—by the same spirit that made the 
ancestors of you who dwell in these | 
mountains and on those plains win 
through the utrailed wilderness 
across turbulent rivers and unknown 
plains and deserts, over unscaled 
heights to claim, to develop and hold | 
a new and great empire for America. 

We have shown our determination 
in the past by action. You can 
trust us to prove that determination 
in the future by more action, sound 
action, action that is saving and 
will continue to save the Constitu- 
tional representative form of gov- 
ernment in which we rejoice. 
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is going up. The opportunities for 
private enterprise will continue to 


| nopoly is a Struggle for, and not 


| the solvency of workers, I believe 


| Your Government is solvent. 


Still because with the rising tide of 


expand. 


quarrel with 


the company of their ledgers. They 
are in the black. That is where 
we want them to be; that is where 
our policies aim to be; that is where 
we intend them to be in the future. 


BUSINESS INGRATITUDE CHARGED | 

Some of these people really for- 
get how sick they were. But I know 
how sick they were, I have their 
charts. I know how the knees of all 
of rugged indidualists were trem- 


America. 





The people of America have no 
business. 
sist only that the power of con- 
centrated wealth shall not be abused. | 

We have come through a hard 
struggle to preserve democracy in 
Where other nations in 
other parts of the world have lost 
that fight, we have won. 

The business men of America and | 
all other citizens have joined in a 
firm resolve to hold the fruits of 
that victory—to cling to the old | 
ideals and old fundamentals upon | 
which America has grown great. 


yourself. Go on one inclue 
sive ticket, good for two 
years, Tour No. 4 includes 
Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Australia, Colombo, the 
Mediterranean, England. 
This is one of the six most 
popular tours; each is de- 
scribed in special folder. 
Ask YOUR OWN AGENT for 
it, or Canadian Pacific: C. E, 
Phelps, General Agen 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 
National 0758. 




























They in- 














bling four years ago and how their 
hearts fluttered. They came to 









Washington in great numbers. 
Washington did not look like a dan- 
gerous bureaucracy to them then. 
Oh! no, it looked like an emergency 
hospital. All of the distinguished 
patients wanted two things—a quick 
hypodermic to end the pain and a 
course of treatment to cure the 
disease. We gave them both. And 
most of the patients seem to pe do- 
ing very nicely. Some of them are 
even well enough to throw their 
crutches at the doctor. 


LIMITS TO INDIVIDUALISM 
The struggle against private mo- 








against, American business. It is a 
Struggle to preserve individual en- 
terprise and economic freedom. 

I believe in individualism. I be- 
lieve in it in the arts, the sciences 
and professions. I believe it in 
business. I believe in indvidualism 
in all of these things—up to the 
point where the individualist starts 
to operate at the expense of society. 
American business men do not be- 
lieve in it beyond that point. We 
have all suffered in the past from 
individualism run wild—society has 
suffered. 

Believing in the solvency of busi- 
ness, the solvency of farmers and 


also in the solvency of government. 


The net Federal debt today is 
lower in proportion to the income 
of the nation and in proportion to 
the wealth of the nation than it 
was on March 4, 1933. 


In the future it will become lower 


headache, 


the national income and national 


| wealth the very causes of our emer- 8 
gency spending are disappearing, BAYER 
Government expenditures are com- E 





ing down and Government income 
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What happens in these Glasses happens in your Stomach 


You can now get Genuine BAYER 
ASPIRIN for virtually 1¢ a tablet 
at any drug store. 

Note the new package below. Two 
full dozen, in a flat pocket tin, for 
25¢! Try this new package. Enjoy 
the quick action and known quality 
of the real Bayer article now with- 
out thought of price. 

Do this especially if you want the 
means of quick relief from a bad 
neuritis 
pains. Remember, BAYER ASPI- 
RIN works fast. For BAYER tab- 
lets dissolve or disintegrate almost 


























































HEADACHE RELIEF 


A Genuine Bayer Tablet Starts 
to Disintegrate and Go to Work 






Drop a Bayer Aspi- 
rin tablet into a 
glass of water. 


Genuine BAYER 
Aspirin tablets start 








By the time it hits “taking hold” of 
py yy of > pain a few minutes 
wating. after taking. 









instantly you take them. (Note 
illustration above.) Hence are ready 
to go to work almost instantly. 
Millions of people know this 
about genuine BAYER ASPIRIN. 
And ask for it by its full name — 
not by the name “aspirin” alone 
when they buy. Get it next time you 
want quick relief — you'll be sur- 
prised at how fast it works. Only 
15¢ a dozen — two full dozen for a 
quarter, anywhere in the United 
tates. 
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Is YOUR HOUSE Also a 


Museum Specimen? 


OT from the outside, perhaps—but 

what of the inside? You would not drive 
a 1920 automobile; it would be obsolete 
and inadequate for modern service. Houses 
become obsolete, too. Your house, if it is 
more than 15 years old, is probably almost 
as inconvenient inside, compared with ‘‘New 
American'’ standards, as this outmoded 
museum specimen. 


Now, in 1936, your family should be living 
in a truly modern, a ‘‘New American,"’ home. 
Scientific planning of rooms saves steps and 
lightens housework. Electric servants work 
for better health and greater comfort for the 


Labor-saving appliances, developed by General Electric research and 
engineering, are brightening the home life of America 
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whole family. ‘New American”’ living costs 
are even lower than in your present home. 
This is not a dream house, but a home you 
can own—one to be proud of. General 
Electric, by fostering ‘‘New American” 
demonstration homes, opens the door to new 
living comforts for you. 


‘New American’’ is not an architectural 
style—it is a new conception of living. For 
information on how to obtain ‘‘New Ameri- 
can" comfort, convenience, and economy— 
in your present home or in a new house— 
write to the General Electric Home Bureau, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT PLEDGES HIS EFFORTS 
ADEQUATE ANNUAL WAGES 


FOR 


Full text of address delivered 
by President Roosevelt at De- 
troit on Oct. 15: 


AM standing at the spot in front 

of the city hall to which during 
the four terrible years, from 1929 to 
1933, thousands of unemployed men 
and women of Detroit came to pre- 
sent problems of human existence 
to a great mayor, Frank Murphy. 

I am glad that he is standing be- 
side me today. His splendid record, 
first as governo, general of the 
Philippines and later as high com- 
missioner of the United States to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
stands out as one of the most suc- 
cessful administrations in our his- 
tory. The whole country is proud of 
Frank Murphy and proud of what 
he has done. 

I knew something of the problems 
of Detroit in the depression years | 
not only from Frank Murphy, but | 
also from my brother-in-law, who 


was his city controller. 
RELIEF IN DETROIT 
We all knew that during those 


years the government of this city 
pared its operating expenses to the 
bone, using every penny it could 
scrape together for the relief of 
thousands of men and women who 
were literally on the verge of star- 
vation. 

When money had to be raised, the 
mayor and controller would go to 
private bankers in New York, where 
they were compelled to pay very 
high interest rates for further loans. 

By the Spring of 1933 the city 
could borrow no more from pri- 
vate sources and the government 
of the State of Michigan was unable 
to render any substantial help. 

I recite these facts because while 
the problem of human relief in De- 
troit was one of the most difficult in 
the nation, yet there were thou- 
sands of other municipalities faced 
with the same kind of crisis. 


WHAT FEDERAL FUNDS DID 

Action—immediate aciion—by the 
new Federal Government in Wash- 
ington, it is now admitted by all but 
the most blind partisans, was what 
saved the day. It was the only thing | 
left which could save the day. 

Relief and work relief through the 
use of Federal funds saved Ameri- 
can humanity, and as the months 
went by it savei also the solvency 
of cities and States in every part of 
the nation. 

Following the arresting of the im- 
mediate crisis, our next step was to 
restore the purchasing power of the 
people themselves. I need not re- 
cite to you the many steps we took. 
You are as familiar with them as I 
am. In great part you are glad to- 
day, I am sure, that we took these 
steps. 

In the restoration of purchasing 
power there is one element often 
overlooked by those who dwell in 
great industrial cities—the building 


| their labor 
| two weeks’ work. 


up of the prices which farmers ob- 
tain for their farm products. 

A South compelled to sell its cot- 
ton for 5 cents a pound, a Middle 
West compelled to sell its corn for 
10 or 15 cents a bushel, its hogs for 
2 or 3 cents a pound, its wheat for 
30 cents a bushel, could buy no au- 
tomobile made in Detroit. But a 
South with 10 or 12-cent cotton, a 
Middle West With 75-cent corn, 71- 
cent hogs and $1 wheat, can start 
and has started buying passenger 
cars, trucks and tractors. 


CITES RISE IN PRICES 
In all other fields of production 
prices and values also rose—miners 
went back to work—Eastern fac- 
tories opened their closed doors. 
The dollars that we spent in re- 
lief, in work relief, in CCC camps, 
in drought relief, in cattle and hogs 
buying and processing, each of them 
went to work. They were spent in 
the shops of the city and in the 
stores of the small towns and vil- 
lages. They were spent again by 
the retailers who bought from 
wholesalers. They were spent again 
by wholesalers who bought from 
manufacturers and processors. 
They were spent again in wages 
to those who worked and in pur- 
chases from those who produced the 
raw materials on the farms. And 
once again they were spent in the 
stores of the cities and the shops of 
the small-town villages. You know 
how many of these dollars have 
finally ame to the city of Detroit 
in the purchase of automobiles. 
Literally the music went round 
and round and round and a lot of it 
came out right here in Detroit. 


PROBLEMS NOT ALL SOLVED 

All I need to repeat is the state- 
ment known to most of you here 
—that 1936 promises to be the sec- 
ond largest year of automobile pro- 
duction in our history—more than 
three and a half times as big as it 
was in 1932. 

Detroit today is a very different 
city from what it was three years 
ago, and while the wheels of. in- 
dustry turn fast and unemployment 
is very greatly decreased, yet there 
are many problems not yet solved. 
I do not accept the conclusion of 
many Republican leaders that major 
depressions are inevitable in mod- 
ern life. 

It is not enough that we have 
ended the days in 1932 when 
workers in this city received for 
as low as $5 or $6 for 
It is not enough 
that we have saved many homes 
and put thousands of people to 
work. I believe that it is the duty 
of Government to bend every ef- 
fort to prevent another major 
catastrophe such as that which hit 
this country as a result of the Re- 
publican leadership which ran the 
Government from 1921 to 1933. 

There are a thousand and one 
things still to be done. It has been 
Suggested that the Government’s 
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[Continued from Page 11.] 

there is a curious item of $102,000,000 
which was deducted from the War 
Department expenditures for out- 
standing checks that had not been 
cashed. So we find that the whole | 
expenditure on national defense in | 
i935 was $278,000,000 greater than 
you might think from that page to 
which I referred. I might mention 
that the future military expendi- 
tures will exceed a billion a year un- 
der the New Deal. ... 

For another exhibit of genius in 
making reductions in the ordinary 
or routine spending we can take the 
Department of Agriculture. . 
The New Deal gives the general ex- 
renditure of 1935 as $62,036,000. You 
might think this was a gigantic re- 
duction of more than 80 per cent. 
But let us explore it... . 

By the use of Economy For- 
mula No. 3, $413,000,000 was charg- 
ed to “recovery and relief” or 
“emergency.” Don’t think this in- 
cluded the AAA. It did not. That 
cost $743,00C,000 more. These trans- 
fers to relief include not only big 
items but little items like chasing 
bugs and moths. . 

In this limited area I have point- 
ed out about $900,000,000 juggles for 
1935 alone. Only a Congressional in- 
vestigation could really determine 
the whole facts. 


“JUGGLING ACCOUNTS” 

And there is another department 
in this juggling on which I might 
pause a moment. This is the po- 
litical department. Not content with 
juggling their accounts to make 
them look better through the spec- 
tacles of that Pittsburgh speech of 
four years ago, they also go back 
and juggle the Republican expend- 
itures and publish these juggles for 
comparison. 

If an income-tax payer or any 
corporation kept books like this 
Administration — that is, if they 
showed similar morals in juggling 
their accounts—they would be put 
mish, 

Stripping the jugglery off of 
every department and agency and 
then taking into consideration the 





ew Deal Finance 


New Deal’s positive commitments. ... 
the regular running expenditures of 
this government have jumped to 
about $6,000,000,000 per annum. That 
is an increase of $2,333,333,333 from 
the Republican base of $3,666,666,- 
666. And mind you that does not 


| include relief. 


The New Deal claims that there 
will be no need for increased taxes, 
that the budget will be balanced by 
increased prosperity. And this state- 
ments opens another field of intel- 
lectual dishonesty. 

The government income for 1936 
was about $4,000,000,000 after we 
omit repealed taxes. That leaves a 
deficit of $2,000,000,000 for regular 
lunning expenses even without con- 
tinued unemployment relief. Pres- 
ent taxes may stretch up another 
$500,000,000 or even $1,000,000,000 
with full prosperity. And it still 
leaves a huge deficit. 

SEES NEW TAXES INEVITABLE 

Those taxes are as inevitable as 
the night. ut in the meantime the 
New Deal has a disingenuous solu- 
tion. The Administration apparent- 
ly intends to treat the repayment of 
recoverable loans as revenue and to 
claim a balanced budget. If you 
borrow money from your bank and 
loan it to a friend, and ultimately 
your friend repays, then you would 
be well advised to pay off the bank. 
It is only a New Deal mind who 
would consider you had a raise in 


| Salary. 


That is going on this minute. 

In conclusion let me say: The 
morals of our people and intellectu- 
al honesty in public discussions 
should be cleaned of pollution from 
their government. 

At the outset I stated I would 
give you a constructive suggestion. 
Therefore you should: 

1, Resume Congressional control 
of spending by the election of Re- 
publican Congressmen and Senators. 

2. Drive these expenses down to- 
ward the Republican levels, balance 
the budget, put back the integrity of 
the government accounting, and 
above all restore truth and morals in 
government by the election of those 
honest gentlemen, Alfred Landon 
and Frank Knox. 





agricultural program is a “hit or 
miss” affair not worthy of support 
because, like an automobile, a new 
model is brought out every year. I 
have been glad to accept that sim- 
ile. I have told the farmers of this 
country farming and farm policies, 
like automobile making, ought to 
improve each year—that model T 
farming may have been all right 
ten years ago but that we don’t want 
model T farming or model T any- 
thing else in the year 1936. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


I have suggested that the auto- 
mobile industry and every other in- 
dustry still need great improve- 
ments in their relationship to their 
employes. And I will illustrate the 
point by a story: In the Spring of 
1934 there came to Washington rep- 
resentatives of the automobile 
workers—most of them young men 
without much experience in or- 
ganized labor. One of them, a for- 
mer Marine who had served through 


| battle after battle in France, told 





| 


me he was a machinist and that his 
pay was $1.25 an hour or $10 a day. 

I told him I thought that was a 
pretty good wage scale and his re- 
ply was this: “Yes, Mr. President, it 
is a good hourly rate and a good 
daily rate, but last year I worked 
only 68 days.” 

In other words, the total income 
of himself, his wife and his children 
was $680 for a year. On this yearly 
pay total he had lost the home on ' 
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which he had paid down hundreds 
of dollars. He and his family were 
seeking to exist on $680 a year. 

As a result of that meeting and of 
a subsequent meeting with company 


officials, I stressed the need of 
spreading the work more evenly 
through the year and of working to- 
ward raising the yearly pay enve- 


lope of Detroit and other automobile 
cities from six or seven hundred a 
year to over a thousand a year. Cer- 
tain steps looking toward that end 
have been taken, but they are not 
sufficient. 

It is my belief that the manufac- 
turers of automobiles and the man- 
ufacturers of many other necessary 
commodities must, by planning, do 
far more than they have done to 
date to increase the yearly earnings 
of those who work for them. 


THE CAMPAIGN ISSUE 

Your Administration has that kind 
of objective in mind. It is my belief 
that the people of Detroit, like the 
people of the rest of the country, 
are going to ask on November 3d 
that the present type of Govern- 
ment continue rather than the type 
ef Government which in its heart 
still believes in the policy.of ‘laissez 
faire” and the kind of individualism 
which up to only three and a half 
years ago, frankly, put dollars above 
human rights. 

When the smoke and dust of this 
political campaign clears away or 
the night of November 3d, history 
will record that the outstandin® is- 
sue of the campaign was this—shall 
the social and economic security and 
betterment of the masses of the 
American people be maintained and 
strengthened or not? I am not 
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CENTRALIZING OF GOVERNMENT 
OPPOSED BY GOVERNOR LANDON 


Full text of address delivered 
by Gov. Landon of Kansas, Re- 
publican candidate for President, 
in Danville, Ill., Oct. 15. 


THE people of Illinois, like those 


in their neighbor States, real- 


ize they have much at stake in the | 


approaching election. The kind ofa 
covernment we are going to have 
for the next four years, however, 1s 
of greater importance than many 
Administration leaders would have 
us believe. 

Is it to be a government guaran- 
teeing the rights of the individual, 
or will it be one patterned after 
those that have taken away the last 
vestige of personal liberties? 


WHAT BROUGHT RECOVERY? 
The President boasts that he has 
preserved our system of private en- 
terprise. He points to the recovery of 
the last 3% years as justification of 


his policies, which, he claims, do not | 


threaten the American form of gov- 
ernment. 

I say, let’s look at the record. 
What recovery we have had has 
come since the Supreme Court gave 
the country a real breathing spell 
from the President’s must legisla- 
tion, based on the doctrine of regi- 
mented business, industry and agri- 
culture. 

These policies have kept 20,000,000 
on the relief rolls and 11,000,000 in 
the mire of unemployment. This, I 


afraid of the verdict. It will be yes. | reminded you, is in the face of the 


squandering of many billions of our | 


money. 
The President is giving lip-serv- 
ice to our system of free enterprise, 
while spokesmen for his Adminis- 
tration are flooding the country with 

| books, speeches and other propa- 


ganda. 
All these advocate the doctrine of 
scarcity, of regimentation, of all 


phases of our life by an all-power- 
ful Federal Government in Wash- 
ington. 

These prophets of a central gov- 
ernment are insidiously attacking 
| the doctrine of home rule and of an 
independent judiciary. They would 
make of Congress merely a body to 
ratify the arbitrary actions of a 
one-man supergovernment. 

If Mr. Roosevelt really is sincere 
in his desire to preserve and defend 
the Constitution of the United 
| States, let him in no uncertain 
terms repudiate those who speak for 
his administration. Let him also 
repudiate his “horse and buggy” in- 
terview in which he prophesied dis- 
aster if industry was permitted to 
remain free from coercive interfer- 
| ences and the farmer is once more 
| made lord of his own farm. 
| ASKS NON-EVASIVE REPLY 
| We have every reason to believe, 
until he asures us otherwise, that 
in his heart he longs for a planned 
economy. In 1932 he rendered lip- 
| service to the merit system but on 
| election placed his head spoilsman 
in charge of the biggest Federal 


grab-bag in history. He is still 
rendering this lip-service and the 
politicians still parcel out the jobs. 

It is for these reasons that I in- 
sist the American people are en- 
titled to a frank and non-evasive 
answer. 


DENOUNCES EXTRAVAGANCE 

In his talk at Kendallville, Gov- 
ernor Landon declared that the 
Roosevelt New Deal had hurt the 
farmer more than any one else, 
He said: 

Its wasteful practices are in direct 
contrast with the good farm meth- 
ods of Indiana agriculture. The pres- 
ent administration has piled up an 
intolerable burden of public debt. It 
rests largely on the backs of prop- 
erty owners, farmers and wage earn- 
ers. They can not pass their taxes 
on to some one else as other income- 
producing groups can. 

It is the farmers and the workers 
that eventually will play Santa Claus 
in the present administration’s pro- 
gram. 

The bonded indebtedness of gov- 
ernment is in reality a first mort- 
gage on every home and farm in this 
nation. Like many of our newest 
taxes, it may be hidden, but it is 
there just the same. It is just as 
real and far more certain of collec- 
tion than if it were recorded in your 
courthouse. 

I am opposed to waste, extrava- 
gance and debt because I am op- 
posed to the ultimate confiscation of 
farms and homes. 


























EVEN A 
CAN BE 


DRAMATIC... 


Mention any industry and you 
will find in its background epi- 
sodes that have played dramatic 
parts in American progress. 
you will also discover that mis- 
conceptions exist in the public 
mind regarding its history, its 


policies, its industrial status. 


The American public may accept 
the comforts and conveniences of 
today’s existence. Yet, how many 
Americans have an unbiased pic- 
ture of the companies and indus- 


tries providing them? 


There is a way to build prestige 
along with profit. On two occa- 
sions this year The Sun has pro- 
vided business with opportunities 
to tell its story to the people it 
Editorial work of this 
kind has earned The Sun recog- 


serves. 


nition as the medium through 
which to reach a most influential 


part of the American public. 


The need for such dramatic effort 
by business was never greater... 


nor was the time more opportune. 
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Do 
You Know 
That 


TYPEWRITERS can now be 

operated by radio. For a past 
year and a half the Bureau of 
Air Commerce has been operat- 
ing an experimental radio type- 
writer service between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore without the 
use of land wires. A new service 
costing $200,000 will be installed 
between Washington and Nash- 
ville. The “radio typewriter” is a 
joint development between the 
Government and private individ- 
uals. 

















xk * 

FEDERAL scientists are open- 

ing a new commercial avenue 
to American fur farmers. Breed- 
ing experiments now under way 
with Karakul sheep may ulti- 
mately open a field for whichthe 
American fur trade paid more 


than $2,000,000 last year. 
a es 

[7 takes twenty-five million 

meals a year to appease the 
appetites of the railroad travel- 
ing public of the United States. 
Tabulations made by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads 
shows apple pie ranks first as the 
most popular desert; 35 of every 
100 diners will order roast beef. 
Two million dozen eggs and 
three and a half million quarts of 
cream and milk is used every 


year. 


x * * 
TWENTY-FIVE United States | 
Senators, including the major- 
ity and minority leaders, are up 
for re-election on Nov. 3. Nine 
Senators in the expiring 74th 
Congress, as it adjourned last | 
June, are already out of the pic- | 
ture because of defeat at pri- 
maries, retirement or death. 
Terms of the other present Sen- 
ators continue beyond the 75th 
Congress, which convenes Jan. 3, 
next. 


xk * 

AVERAGE age of the nine jus- 

tices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is 71, with six 
of them in the seventies and the 
other three in the sixties.. The 
youngest is Associate Justice 
Roberts, 61; the oldest, Associate 
Justice Brandeis, 79; and Chief 
Justice Hughes is 74. All are 
eligible, after ten years’ service, 
to retirement when they reach 70 
years of age, but none has indi- 


cated any intention to retire. | 
xk * 

MONTH in and month out the | 
Federal Government places 


on an average of 20,000 long dis- 
tance phone calls. During 1935 
governmental agencies in Wash- 
ington made about ten and a half 
million local calls. 
x wk 
MORE and more persons are 
taking to the air. An increase 
in pilots holding Department of 
Commerce licenses on Oct. 1, 
compared with the same date last 
year, is reported by the Depart- 
ment. On Oct. 1, there were 15,- 
763 pilots as against 14,763 last 
year. 


xk 

‘THE next President will be the 

First President to take office 
under the 20th or “anti-lame 
duck” amendment. Although bal- 
lots will be cast by voters on Nov. 
3, the President will not actually 
be elected until January 6 when 
the Senate and House, in joint 


session, count the electoral votes. 
ee & 


EXPORTS of munitions and 

implements of war to China 
from the United States during 
September accounted for more 
than one-third of all the pur- 
chases of this nature by all coun- 
tries. Of the slightly more than 
$2,000,000 total, China accounted 


for $782,119. 
kt kk 


‘THE summer-cottage owner of 

an outboard motor boat con- 
stitutes the chief violator of the 
navigation rules and regulations 
administered by the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion. Most derelictions consist 
of failure to carry two copies of 
pilot regulations, lack of a 
whistle (the ten-cent store vari- 
ety will suffice); or an approved 
fire extinguisher, or a life pre- 
server for each person aboard the 
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Consumer ‘Co-Ops’ 
In American Scene 


GWEEPING over the United States is 
“a new competition for regular 
trade activities—the organization of 
consumers’ cooperative associations 
for profit-saving. 

Nobody knows—officially at least— 
how many members such associations 
have in this country but the figure 
has been estimated as high as 1,800,- 
000, embraced in 1,800 consumer 
groups. 

Trade organizations are watching 
this spread. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and sev- 
eral Government agencies have issued 
surveys and reports on phases of this 
movement. President Roosevelt is 
awaiting the report of a special com- 
mission he sent to Europe to study 
such activities there. 


PIONEERS OF ROCHDALE 

These groups have sprung up like 
mushrooms both in Europe and 
America. Europe set the pace, for 
the pioneer of them all was an or- 
ganization of 28 weavers, who 90 years 
ago, in the little English town of 
Rochdale, pooled their savings and 
established a store and stocked it with 
staple commodities to buy from on a 
cooperative buying and selling plan. 

Basic principles of that pioneer 
Rochdale stand as fundamentals of 
the consumer “co-ops” of today, They 
are: 

Consumers become owners and em- 
ploy the men behind the counter 
where they trade. Membership is 
open to everybody with a strictly 
“One Person-One vote” rule, irre- 
spective of how many stock shares a 
member may own. A limited, modest 


interest is paid on shares of stock. 


Patronage dividends are paid on the 
basis of volume of purchases by mem- 
bers. That is, after paying interest on 
shares of stock, the profits or savings 
are divided on the basis of what each 
member has bought at the coopera- 
tive place of business, 

Along these lines, in retail and 
wholesale stores, stations and serv- 
ices, ..Amesicafi. Consumer -eoopera- 
tives are buying food, clothing, seed, 
fertilizer, fuel, and other commodities. 
The scope includes cooperative utili- 
ties, mutual insurance and even coop- 
erative cemeteries. The groups thus 


’ have become another major business. 


WHAT COOPERATIVES SELL 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States estimates that of 1,800 
consumer groups 56 per cent prima- 
rily are engaged in selling gasoline and 
motor oil and 34 per cent in retail 
store activities, the development be- 
ing principally in rural and small ur- 
ban centers. 

City consumer cooperatives cut costs 
by having stores of their own. A typ- 
ical small-town store in New England, 
operated by a cooperative society of 
1,025 members, does a general mer- 
chandising business amounting to 
$400,000 annually, rebating $17,670 to 
its members as savings in one year. 
The interior of this store is shown in 
Photo No. 1. 

These cooperative 
wide range of goods. They sell gro- 
ceries, bakery products, men’s fur- 
nishings, coal and coke, as shown in 
Photo No, 2. 

With increased use of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors and gas engines in 
agriculture, there has been a great 
expansion in the cooperative pur- 
chases of gasoline and oil by farmers. 
The cooperatives handle the fuel oil 
business for their own members, with 
their own truck. See Photo No. 3. 

There is a twilight zone where co- 
operative buying for production and 
for consumption overlap. The farm- 
ers are both cooperative marketers 
and consumer purchasers. They pool 
orders, by cooperative organizations, 
for feed, seed, fertilizer and so on and 
as cooperative purchasers do a busi- 
ness of more than $125,000,000 a year, 
mostly in Western States. A dairy- 
men’s cooperative creamery in Idaho is 
shown in Photo No. 4. 


SELF-HELP FOR THE NEEDY 

A new kind of consumer coopera- 
tives is now sponsored by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
They are “Self-Help Cooperatives.” 
Their members are men and women 
who have been out of employment. 
They work in conservation of crops 
that otherwise may not have been 
harvested. They grow foodstuffs, do 
canning, cut wood for fuel, make 
needed clothes and sell them to their 
membership, maintain commissaries 
and lunch rooms. 

The Government, through the 
FERA, aids them with grants of funds, 
so far totaling $3,000,000 in 27 States 
and two territories. A typical stor- 
age headquarters for one of these in 
California is shown in Photo No. 5. 


stores have a 
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A POLICEMAN should be at least five feet. ten inches 
tall. A pugilist, to qualify for the top division, must 
weigh at least 175. The ideal weight for a jockey is 
about 90 pounds. How big should a milkman be? 

Big enough, certainly, to provide a market for 
all the milk his dairy farmers produce. Big enough 
to cover his route each moming, undaunted by 
cold or heat or storm. Big enough to handle many 
unit sales, so that he can sustain himself at a small 
margin on each. 

By all these standards, Sealtest member-com- 
panies qualify as “big-enough milkmen.” 

They are large enough to provide an unfailing 
market for all the milk produced by all the farmers 
who are their regular suppliers. Season in and 
season out, they take all the milk offered. When 
it comes to covering a milk-route, they hold 
all records. Sealtest member-companies serve 
millions of families every morning. Snows may 
drift—storms may blow—temperatures may dip 
or soar—the milk is always there on time. 

How big should a milkman be? Big enough to 
do the best possible job of collecting, handling 
and distributing milk. That's how big a milkman 
should be. That's how big Sealtest member- 


companies are. 


The SEALtest System or Lasoratory PRorection maintains 
a unified program of dairy research and laboratory control 
directed by some of the country’s foremost food-scientists. 
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Motorists across the nation are proving Mobiloil’s great econ- 
omy. They report savings as high as 50% in oil alone—lower re- 
pair bills—greatly improved engine performance. 

Mobiloil protects engines fully, no matter what type of bearings 
they have nor how high operating temperatures mount. 

Begin saving today with Mobiloil. Drive in where you see the 
| familiar Mobiloil sign or the famous Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Repair Bills with Clean, Fresh ' 


TART NOW to save with Mobiloil. It cuts oil bills—gives en- 
gines sure protection—helps avoid costly repairs. 

This is because Mobiloil is clean. It’s pure, tough lubricant—made 
that way by Socony-Vacuum’s famous Clearosol Process. 
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Save on Oil and é 






















WN SHOULD A MILKMAN BE? | 


It is a separate division of National Dairy Products Corpo- i 
ration, and awards the Sealtest symbol to those NDP 
4toods produced under the supervision of Sealtest scientists. 
Found on the nation’s leading brands of ice cream, milk 
and other dairy products, the Seal- 
test symbol is the trustworthy buy- 
ing-guide of millions of consumers. 
Make it your guide, too. 
|THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION 
} 
Copyright 1936 by Seallest-System Laboratories, Ine 
Sy a AS THOUSANDS 
- a 
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A Statistical Picture 
Of Business Situation 


THE real story of the course of 

business and the state of the na- 
tion, is told by an array of official 
figures. 

Those figures are the product of 
the Federal Government's vast fact- 
gathering machinery. It is on them 
that national policies often are based 
and through them that clues are 
found on which officials rest their 
predictions of the future. 


But these Government figures are ground out 
with little explanation and little background to set 
them in perspective or to relate them one to an- 
other. 

Right now, however, the charts are being scan- 
ned to determine the strong spots and the weak 
spots in the recovery picture. 

Money policies, tariff policies, spending policies, 
tax policies, farm policies and Government labor 
policies may be determined by what experts see. 

And what is it that they do see in the figures 
that are coming to them? 

A hurried scanning of the highlights will give a 
partial answer. 


How Business is Doing 


Encouraging Tendencies Found 
By Government Officials 


TATIONAL income, retail trade, factory employ- 
ment, industrial production, wholesale prices, 
international trade, building construction, Govern- 
ment income and outgo all figure in the assessment 
of business conditions and business outlook. 
Encouraging signs are found by the Govern- 
ment’s appraisers in the whole array. They ex- 
press themselves privately as convinced that, re- 
gardless of the election outcome, this country is go- 
ing places in a business way—but with reservations 
for rough going in spots. 

The figures on which official assessing is done, 
show: 

National Income.—The national income produced 
is made up of all of the productive efforts of all 
of the people measured in terms of dollars. 

That income in 1929 amounted to $81,034,000,000. 
It included the output of labor, management and 
capital. But by 1932 that income had fallen by 
more than half to $39,545,000,000. Last year it 
amounted to $52,959,000,000 and the official esti- 
mate for 1936 is $60,000,000,000. 

In other words, the nation has gained back half 
of the dollar income lost during the depression, with 
the trend definitely upward. 

The estimate is that business for the first time 
since 1929 will produce more income during 1936 
than it pays out in the form of wages, salaries, in- 
terest, dividends, entrepeneurial withdrawals and 
net rents. That, too, is a healthy sign. 


TRADE AND PRODUCTION 


Retail Trade. The goods sold by retail stores to- 
taled $32,790,267,000 in value during 1935 and in 
1936 are running 11 per cent higher in the cities 
and 14 per cent higher in the rural districts. The 
1935 figure represents a gain of 31 per cent, or 
nearly one-third, in dollar value of trade as com- 
pared with 1933. 

Yet not all of this increase represents larger vol- 
ume of trade. Prices also are higher. How much 
higher is not officially estimated for all classes of 
goods, but the estimate is about 15 per cent. Even 
so, Officials say, a much bigger volume of goods is 
turning over, with the trend still upward. 

Industrial Production—To produce the goods 
needed to supply the wants of people, industry is 
operating at 106 per cent of its 1923-25 average 
rate. That compares with a low of 64 per cent in 
1932 and a high of 119 per cent in 1929. 

Industry is operating at a level higher than at 
any time since 1929, with the prospect of further 
gains. 

The Government’s experts explain that available 
figures do not provide an accurate measure of the 
amount of goods produced going into consump- 
tion and the amount going into inventory, but the 
best information they have suggests to them that 
nearly all present production, except in the steel 
industry and one or two others, is moving rapidly 
into use. 

An industrial production rate of about 125 per 
cent of the 1923-25 base would be considered nor- 
mal for the present day needs of the country. 


PAY ROLLS AND EMPLOYMENT 


Factory Employment. While the rate of indus- 
trial production has risen to 106 per cent of the 
1923-25 base, the volume of factory employment is 
barely 90 per cent of its average level in those 
years. 

Even so that is a sharp gain from the 64 per cent 
level that prevailed in 1932, although still some 
distance from the 105 per cent of 1929. 

The explanation of this lag in employment? 

Several reasons are given by officials. They say 
improved machinery accounts for some of it. An- 
other factor is the tendency of manufacturers to 
give full-time employment to workers who had 
been working part-time. 

But in looking ahead, the Government apprais- 
ers assert that new gains in the rate of industrial 
production will be reflected in sharp employment 
increases, owing to the smaller amount of part-time 
work and to the fact that the less efficient ma- 
chinery will come back into use. 

There is little in the figures to show that NRA 
codes had any marked effect on factory employ- 
ment. The index has tended upward since the Blue 
Eagle died in May, 1935. During June of that year 
the index stood at 80. 

Factory Payrolls. Just as employment has lag- 


ged behind industrial production, so payrolls have 
lagged behind employment on the basis of official 
figures. 

Payrolls in factories of the country total about 
82 per cent of the 1923-25 average, with employ- 
ment at 90 per cent and production at 106 per cent. 

Yet the figure of 82 per cent compares with 46 
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CHARTING THE COURSE OF BUSINESS—TRENDS IN 
INCOME AND TRADE—THE TAX BURDEN 





BUSINESS NOW AS COMPARED WITH A MONTH AGO 
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USINESS in general continued to improve during September when 
conditions were reported better than in August in all the States 
save in six where recessions were noted and in five where the trend re- 


mained even. 


Distribution measured by freight car loadings recorded a new re- 
covery high during the month exceeding by a good margin the previous 


high mark set in September, 1931. 


These maps, prepared by The United States News, are based on the 
totals of individual check payments passing through the banks of the 


partment of Labor. 


country and reported by the Federal Reserve System, with allowance 
made for changes in the wholesale commodity price index of the De- 


The distribution of the veterans’ bonus bonds in July caused an ab- 


normal volume of check payments in that month. 
based on check payments which attempted to depict business conditions 


A business map 


in August would be distorted by that abnormal situation, unless 


weighted by several other factors. For that reason, and because a simi- 
lar occurrence is unlikely in the future, the August map was omitted. 





in 1932 and represents a steady gain from the 68 4 


per cent that prevailed when NRA was ended. Back 
in 1929 the payroll index stood at 109. 

Translated into pay envelopes, the average weekly 
wage of factory workers now is $23.91. This com- 
pares with $28.48 in 1929 and is a sharp gain from 
the $15.26 paid in 1932. Hourly wages actually are 
higher at this time than they were during the previ- 
ous prosperity years. 

Back in 1929 the average hourly rate of pay for 
factory workers was 59 cents. It is now 61.3 cents. 
In 1932 the average was 48.6 cents. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE 

Cost of Living. While factory payrolls are 82 
per cent of the 1923-25 total that fact is offset by 
reason of the further fact that the cost of living is 
estimated by the Department of Labor to be 82 
per cent of the 1923-25 level. 

Thus: While the total amount of money going 
into pay envelopes still is less than in 1923-25, that 
smaller amount of money will buy as much in the 
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way of necessities as the larger amount would buy + 


in that previous period. Be 

The cost of living has gome tip 10 per cefit since 
the low point in June, 1933. But workers, on the 
whole, have about 20 per cent more income to use 
in paying that higher cost. 

Wholesale Prices. Commodities selling at whole- 
sale now bring 81.3 per cent of the price that they 
brought back in 1926. This is a gain of about 35 
per cent from the 1932 level of 59.8 per cent. 

The stated object of the Government’s dollar 
devaluation program was to bring a rise in com- 
modity prices. That devaluation was 41 per cent. 
However, it occurred in 1933 and a rise from 59.8 per 
cent to 71.3 per cent had occurred before the money 
experiment was undertaken. 

How much of the commodity price advance is 
due to money adjustment and how much to larger 
demand and smaller supply—particularly in farm 
commodities—is a matter of lively inner official 
circle debate. 
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Lagging Construction 


Building Still Depressed—Foreign 
Trade Also Far Below Normal 


THER figures than those outlined in the account- 
ing above give a less uniformily encouraging 
picture. They are the object of close attention. 

Thus: 

Building Construction. Total construction con- 
tracts awarded still are running only about 68 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average, even when all of the 
government spending is included. 

This leaves building a definitely depressed indus- 
try. But it is an industry that has recovered from 
a 1933 low of 25 per cent of normal. 

When residential construction is taken out of the 
total then the picture provided by Government and 
other building looks better at 84 per cent of normal. 

Residential construction—home building—still is 
only 48 per cent of normal. However, there is re- 
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EFFECT OF MANAGED CURRENCY 


By COL. L. P. AYERS 
Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co. 


MANAGED currencies have row been 
* adopted by all nations. When 
France, and Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands finally abandoned the gold 
standard they completed the list of na- 
tions that have renounced the tradi- 
tional principles of sound money. . 

The universal adoption of managed 
currencies is part of a world-wide move- 
ment which has a significance far trans- 
cending that of any 
influence which this 
latest development 
may have on inter- 
rational trede. It 
means that all gov- 
ernments have now 
accepted responsibil- 
ity for solving the 
economic problems of 
their people. 

Throughout the 
world politics has as- 
sumed command over economics. This 
is the most important extension of the 
power of states that has ever taken 
place. The present phase of the move- 
ment is the assumption by all govern- 
ments of the power, and so ~f the obli- 
gation, to ccntrol within their national 
boundaries the price levels of commod- 
ities, and ultimately of services, of rents, 
and of interest rates... . 

All nations are now experimenting with 
intervention of government in business, 
and all have instinctively turned to con- 
trol over the values of their moneys, 
recognizing that here are the nerve cen- 
ters that govern all economic life. 

The cardinal difference between a 
currency redeemable in gold and a man- 











aged currency is that under the gold 
system changes in general price levels 
are usually remote, impersonal, and be- 
yond political control, while under a 
managed currency the government can 
be held responsible for them, and al- 
ways will be held responsible for them. 

Unfortunately important changes in 
general price levels are always advan- 
tageous to some groups in the community 
and harmful to others. 

When price levels advance speculators 
are rewarded, and investors are hurt. 
Debtors are aided, and creditors are 
penalized. The purchasing power of 
wages and salaries is reduced, but the 
value of real estate is increased. 

When general price levels decline ali 
these changes are reversed. Wherever 
the value of money is managed pressure 
groups seeking personal advantages al- 
ways work to influence the managers. 

The international problems involved in 
the management of currencies are even 
more hazardous than the domestic ones. 
When the value of the money of one 
country declines as compared with those 
of other countries the export trade of 
the devaluing country increases, but its 
imports tend to shrink. These changes 
have the inevitable result of generating 
international frictions and inviting for- 
eign reprisals. 

Nearly all important trading countries 
now have huge funds manipulated secretly 
by which they try to secure advantages 
for themselves, and to defend their in- 
terests against invasions by harmful ex- 
change movements originating abroad. 
Managed currencies are the monetary 
equivalents of war. 

At present almost all important coun- 
tries are operating with budget deficits, 
and if this continues their currencies 
cannot be kept stabilized with one an- 


UNIFORMITY IN RAIL RATES 
By J. J. PELLEY 
President, Assn. of Am. Railroads. 


eeronaAls for adjustments in the 

freight rate structure, to take effect 
upon the expiration, on Dec. 31, 1936, of 
the emergency charges now in effect, 
have been practically completed by spe- 
cial committees representing the rail- 
roads. 

These proposals, which will be submit- 
ted to the ICC and the various state 
commissions, * * * represent an attempt 
on the part of the railroads to work 
out adjustments, 
through increases 
and reductions, that 
will partially offset 
the decrease in reve- 
nues which otherwise 
will take place when 
the present charges 
expire at the end of 
this year. 

As part cf the gen- 
eral adjustment the 
railroads contemplate 
an important step toward simplicity in 
rates and tariffs by making practically 
uniform for the entire courtrv the clas- 











other no matter how their secret funds 
are manipulated. 

Present relationships between the im- 
portant currencies are about what they 
were when this cycle of devaluation 
started. The cooperative agreement is 
an attempt to hold them there. It is a 
worthy undertaking, and far better than 
a relapse into monetary competition. A 
return to sound currencies would be 
better yet. (From the Monthly Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Trust Company.) 
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Sification of all articles now moving on 
first, second, and third class rates in 
less than carload lots in each of the 
three major traffic territories, official, 
western, and southern. 

This result is to be accomplished in 
practically all instances by making the 
ratings in all territories the same as the 
lowest classification now in effect in any 
territory. 

This is looked upon as the most im- 
portant single step ever taken toward 
simplification and uniformity in the 
freight rate structure of the country. 

No general increases in the class rates 
will be proposed except that in official 
territory and between official territory 
and western territory, where the rates 
are governed by the official classifica- 
tions, these changes are to be suggested: 

Fifth class to be revised from 35 per 
cent to 30 per cent of first class. 

Sixth class to be revised from 27% per 
cent to 30 per cent of first class. 

The proposal on coal will follow in 
general the rates now in effect. 

The railroads will ask that the pro- 
posed readjustments be made effective 
by Jan. 1, 1937, to avoid ‘he serious 
losses of much needed revenue which 
otherwise would result from the expira- 
tion of the emergency charges now 
allowed. 

The revenue received from these 
charges now represents about one-fifth 
the total net railway operating income. 
Railroad freight traffic is now moving 
in greater volume than at any time in 
the past four years, but gross revenues 
in the first eight months of 1936 were 
still approximately 30 per cent below 
those for the corresponding period in 
1930, the first year of the depression. 

(From a statement in October issue of 
Railroad Data.) 
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flected in the figures a sharp rise in that phase of 
building. This type of construction fell to 10 per 
cent of normal as late as 1934 and at the start of 
the present year was only 25 per cent of normal. 

It is here that the experts look for a surge of ac- 
tivity in the months ahead. 


International Trade. The dollar value of this 
country’s foreign commerce—its exports and im- 
ports—still is less than half of its pre-depression 
volume and the same is true of world trade in gen- 
eral. 

This country, in normal times, bought and sold 
about ten billion dollars worth of goods in foreign 
markets. That trade fell to about $3,500,000,000 and 
it now is back to about $4,500,000,000. 

But, like building construction, foreign trade is 
lagging far behind the general recovery both in- 
Side the United States and abroad. 

Hope is being held out at this time that moves 
being made to stabilize currencies and to eliminate 
the more rigid forms of tariff controls will break 
through the biggest barriers to world trade and 
that recovery will spread. 


NEED OF BALANCED BUDGET 


Government Spending. There is general admis- 
Sion that the future of present recovery depends on 
the ability of the national Government to bring its 
outgo and income into balance. Unless that hap- 
pens, the whole structure of credit is jeopardized. 

The figures show, as of October 12 that, exclud- 
ing excess of repayments on loans, the Government 
since July 1 has spent $2,223,000,000 as contrasted 
with $2,153,000,000 spent in the same period a year 
ago. At the same time, revenue was $1,270,000,000 
as contrasted with $1,106,000,000 between July 1 and 
October 12 in ithe last fiscal year. On that basis the 
Government is still paying out not far from two 
dollars for every dollar it takes in. 

Relef Load. Again the figures show that unem- 
ployment relief is a continuing burden that actually 
increases in size on the side of cost. 

Between July 1 and October 12 in this fiscal year 
the government paid out for the two relief agen- 
cies, WPA and CCC, a total of $640,000,000. For the 
same purposes of relief in the similar period a year 
ago it paid out $491,000,000. 


NATIONAL INCOME—U. S. DEBT 


National Debt. In 1929 the national debt had 
been reduced to a point slightly below $17,000,000,- 
000. At that time the national income was $81,- 
000,000,000. 

By March, 1933, the national debt had risen to 
$21,000,000,000 and the national income had fallen 
to about $40,000,000,000. Now the debt is approxi- 
mately $34,000,000,000 and the national income is 
running at the rate of about $60,000,000,000. 

m. .. a result, the concensus of official opinion is 
is: 

Continuance of a sound recovery depends on the 
ability of the Government to check the rise of the 
national debt by bringing outgo into line with 
income. 


The Government in Business 


More Moves Planned to Control 
The Conduct of Retail Trade 


EVERAL moves are under way to show that Gov- 

ernment—even with N&A dead—still is a factor 
of real importance to business men. 

As examples: 

1.—Representative Patman, co-author of the Rob- 
inson-Patman law imposing a code of fair practices 
on, retail business, is prepared to ask Congress to 
make it unlawful for manufacturers of goods to 
sell their own products at retail. 

2.—Model bills, based on the Robinson-Patman 
law, are being prepared for introduction into all 
State legislatures in an endeavor to back up Fed- 
eral prohibition of price discounts and other trade 
practices with State enforcement as well. 

3.—The Federal Trade Commission, in accusing 
big electrical manufacturing companies of viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws as a result of alleged 
price fixing agreements, intended to serve another 


» warning that the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act and 


the Robinson-Patman Act are to be enforced. 


4.—Amendments are being prepared for intro- 
duction into the next Congress intended to 
strengthen the Walsh-Healey law setting minimum 
labor standards to be met by contractors doing 
business with the Government. The present law 
admittedly has many loop-holes, some of which are 
to be closed if Congress agrees. 

Most widespread interest continues to be in the 
Robinson-Patman Act and its future. 

Representative Patman is seeking to assure busi- 
ness men that they will have nothing to fear from 
the Government if they treat one customer the 
same as another customer, giving special favors to 
none. 


Taxes: British and American 


Based on National Income, Burden 
Found Less in This Country 


N which country is the total tax burden heavier 
' —in the United Kingdom or the United States? 

The National Industrial Conference Board has 
sought to answer that question by a study of come 
parative tax collections in the two countries and by 
a comparison. of tax collections with national in 
come in each. 

It finds that taxes in the United States—Federa], 
State and local—amounted in the fiscal year 1934- 
35 to $9,650,000,000. During the same period tax 
collections in Britain, translated into dollars, 
amounted to $4,347,000,000. 

But on a per capita basis and on the basis of na- 
tional income, this relationship is altered. 

The tax load per person in the United Kingdom 
was $90.83 for the period, while that of the United 
States was $83.40. 

And when calculated on the basis of national 
income the load in Britain amounted to 24.4 per 
cent and in the United States to 18 per cent. 

Which means that about one-quarter of the in- 
come of the British people goes for the support of 
government, while in the United States slightly 
less than one-fifth of that income is used for the 
same purpose. 

Another factor is injected by the fact that the 
British had a balanced budget while the people of 
this country were meeting about $3,000,000,000 of ad- 
ditional expense—or a third of the total of tax 
collections—by borrowing. 

Owen Scort. 
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GOV. LANDON SOUNDS A WARNING TO LABOR 


Full text of address by Gov- 
ernor Landon of Kansas, Re- 
publican nominee for Presi- 
dent delivered at Toledo, Ohio, 
Oct. 14. 


is a real pleasure for me to be 

at Toledo today. It is an enviable 
city you have. The fact that To- 
ledo is the third greatest railroad 
center in this country and has a 
healthy variety of manufacturing 
enterprises are matters in which 
you should take great pride. But of 
even greater interest to me is the 
fact that you have one of the most 
beautiful museums of art in the 
world and a municipal university of 
the highest standards. Toledo, I 
know, is celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary year. There are few 
cities that have attained such a sig- 
nificant success in a single century. 


RIGHTS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 

Toledo has a background for suc- 
cess. Its location in the heart of 
the manufacturing empire of Amer- 
ica has made industrial prog- 
ress inevitable. But, if I judged 
correctly from the Toledoans who 
long have been my own friends, it 
has made a conspicuous record for 
itself as a friendly city 

In the few minutes I have this 
morning, I want to address myself 
especially to those 65,000 Toledo 
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Gov. Landon’'s 


[Continued from Page 13. 

tural and industrial anarchy can 
be prevented only by the reenact- 
ment of the principles of NRA and 
AAA, let him say so. Let him tell 
us—and tell us before election day 
just what amendments to the 
Constitution he has in mind. By 
his silence on this he is attempting 
to dodge the fundamental issue of 
this campaign—the issue of whether 
he intends to change the form of 
our Government—whether labor, 
agriculture and business are to be 
directed and managed by Govern- 
ment—directed and managed by 
politics. 


SAFETY OF THE BASIC CHARTER 
I do not believe that greater and 
greater concentration of power in 
the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and particularly in the Execu- 
tive, is either necessary or wise. 

I believe that we should continue 
to use our 48 sovereign States to try 
out new ideas in the field of Gov- 
ernment. 

However, if I am elected and find 
that new powers are needed by the 
Federal Government, I shall favor 
Congress going to the people openly 
and ask for such powers through 
a constitutional amendment. 

The people must be given full op- 
portunity to debate the issues in- 
volved before they take the mo- 
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men and women employed in fac- 
tories, stores and shops. In short, 
I want to talk about labor. 

Labor has its rights. It is to the 
credit of this generation that we 
have come to a much clearer ap- 
preciation of them, but labor has 
false friends. In other nations they 
have already betrayed the men and 
women who work. 

Organized labor, in the 50 years of 
its experience, has made a distinct 
contribution to our American life. 
It has achieved progressive reforms 
for the welfare of working men and 
women through evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary processes, 


LABOR AND POLITICS 

Workmen’s compensation benefits, 
industrial accident insurance, child 
labor laws, minimum wages, the 
rights to collective bargaining, relief 
from the abuse of injunctions, re- 
duction of hours of labor—these are 
among the improvements gained for 
the working people largely through 
the efforts of their organizations. 

Organized labor was bravely and 











Detroit Address 


mentous step of changing the char- 
ter of their freedom. 

This charter—our Constitution— 
has served us well. It served our 
fathers well. 


WARNINGS FROM ABROAD 

We have only to look abroad to 
see that in many countries the 
charter of freedom is no more. Let 
us not forget this. In many coun- 
tries of this world today the people 
no longer have the freedom to sing 
in open worship of the faith of their 
fathers. They gather in hidden 
places, and while they sing the sol- 
diery of despotism is pounding at 
their doors and carrying away their 
pastors and their priests. 

From the colleges and schools of 
those countries great teachers have 
fled, and those who remain speak 
not by their own belief and con- 
science, but by the dictates of the 
state. Generations are growing up 
in those countries who have never 
known the free search of truth. 

In those countries freedom of 
thought is gone. Freedom of speech 
is gone. Freedom of the press is 
gone. Freedom of worship is gone. 

We in America cannot ignore 
these warnings. We must not, out 
of regard for any man or men, 
blind ourselves to the forces that 


Toledo 


wisely guided for a generation by 
its greatest intellectual leader, the 
late Samuel Gompers, who was re- 
spected as one of our foremost 
Statesmen. 

} Gompers’ courage kept organized 
labor from being destroyed by its 
socialistic enemies. Though bitterly 
assailed and personally abused, his 
wisdom kept organized labor from 
the great temptation to participate 
in party politics. This would in- 
evitably prove ruinous in the long 
run to all labor. 

Mr. Gompers believed that organ- 
ized labor should stand apart from 
politics and governmental manage- 
ment of its affairs. He maintained 
that it should be a separate, inde- 
| pendent, nonpolitical organization. 
| It must possess the self-reliance and 
| cooperative strength to secure rights 
| to the working people through col- 
lective bargaining and the justice 
| of their cause in the eyes of a re- 


Sponsive public opinion. 

He repeatedly declared that, once 
organized labor engaged in party 
politics and once it permitted itself 
to be affiliated with the Government, 
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it would lose its independence and 
its power to promote the interests 
of the working people effectively. 
He foresaw that affiliation with the 
Government would become domina- 
tion by the Government. 

Mr. Gompers’ statesmanlike per- 
ception has been vindicated by the 
events of recent years when govern- 
ments have been putting politics in 
control of economics. 

Look abroad and you will find that 
where autocrats and dictators have 
sprung up from class hatred, where 
organized labor, through its short- 
sighted leadership, has participated 
in the political creation of new gov- 


| ernments, organized labor has been 


destroyed. 
WARNS OF POLITICAL DICTATION 


Trade unionism has been made a 
Statutory crime in many nations. 
The working people have become | 
serfs of the State. Only last week 
in a European nation hours of work 
in industry were increased 50 per 
cent without wage adjustment by 
the edict of a single man. 

Organized labor in the United | 
States must zealously and eternally | 


Activity by Unions Dangerous, He 
Audience 


guard its own independence. It 
should beware of the temptations 


and illusionary promises that are 
being offered to it by any govern- 
ment. No matter how flattering 
and enticing these offers may ap- 
pear at the moment, they mean ulti- 
mate dictation by politics. 

Through your labor peace board 
you in Toledo have developed a most 
interesting plan for adjusting the 
differences that inevitably arise be- 
tween those who work and those 
who employ them. I realize that 
your organization cannot settle all 
the difficulties, but with the cooper- 
ation of employes, employers and 
public alike, it has been a notable 
start toward permanent and sub- 
stantial justice in labor controver- 
sies. Already it has given you a 
record that few other industrial 
cities in this country can match. 

I am absolutety opposed to any 
infringement on the rights of labor 
to organize and any curtailment of 
the right of freedom of assembly. 
It is the Government’s duty to pro- 
tect labor and the people in these 
rights. 

I, for one, am sorry to see the 
recent split in the ranks*of labor 
and hope that it will be speedily 
healed. The great gains made by 
labor through its organizations are 
in danger so long as this division 
exists. Here again unity is requisite 
for progress and achievement. 
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If You Have 
“Acid Indigestion” 


ALKALIZE STOMACH ALMOST INSTANTLY 
THIS AMAZING “PHILLIPS” WAY 
















DR.SMITH TOLD US TO USE 
GENUINE PHILLIPS MILK OF 
MAGNESIA. IT ALKALIZES AN 
ACID CONDITION ALMOST 
IMMEDIATELY. WEVE FOUND 
IT WONDERFUL. 



























ACID INDIGESTION HAS 
SPOILED MANY A GOOD 
TIME FOR ME. IM GLAD TO 
KNOW HOW YOU RELIEVED 
DISCOMFORT AFTER MEALS. 














On every side today people are 
being urged to alkalize their stom- 
ach. And thus to ease the symp- 
toms of “‘acid indigestion,” nausea 
and stomach upsets. For perhaps 
the vast majority of stomach up- 
sets come from an excess of acidity. 

To gain quick alkalization, just 
do this: Take two teaspoons of 
PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAG- 
NESIA 30 minutes after eating 
OR — take two of the new Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia TJ ablets. 

Relief comes almost at once — 
usually in a few minutes. Nausea, 
“‘gas” — fullness after eating and 
“acid indigestion” pains leave. 
You feel like a new person. 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA 





Try this way. Try it particularly 
if you've been using some less 
effective way of overcoming acids. 
Get either the liquid “Phillips” or 
the remarkable, new Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia Tablets. Each one 
equals a teaspoon of the liquid. 
Only 25¢ for a large box at all drug 
stores. 





ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 
Each tiny tablet is the 
equivalent of a teaspoonful 
of genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 














are loose in the world. It is not a 
question of any man or men. Itisa 
question of human freedom. 








Tune in Literary Digest Poll for 
President, John B. Kennedy, 
Commentator, broadcast by 
Goodyear Mon., Wed., Fri. 
evenings. N B C Blue Network 
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Any Tire on earth! 
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It cost $1,475 a year to boil this 


pot of coffee! 


Above is an actual example of the heat waste from 
uncovered pipes, which costs industry millions of 
dollars annually, and 90% of which Johns-Manville 
Insulations can save. Used on all types of heated 
equipment, these J-M materials have stopped costly 
heat waste in thousands of industrial plants—many 
times in plants believed to be thoroughly insulated. 


Into hollow walls, this J-M man 
blows year-round Home Comfort 





Johns-Manville Home Insulation, blown into hollow walls of your house, 
or laid in thick “batts” between attic floor joists, shuts out winter cold, 
seals precious heat in. In winter it keeps your home comfortably warm, 
yet saves up to 30% of your fuel bill. And in summer it keeps your 
rooms up to 15° cooler. Thus, it not only pays for itself in fuel sav- 


ings, but gives you year-round home comfort you never dreamed 


possible. 


JOMUNS MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCT 





Over 25,000 years ago man first kindled fire. 
How carefully he treasured each ember? 


RIMITIVE man stretched a curtain of skins across the door 
Per his cave. Thus was precious heat from this earliest man- 
made fire first confined for human comfort. 

From this crude and ancient attempt at the 
conservation of heat has developed the modern 
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science of insulation. 


The coming of the industrial age has brought an ever- 


increasing need for the preservation of costly heat, in order 


that it may be harnessed to do man’s will. 


For seventy-eight years Johns-Manville has kept pace with 


industry’s increasing demand for improvement, developing 


better and more efficient insulating materials. 


Today those materials and the methods perfected by Johns- 
Manville engineers and technicians save industry and home 


owners hundreds of millions of dollars annually in heat alone. 
In stamping out this waste, these experts in heat conserva- 
tion have contributed in no small way to America’s indus- 


trial progress and to increased comfort in the home. Johns- 


Manville, 22 


ohns-Manville 


| Controls HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION, Protects against FIRE, WEATHER, WEAR 


East 40th Street, New York City. 
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The RFC Looks 
To Its Future 


¥,/ITH five and a half years behind 
it, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, world’s largest banking 
enterprise, looks ahead to see what 
part it should take in the future of 
American business and industry. 


Jesse H. Jones, RFC chairman, last week reported 
that 
1.—Financial emergency which brought it into 
existence in Febraury, 1932, during President 
Heover’s Administration, is a thing of the past as 
as the needs for loans by RFC are concerned. 

Demands for loans by banks and business en- 
terprises have fallen off until the total is now com- 
peratively negligible. 

More than two-thirds of the loans made by 
» Corporation have been repaid. 
der the present law the Corporation may au- 
therize new loans until Feb. 1, may make loans al- 
r-cay authorized until Feb. 1, 1938, and until Feb. 
1, 1939, make loans authorized for self-liquidating 
projects. Unless Congress extends the loan-mak- 


* 


u. 


ing authority of the agency, its activities after 
Feb. 1 will consist largely of liquidation pro- 
cedures 


NEED FOR THREE TYPES OF LOANS 


Those facts form the background for Mr. Jones’ 
statement concerning the end of the emergency. 
He declared: 

“There is no emergency now. There how- 


ever, a few people who cannot get money on the 


are, 


right terms.” 

The RFC has been one prong in the Administra- 
tion’s weapon to force interest rates down and 
keep them down. 

Although the dark clouds have lifted as far as 
business is concerned, Chairman Jones asserted, 
the Federal Government must stand prepared to 
make three types of loans, namely, loans on some 
commodities, some loans to railroads, and loans de- 
signed to “give a little more help in the mortgage 
situation, although that. situation is vastly im- 
proved.” 

For the future of his Corporation, the chairman 
told reporters at the first press conference since 
his return from the West Coast, these functions are 
the only ones for which he sees any necessity. 

Whether the lending powers should be extended 
is a question that depends on the progress of busi- 
ness in the next few months, he declared, intimat- 
ing that no decision would be made until Congress 
convenes in. January. 

During its rst year, which was the last year of 
the Hoover Administration, RFC authorized loans 
amounting to almost $2,400,000,000. Of this amount 
about $1,850,000,000 was actually disbursed, and 
when Mr. Hoover went out .of office there were 
loans totaling $1,474,000,000 outstanding. A large 
proportion of these loans have since been repaid. 

September’s monthly statement reveals that, in- 
cluding the disbursements to other Government 
agencies, approximately $11,308,000,000 in loans 
have been authorized by the Corporation since 
February, 1932, Of the total disbursements to busi- 
ness and industry, $6,251,977,669, the borrowers 
have repaid $4,201,931,206, or 67 per cent. 

Asked whether that percentage did not reveal 
that RFC is rapidly becoming solely a liquidating 
agency, Mr. Jones replied that 33 per cent is “still 
a large sum.” 


National Exchanges 


And Their Earnings 


ECURITIES and Exchange Com- 
mission finds still another docu- 
registered stock ex- 
required to file 


ment which 
changes will be 
periodically. 


Last week SEC adopted amendments to its rules 
so that national securities exchanges in the future 
must submit annual financial statements for them- 
selves and their affiliates. 

This action represented one of the first regula- 
tions in a number of months to be imposed upon 
the exchanges, as differentiated from their broker 
members. It is designed to fit into the SEC view 
of exchanges as public institutions whose finances 
should be open to public inspection. 

The New York Stock Exchange, by far the largess 
stock market in the country, has voluntarily. re- 
leased financial statements for the two years, 1934 
and 1935. A statement of operations of the “Big 
Board” for 1933 was made by SEC in connectior 
with the original registration of exchanges. 

Nine other registered exchanges and two exempt 
exchanges have also voluntarily made public their 
earnings figures. For 1935 the “Big Board” reported 
last January a net loss of $209,326 as compared 
with a deficit of $1,060.890 the previous year. 

The amendments adopted last week, which ap- 
ply to registered and exempt exchanges, simplify 
the filing of supplements to registration statements 
of exchanges. Regulations have been changed so 
that it is now necessary for an exchange to file 
annually only a complete list of all members. his 
will be used as a check list against the informa- 
tion contained in weekly bulletins or supplements 
filed periodically throughout the year. 


THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION 


While SEC was busy issuing these regulations, it 
became known that its officials were watching with 
interest developments on an exchange over which 
it no longer has econtrol—the Manila Stock Ex- 
change which has been booming of late until it has 
become a dominating influence in the business life 
of the Philippine Commonwealth. 

Practically all the stocks listed on the exchanze 
are shares in mining companies, and Philippine 
gold production has soared until now it equals that 
of Alaska. 

Dr. Victor S. Clark, economic adviser to President 
Quezon, stated before sailing to this country last 
week that the financial structure of the Islands 
was sound, but that “I would be happier if theie 
were not such an active stock market here. The 
Commonwealth must be on the alert to prevent a 
serious crash. The mining industry in the Phil:o- 
Pines is sound, but the stock market is not.” 
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THE NEW GOLD AGREEMENT: 


ITS EFFECT | 


ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND TRADE 








United States’ Secretary of Treasury 
Morgenthau 


France’s Premier Blum 


‘“GENTLEMEN’S GOLD AGREEMENT’— 


24-HOUR BASIS 


REGARDED as the second step in the tripartite 
program for currency stabilization is the an- 
nouncement by Secretary Morgenthau of a “new 
gold standard” between the United States, Great 
Britain and France whereby the three powers will be able to transfer gold between their stabilization funds at a price to be fixed each day. 





—Wide World 


Great Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Chamberlain 


In the 


absence of unsettling conditions the United States will sell gold at $35 an ounce, 





REVAMPED gold standard comes 

into being as international mone- 
tary experts design a new pattern 
for dollar, pound and franc relation- 
ships. 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau and the 
finance ministers of England and France last week 
completed arrangements for an agreement which 
the former termed a substitute for “the old gold 
Standard.” 

Briefly, the policy agreed upon by the three coun- 
tries, which comes hard upon the heels of the “gen- 
tlemen’s’currency agreement” of September 26, pro- 
vides for the transfer of gold between the stabili- 
zation funds of the nations at a price to be fixed 
each day. 

As explained by Mr. Morgenthau, the new policy 
will rid the international exchanges of speculators 
and thus permit exporters and importers of this 
country to operate more freely in the regular chan- 
nels of trade. 

Emphasized by the Treasury, however, is the fact 
that last week’s accord, as well as the Administra- 
tion’s money policy in general, is definitely on a 
twenty-four hour basis. 


BACKGROUND OF AGREEMENT 

Background of the reciprocal agreement: 

Before the last vestiges of the gold bloc disap- 
peared on September 25, the Federal Government 
allowed gold to leave this country only under license 
and even then only to those foreign nations which 
had a fixed selling price for gold—in other words, to 
the gold standard nations. Thus exports of gold 
could be made from here only to Holland, Switzer- 
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land, Belgium and France. None could be made to 
England, and that country could not use her $1,- 
800,000,000 equalization fund to purchase gold here, 
so that she had to operate through France. 

Thus, when France devalued and was followed 
by Holland and Switzerland, some method had to 
be found for the transfer of gold funds, since the 
ordinary channels were no longer available. The 
mechanism was found in the following formula: 


OUTLINE OF THE FORMULA 

1—The U. S. will sell gold for immediate export 
to stabilization funds of those nations whose funds 
agree to sell gold to it. France and Great Britain 
make the same offer. 

2—The offer holds good as long as the prices 
and terms of the sales are deemed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be advantageous to this coun- 
try’s interests. 

3—The agreement is subject to a 24-hour notice 
of intention to withdraw. 

4—Sales of gold will be made at $35 per fine 
ounce. The other two nations now parties to the 
agreement will also sell gold at prices to be fixed 
daily in terms of their currencies. 

5—Although Great Britain and France are the 
only two nations joining this country at the present 
writing, other countries will be welcomed. 

Under the old gold standard the currency of each 
nation equaled a fixed amount of gold and was con- 
vertible into that amount on demand. Having the 
metal as a common denominator the monetary 
units had a stabilized relation toward each other, 
determined by the amount of gold in the respec- 
tive units. 

The gold standard provided for the automatic 
flow of gold between fixed gold points, that is, the 





+ His Task: Analysis of Mine Stock Issues + 


With the spurt in the activity of gold mines and + 


the consequent increase in gold mining stock 
issues, Securities and Exchange Commission regu- 
lations in the field have assumed added importance 
in the financial world. Directing the Federal con- 
trol of mining company finances is William F. Boe- 
ricke, SEC’s senior mining engineer. 

As far back as he can remember, Mr. Boericke 
says, his main interest has been mineral produc- 
tion. A Californian by birth, he was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1906, and did post 
graduate work at the Columbia University School 
of Mines. 

His first mining job was with the Old Star mine 
in the Grass Valley of California. Later he toured 
the Navada mining territory, finding employment 
in a number of enterprises to gain a broader ex- 
perience in his profession. 

Following this excursion Mr. Boericke became 
connected with the silver camp at Cobalt, Ontario, 
where he remained for a year. Then he joined the 
staff of the New Jersey Zinc Company, and was 
that organization’s mining engineer for twelve 
years. 

For the next seven years he was on the staff of 
the Institute of Mining Engineers in New York City. 
This is the most important professional associa- 
tion of its kind in the country. It was organized in 
1871 and now has eight or nine thousand members. 
Mr. Boericke is still a member of the Institute as 
well as the Mining Club of New York. His official 
title with the Institute was assistant to the execu- 
tive secretary, although he acted as business mana- 
ger of the organization’s magazine, “Mining and 
Metallurgy.” 

Mr. Boericke, besides taking an active part in the 
production end of the mining industry, has also 
written extensively on its theoretical aspects. He 
has contributed many articles to the technical press 
and also to the financial section of the New York 
Herald Tribune. He is the author of a volume on 


gold placers, written for the layman, which was 








Underwood & Underwood 


WILLIAM F. BOERICKE 





first published in 1933 and which recently appeared 
in a second edition. 

He has been a member of the SEC staff for two 
years, listed as senior security analyst for mining 
companies. Associated with him are three other 
mining engineers, also members of the Institute: 
Theodore Pilger, Jesse F. Maury, and Howard N. 
Lary, the last named working out of Denver. 

The duties of their department consist of exam- 
ining the permanent registration applications of 
mining enterprises, almost solely gold mining com- 
panies at the present time. Entrusted to them also 
are the formulation of regulations for the industry 
and the setting up of comprehensive registration 
forms. 


+ rate of exchange at which it became 








profitable 
either to export or import gold. Now, under the 
agreement, the three charter members of the cur- 
rency alignment group take the right of gold ex- 
porting away from private banking institutions and 
individuals. Beginning October 13, the Treasury 
operating through the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, is the only domestic agency allowed to ex- 
port gold. 

Within certain limits the fluctuations in foreign 
exchange will be narrowed by the independent op- 
eration of the stabilization funds and by the gov- 
ernmental transfers of gold which procedures now 
constitute the formula for settling international 
balances. 


MR. MORGENTHAU’S EXPLANATION 


In announcing this country’s part in the agree- 
ment, Mr. Morgenthau, whose office is becoming an 
ever-increasingly important news source because of 
world money cevelopments, said: 

“The level of foreign exchange as between the 
United States, Great Britain and France may be 
thought of as a triangular plane. Each corner rests 
on the foundation of a stabilization fund. 

“Each country operates its own stabilization fund 
to equalize its own currency by buying and selling 
exchange in terms of other currencies. By that I 
mean, in this market we buy sterling and francs. 
In London they would be buying dollars or francs. 

“No country wishes through these operations to 
accumulate too much paper currency of the other 
countries and, therefore, we propose to permit each 
country to convert the other countries’ paper money 
into gold, the price being fixed each cay. 

“This represents a divorcement of the control of 
the foreign exchange market from the few indi- 
vidual international speculators. The responsible 
governments of the people will now cooperate to 
assure a minimum exchange fluctuation. 

“Business men with merchandise to sell abroad 
or business men who are importing merchandise 
will be free to operate through their respective 
banks in regular and normal exchange operations. 
The international speculator, responsible to no one 
and recognizing no flag in the conduct of his busi- 
ness, will in the future not be able, by rapidly 
shifting his funds from market to market, to reap 
advantages through stimulating chaos in foreign 
exchanges.” 


A STEP TOWARD STABILIZATION 


Government officials regard the new agreement 
as forming the base for stabilization of world cur- 
rencies. ‘ Attendant upon such stabilization is a 
stimulation of world trade, although many other 
factors in addition to money must be considered. 
Without stabilization, however, such matters as 
tariff adjustments, trade pacts, and the elimina- 
tion of quotas and other barriers to trade would be 
extremely difficult. 

In London financial circles the agreement was 
considered as a step toward currency stability, al- 
though it was emphasized by Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that England’s part 
in the accord did not mean tying the pound to gold. 

France accepted the policy as meaning an even- 
tual return of its outward gold flow, which wouid 
be important to her economic structure. Criticism 
was heard in financial circles there, however, that 
the 24-hour character of the agreement introduces 
an element of uncertainty. 

The Anglo-American-French stabilization and 
transfer agreement was accepted as a necessary 
mechanism by Belgium, Switzerland and Holland. 
Those three nations were reportedly prepared to 
join the accord, Belgium having already signified 
its intention to prevent wide fluctuations in for- 
eign exchange. 

During the past week the gold stocks of 
United States crept over eleven billion dollars, the 
highest peak ever reached in the history of the 
country. Although operations of the stabilization 
fund are not made public, it is understood that th« 
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Seeking a Definition 


Of ‘Investment Trust’ 


SECURITIES and Exchange Com- 

mission, in another week of its in- 
vestigation of investment trusts, faces 
the question: When is an investment 
trust not an investment trust? 


Robert E. McConnell, president of Mayflower As- 
sociates, Inc., which organization came under pub- 
lic examination last week by SEC attorneys delving 
into the operations of the trusts in preparation for 
a report next January to Congress, said that his 
company was not an investment trust in the ac- 
cepted meaning of the word. 

Generally speaking, an investment trust provides 
a medium through which a large number of invest- 
ors may put their money to work in securities mar- 
kets. Its operations, theoretically at least, spread 
the purchase of stocks over a wide territory so that 
safety of principal and a regular income from ine 
vestment are obtained. 


A “PIONEERING” AGENCY 

However, Mr. McConnell explained that May- 
flower Associates would not come under such a defi- 
nition as that. “Its avowed purpose,” he said, “is 
not merely to purchase and hold securities for in- 
come, but rather to undertake hazardous ventures, 
to pioneer in new enterprises and to develop new 
sources of minerals and raw materials. Because of 
careful diversification in these fields, painstaking 
analysis, wide distribution of risks and selection of 
high potentialities of profit, Mayflower Associates is 
not a speculative fund.” 

Restrictions set around the operation of the in- 
vestment company, Mr. McConnell told the Come 
mission, make it unnecessary for Government regu- 
lation. Trusts which are similar to Mayflower, he 
declared, should not be subjected to governmental 
control as it would be neither necessary nor desir- 
able. 

He listed ten of the restrictions, some of which 
have been cardinal points in SEC’s efforts to pro- 
tect investors. They follow: 

Directors own a very large percentage of stock; 
the manager has a heavy investment at stake in 
the venture; full resopnsibility and a maximum of 
authority are concentrated in a single individual; 
the manager has no other active business interest 
and no interest in any other financial institution. 

Also, compensation of the manager is based solely 
on the realized net betterment in Mayflower’s posi- 
tion; accurate formal reports are submitted to the 
stockholders annually; stockholders have at all 
times full rights to consult all books of the com- 
pany; company has only one class of stock; com- 
pany has no alliances or entanglements with any 
stock exchange or other financial house; primary 
purposes are exploration and development of raw 
materials, research and financial assistance for de- 
velopment of new enterprises, and not investment 
in seasoned securities, 

Mayflower Management Corporation, manager of 
the trust, is owned by Mr. McConnell, it was brought 
out. The management has been paid to date a 
total of $249,000 cash and 8,347 shares of Mayflower 
Associates stock. The financier declared that the 
present value of the stock is 162 per cent of its 
original price, if purchased in 1929. 


TRUSTS’ LOSS SCRUTINIZED 


Also under scrutiny during the week were the 
Calvin Bullock trusts. SEC contended that the 
twelve trusts sponsored by Mr. Bullock lost $42,000,- 
000 during the eight years from 1927 to 1935. L. M. 
C. Smith, one of the SEC counsels to the investi- 
gation, stated that the public had paid in $213,- 
000,000 during the period. 

A representative of the Bullock interests, Hugh 
Bullock, son of the founder, disputed the accuracy 
of SEC’s action in comparing the operations of the 
trusts with market averages. Furthermore, he ex- 
plained that the loss SEC claimed was not quite 30 
per cent, while the value of stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange from 1929 to 1935 declined 46 per 
cent. 

Mr. Bullock, citing the rapid rise of investment 
trusts and their equally rapid decline, declared that 
he had realized for a number of years that the in- 
vestment trust business should be investigated. He 
stated that “while no one relishes an investiga- 
tion—to honest men it means trouble and expense 
—I feel that this present study of investment trusts 
may benefit the industry as a whole.” 


increase of some 30 million dollars in the gold hold- 
ings in the week resulted from gold earmarked for 
this country prior to the monetary accord. 

Federal Reserve officials expect that the three- 
power agreement will cause some withdrawal of 
gold from this country, although not in a degree 
sufficient to cut down the huge excess reserves 
of credit now held by the banks. 

They look forward to a compensatory amount 
of gold going abroad to offset the billions of dollars 
in gold which fled here during the periods when 
the franc and other units were shaky prior to de- 
valuation. Should the withdrawals amount to sub- 
stantial sums, and thus decrease excess reserves 
by the same amount, some action would have to 
be taken in order to maintain the “easy money” 
policy of the Administration. 





New Security Issues 


YHE Securities and Exchange Commisison an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 
SOUTHERN INDIANA GAS AND ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, Evansville, Ind., 85,895 shares of $100 par 
value cumulative preferred stock and subscription re- 
ceipts for the stock, which will be delivered pending 
authorization and delivery of the shares. The divi- 
dend rate, the price to the public and the names of 


the underwriters will be furnished in later amend- 
ments to the registration statement. 
MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO., Minneapolis, 


Minn., $2,300,000 of ten-year 4'2% convertible de- 
bentures due October 1, 1946. Proceeds are to be 
applied to outstanding debt of the company. 

MAJESTIC RADIO AND TELEVISION CORPORA- 
TION, Chicago, Ill., 550.000 shares of $1 par value 
capital stock, of which 150,000 shares are to be offered 
publicly at $3.75 a share, the remainder being privately 
owned or under option. Proceeds are to be used to 
finance the cost of parts, cabinets, raw materials and 
labor used in the manufacture and assembly of radio 
sets. J. A. Sisto & Co., New York City, is the under- 
writer. 
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[N ADDITION to spending 

millions of dollars on items 
which were not thought of six 
years ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s regular expenditures are 


mounting each year. 


Since the advent of the present 
Administration the expense account 
has been divided in two sections 
First, there is the group of items 
known as general expenditures; aad, 
second, there is another group ear- 
marked “recovery and relief,” some 
times referred to as emergency ex 
penditures. 

It is the first group which is com- 
parable to the expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government in the years prior 
to 1933 when the division was made 
Of the fifteen billion dollar deficit, 
excluding the bonus bond payment, 
which has accumulated since 1932, 
nearly eleven billion dollars repre- 
sent emergency expenditures. 

The balance of a little more than 
four billion dollars roughly consti- 
tutes the regular operating deficit 
of the Government. 

A comparative table of ordinary 
expenses now and those of several 
years back is not possible, because 
of many changes made in the set 
up of the Treasury’s books. 

For instance, the spending of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps as well as several 
other items have been moved from 
extraordinary expenses to ordinary 
expenses. 


HOW THE COSTS INCREASED 

Notwithstanding that fact, how- 
ever, it is possible to see that the 
ordinary Government costs are ris- 
ing. Here are the figures since 1929, 
for fiscal years: 


1929. ..3.3 billion dollars. 
Rees 3.4 billion dollars. 
BE 40k aee%s 4.1 billion dollars. 
1932. ....4.4 billion dollars. 
tcnse awe 3.9 billion dollars. 
| re 3.1 billion dollars. 
ee 3.7 billion dollars. 
re 4.4 billion dollars.* 
PS 6s bak ae 5.4 billion dollars.* 


(*Excluding bonus payment.) 

The table shows that during the 
preceding Administration the ordi- 
rary spending was increasing until 
it reached almost four and a half 
billion dollars in 1932. Then, after 
the passage of the Economy Act of 
1933, ordinary expenditures dropped 
decidedly, and by 1934 were reduced 
by about one-fourth. However, the 
emergency expenditures were be- 


A Billion Increase in ‘Ordinary’ Outlays in a Year 
—Where the Money Is Going 


ginning during 1933 and 1934 and 
were on the upgrade. 

After declining, the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment started to soar again in 1935, 


until in 1936 they reached the same 
total as was recorded in 1932. Ex- 
cluding the bonus payments in the 
two years an increase of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars is noticed 
from 1936 to 1937, the latter year 
being based on revised budget esti- 
ma 


MAJOR ITEMS OF INCREASE 

Over the last three years the 
major items of the increase in reg- 
ular operating expenses have been 
as follows 

1.—An increase of one billion dol- 
lars, or about 100 per cent in the 
outgo for civil departments and gov- 
ernmental agencies, during the fis- 
cal years, 1935, 1936 and 1937. This 
advance accompanied an increase 
of almost 25 per cent in the Gov- 
ernment’s pay roll in the last four 
years. 

2.—National 


tes. 


defense spending, 
called for by the turbulent condi- 
tions in Europe, has practically 
doubled since 1934, now standing 
at an estimated 920 million dollars 
in 1937. 

3.—There has been an increase of 
more than 100 million dollars an- 
nually in the amount paid to vet- 
erans exclusive of the bonus bonds 
Since 1934. 

4.—The addition of social security 
payments to the regular operating 
expenses has added almost 400 mil- 
lion dollars to the total, and will add 
increasingly larger sums every year. 


HARDEST EXPENSES TO CUT 

Generally speaking, Governments 
have found that while it may be 
possible to cut emergency spending 
as the emergency itself subsides, the 
ordinary expenditures are less eas- 
ily held within bounds. 

The level which these regular 
outlays reach usually represents the 
level to which annual revenues must 
be stepped up. Government offi- 
cials and financial authorities have 
given estimates of the point at 
which Federal expenses will settle 
in future years, ranging from 5.3 
billion dollars to 6 billion dollars. 

Total receipts in the fiscal year, 
1937, as estimated by the Treasury 
in September will cover the ordinary 


expenditures with a small surplus 
remaining, if bonus payments are 
left out of consideration. 

Total receipts in 1936 fiscal year 
did not meet the ordinary expenses, 
again excluding the bonus. The 
difference arises partly from an es- 
timated increase of about $1,500,- 
000,000 in receipts in 1937. 

The following table shows the 
amounts by which the general ex- 
penditure items will be increased 
this fiscal year over 1936, based on 
the revised budget estimates: 


Legislative.... 2 million dollars. 
Civil Depts. ..275 million dollars. 
Nat'l Defense 156 million dollars. 
AAA . 42 million dollars. 
Social Security 361 million dollars. 
Debt Charges 353 million dollars. 
Refunds 3 million dollars. 


In addition to these figures, there 
is a supplemental item of 90 mil- 
lion dollars which during the year 
is to be spread out among the first 
five items, slightly accentuating 
these increases. 

Total veterans’ pensions and 
benefits in 1937 will show a de- 
crease of $1,189,000,000 from the 
1936 outgo, it is estimated, while 
spending for the CCC will be $186,- 
000,000 less. 

That general expenditures this 
year will outdistance last year’s is 
evidenced in the current figures of 
the daily Treasury statement. From 
July 1 to October 14 the general ex- 
penditures totaled $1,216,779,454, an 
increase of practically $125,000,000 
over the same period in the 1936 
fiscal year. 


INCREASED REVENUE NOTED 

And in that period, as in the es- 
timates for the entire fiscal year 
of 1937, total receipts of the 
Government more than cover the 
ordinary expenditures. The surplus 
results from the same cause, 
namely, increased receipts, since 
expenditures are higher. 

The increased receipts thus far 
in the 1937 fiscal year are due to the 
advances made over the 1936 period 
in the following items: 

Income tax, 83 million dollars. 


Miscellaneous internal revenue, 
126 million dollars. 

“Windfall” taxes, 6 million 
Railroad retirement taxes, 69 


million dollars. 





“MY DAD 
WANTS A POUND 
OF NAILS” 


Just a few cents’ worth of nails.... 

It may not sound like a very big sale. 
Yet that young man is mighty important 
to the steel industry. For he is a hard- 
ware customer. And a modern hardware 
store sells a thousand and one things made 
of steel that are vital to everyday life. 

Of course not every hardware mer- 
chant can carry in stock an unlimited 
supply of each item, else he would need a 
store as big as a warehouse. Fortunately 
this isn’t necessary. If the stock runs 
low, replenishments are promptly avail- 
able from the wholesaler who has a 
warehouse containing about 19,000 dif- 
ferent items ready for quick delivery. 

And that is why you can enter almost 
any hardware store and be sure of find- 
ing just the size of nails, or the right 
weight of hammer or the very type of 
saw that you want. 

In the same way, on steel products 
other than hardware, there are other job- 
bers and distributors who render the same 
kind of prompt, efficient service. For 


instance, does the tinsmith need a coated 
steel sheet to repair a leaky roof? Does 
the plumber need some pipe for a bath- 
room, or the electrician some cable for 
wiring a house? He gets these from a 
distributor. Does the contractor need 
some steel beams for a building? He 
buys these from a distributor. 

Those distributors are really “depart- 
ment stores of stecl.”” They buy by the 
ton and sell in any quantity, but usually 
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a small one—to thousands of individuals 
and businesses. The total share of the 
steel output which these distributors 
account for is a large one. They render 
an indispensable service. Without it busi- 
ness in general and that of United States 
Steel in particular would be seriously 
hampered. The entire facilities of United 
States Steel—production, research, 
prompt delivery—are devoted to main- 
taining this service at a high level. 


CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
CYCLONE FENCE 
* NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
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United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
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The better showing made by this 
group is partially offset, 
by a drop of 8 million dollars in 
customs receipts, a loss of 46 mil- 
lions resulting from the outlawing 
of the processing taxes, and another 
drop of 6 million dollars in miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Practically every item under “gen- 
eral expenditures” 
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> 
this year as contrasted with last 
year, and several items have been 
shifted to the group which last year 
were in the “recovery and relief” 


classification. 
For nationa] defense, that is, for 
the Army and Navy, the Federal 


Government expended 249 million 
dollars from July 1 to Oct. 14, 1936. 
For the same purpose in the cor- 
responding months of the last fiscal 
year 190 millions was spent. 
Expenditures have been made as 
follows for those items which last 
year did not appear under the “gen- 
eral” heading: 
Public highways, 


however, 


is running ahead 27 million dol- 


THE RISE OF ‘REGULAR’ FEDERAL EXPENSES + © 


lion dollars for the same purpose 
under 


included 
penditures. 


Social Security, 37 million dollars; 
AAA, 80 million; 
5 million; CCC, 61 million; TVA, 10 


emergency ex- 


407 thousand. 


lars, that is, in addition to 104 mil- million; Railroad Retirement Act, 














soil conservation, 
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There’s a Life Insurance 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospect us. 


This issue, though repitoved. is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$175,000,000 


(of which $150,000,000 are publicly offered) 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Twenty-Five Year 344% Debentures 


Dated October 1, 1956 


Due October 1, 1961 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


Coupon Debentures in denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable as to principal. Registered 
Debentures in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and $100,000. Coupon Debentures 
and registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, upon at least 6@ days’ notice, en any interes 
at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including October 1, 1941, 10714%; thereafter to = 


yment date, 
including 


October 1, 1951, 105%; thereafter to and including October 1, 1957, 102!4%; and thereafter, 100%. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Debentures. 


THE COMPANY American Telephone and Telegraph Company, incorporated in New York in 1885, and its telephone 


subsidiaries are engaged principally in furnishing cemmunication services, mainly 


oomenane 


service, in the United States. The properties of the Company consist mainly of tell lines and toll switchboards, and 


those of its telephone subsidiaries consist mainly of exchange and tell lines, 


7 





instruments and related equipment. The Company and its telephone subsidiaries are subject to pn ey the 
Federal Communications Commission and by public service commissions er state or local autherities, within 
their respective jurisdictions. The Federal Communications Commission is presently engaged in an investigation 
of the Company and its subsidiaries. Western Electric Company, Incorporated, a non-telephone subsidiary, is 
engaged principally in the manufacture of telephone apparatus and equipment about 90% of which is seid te 


the Company and its telephone subsidiaries. 
CAPITALIZATION (The Company and its Principal Teleph s 


k 


spss 


lidated): 


Outetending as of 
June 3¢, 1996 





Funded Debt of subsidiaries consolidated.. 


Notes Sold te Trustee of Pension Funds—subsidiaries consolidated. TTTTTITITTT TTT Tit 
Funded Debt ef the Company............see0005 erececcccsee 


Notes Sold to Trustee of Pension Fund—Company. 


*Represents par or stated value. 


eee meee eee sees eeeeee 


Preferred stocks of subsidiaries consolidated—held by the public... : : wa 
Common stocks ef subsidiaries consolidated—held by the public........+++ 
Capital Stock (18,675,283 shares, par value $100) of the Company? ....-.ccececscccenceces 


Pee Pewee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


$ 437,594,275 





t4s of June 80, 1986 there were 11,559 shares under subscription et $150 per share by employees (including officers) 
of the Company and of certain other corporations to which the Employees’ Steck Plan wes extended. 129,880 
shares are authorized for issuance to cover conversions ef certein bonds of the Compeny. 


PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


The net proceeds, exclusive of accrued interest, from the sale of the Debentures, after deducting 
the estimated expenses of the Company in connection with such sale, are expected te approximate 


$172,710,00@ and are to be applied toward the retirement ef the Company's presently outstanding 


issue of $117,984,700 of Thirty-Five Year Sinking Fund 5% Debentures, due January 1, 1960, which 


the Company 


intends te call for redemption on January 1, 1937 at 110% of their principal amount ($129,783,17@) and accrued 
interest; and toward the retirement of the Company’s presently outstanding issue of $64,865,200 ef Thirty Year 
Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds, due December 1, 1946, which the Company is calling for redemption on 
December 1, 1936 at 105% of their principal amount ($68,108,46@) and accrued interest. The Company expects te 
obtain the balance (approximately $25,182,00@) of the requirements for such redemptions, exclusive of accrued 
interest, from its current cash and temporary cash investments. 


EARNINGS The following figures are taken from the Consolidated Income Statements of the Company and its 
principal telephone subsidiaries in the Offering Prospectus and must be read in conjunction with such 


income statements and the notes appended thereto. 


The Offering Prospectus alse contains separate Income 


Statements of the Company. The Registration Statement contains, in addition te the foregoing, Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Statements of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and its 100% directly-owned subsidiaries. 


Six Months ended 




















June 3@, 1936 Year 1936 Year 1934 Year 1988 
Operating Revenues. :......++++++ ° $488 870,271 $919,116 ,223 $869 525,401 $853,826 376 
Net Operating Income.........+++ ° $104,806 ,678 $183,160 ,747 $175,042,544 $165 969,789 
Perr Trrrerrrr err ° 11,583,352 14,346 ,928 5,596,902 187 067° 
SU BING, 0a c0cshce seca ova $116,390,030 $197 507 ,675 $180,639 ,446 $166 812,732 
Interest and Other Deductions..... 31,310,177 64,589,182 69,332,407 65,304,258 
Consolidated Net Income......... ° $ 85,079,853 $132,918,493 $111,307 ,039 $100,508 464 


*Negative amount. 


The figures for 1984 reflect adjustments made in various accounts in connection with refunds ordered in 


certain rate cases. 


Provision, if any required, for Federal surtaz on undistributed earnings for 1936 cannot be determined until 


the end of the year 


Other Income includes dividend, interest and miscellaneous income of the consolidated group. It olee includes 
the proportionate interest of the companies comprising the consolidated group in the earnings or deficits 
(after dividends) of all subsidiaries not consolidated, including Western Electric Compeny. 


DEBENTURES The Twenty-Five Year 344% 


Debentures will be issued under an Indenture dated as of October 1, 1936 


between the Company end Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company (New York City), Trustee. 
This issue of Debentures is not secured. It is limited te $175,008,000 but the Indenture does not limit the ameunt 
of other securities or indebtedness, either secured or unsecured, which may be issued er incurred by the Company 


or by subsidiaries of the Company. The Indenture contains «a covenant that if the Company s 


hall pledge as security 


for any indebtedness or obligations any stock, owned by it at the date of said Indenture or thereafter ecquired, 
of any telephone corporation doing business in the United States of America, or of eny corporation ewning 50% 
or more of the voting securities of any such telephone cerporation, the Company will secure the eutstanding 
Debentures of this issue ratably with the indebtedness or obligations secured by such pledge. 


UNDERWRITING 


Subject te certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering 


have severally agreed te purchase an aggregate of $150,000,000 of these Debentures frem the 
Company at 99%, or a total of $148,500,000, plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered te the publie 
at 101%, ora totalof $151, 500,000, plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a tetal of $3,000,000. 
There is no firm commitment for the remaining $25,000,000 of Debentures, but the Company is witholding such 
Debentures for sale, on er before January 1, 1937, only to the Trustee of Pension Funds established by the Company 


t orcom i 





and by certain of its subsidiaries, without underwriting d 
plus accrued interest. 


, at 99%, or a total of $24,750,000, 


Price 101% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, 
have agreed to purchase $150,000,000 of these Debentures on the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Purchase Agreement, including the approval of legal matters by Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner 
& Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and Mr. Charles M. Bracelen, counsel for the Compeny. It is 
expected that deliv ery of Debentures in temporary form will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. 
on or about October 22, 1936, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

As set forth in the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, 
in the open market or otherwise, of Debentures for their several accounts, either for long or short 
account within the limits and during the period set forth in the Agreement between themselves. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished te each 
purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned or from any other underwriter of this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incerperated 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


Dated October 15, 1936 








THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 





EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 









































































“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


‘| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


We Untied SAS WES 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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oning in October, 1929, 
Seven years have elapsed since, as some of the 
clergy might say, the hand of God caused punish- 
ment to be visited on the Sodoms and Gomorrahs of 
modern times. 

Seven years have passed since the easy-going ways of 
the speculator with fascinating allurement drew millions 
to the ticker tape. 

Seven years have passed since the high-pressure sales- 
men who sold bank stocks, and aviation stocks and equi- 
ties in unusable skyscrapers found themselves con- 
fronted by the inexorable law of value, the down-to-earth 
calculation which coldly appraises wealth in terms of 
goods produced and not just imagined. 

Less than seven years have passed since we began vis- 
iting our wrath on the “money changers” and on the 
“crooks” of big business and high finance with so little, 
ah so little, blame on ourselves as the true disciples of cu- 
pidity and selfishness who wanted not to earn but to get 
something for nothing. 

When business brea!:s down, when savings are wiped 
out, when panic comes, the mood of a nation is one of re- 
flection. The word “maladjustment” comes conspicu- 
ously into the vocabulary of the reformer who begins to 
urge at once a surgical operation on the economic body. 

The symptoms might be simple immorality, simple lack 
of character, simple deviation from the laws of honesty 
and fair play. But, no, there must be something deeper, 
something malignant. Then come the nostrums. 

Depressions furnish fertile 


RAPID SPREAD ground for all the “isms” that 


OF AUTOCRACY mankind has.for centuries consid- 
1S OMINOUS ered, thrown away, reconsidered, 


and discarded again. Over the 
cycles of time, there is but one true law of humanity—the 
law of nature. 

Nature makes us acquisitive, individualistic. It per- 
mits us to conform to discipline in the common interest 
but it does not rationalize us into equality, economic or 
otherwise. It does, however, breed in every man’s breast 
ambition, hope, a striving for betterment of his standard 
of living both for himself and his family. 

To protect man against man, to prevent injustice, social 
or economic, the State is established. 

The moment the State becomes master and no longer 
servant of the people there is tyranny. 

When the State decides that a small group of elected 
leaders can change economic law and repeal the laws of 
human nature, the seeds of rebellion are sown. 

During the seven years just past we have witnessed in 
Europe the entrenchment, for the time being, of the to-— 
talitarian state and we have witnessed in America the rise 
of a school of thought which believes the common man too 
weak to govern himself and in need, therefore, of an all- 
powerful and benevolent autocracy. 


A WARNING ON_ We have witnessed also in the 
United States the rise of a stern 
RULE BY THE 


school of thought which clings to 
‘MASTER MINDS’ tradition and means to give bat- 
tle to collectivist philosophy of 
any kind that threatens the liberty of the individualistic 
system. 
In such debate we hear much prattle about “license” as 
a synonym for “liberty” and scornful insinuations that be- 
cause a man has been successful in business he must needs 
be an “economic royalist” or an ogre of some kind who 
never has had and never will have anybody else’s interest 
at heart but his own—never has he been charitable, phil- 
anthropic, social-minded or even slightly endowed with 
the instincts of Christian brotherhood. That’s why pre- 
sumably we need governors and governesses, overseers 
and overlords in government. 
Mr. Roosevelt once refuted this most convincingly by 
a statement made to a nation-wide radio audience on 
March 2, 1930, in which he said: 
“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by 
‘master minds,’ in whose judgment and will, all the 
people may gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been 


too glaringly apparent at Washington during these 
last 10 years. 

“Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so un- 
selfish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly against 
their own personal interests or private prejudices; 
men almost godlike in their ability to hold the scales 
of Justice with an even hand, such a government 


S EVEN YEARS have passed since the Day of Reck- 


' government regulation. 





By DAVID LAWRENCE 


might be to the interest of the country, but there 
are none such on our political horizon, and we 
cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
of history. 

“Now, to bring about government by oligarchy 
masquerading as democracy, it is fundamentally es- 
sential that practically all authority and control be 
centralized in our National Government. The indi- 
vidual sovereignty of our States must first be de- 
stroyed, except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such departure 
from the principles on which this country was 
founded just so long as the individual home rule of 
the States is scrupulously preserved and fought for 
whenever they seem in danger.” 

RESORTING TO Unhappily power begets a de- 
sire for more power. Mr. Roose- 
velt after three years in the Presi- 


NEW EXTREMES 
dency announces that a system 
OF CONTROL 4 commen idee the cer- 


tain kinds of administrators is all right but all wrong 

when unfortunately another set of administrators might 

come into power. Thus the President said in his message 
on the State of the Union delivered in January, 1936: 
“In 34 months we have built up new instruments 
of public power. In the hands of a people’s govern- 
ment this power is wholesome and proper. But in 
the hands of political puppets of an economic autoc- 
racy such power would provide shackles for the liber- 
ties of the people. Give them their way and they will 
take the course of every autocracy of the past— 
power for themselves, enslavement for the public.” 

The foregoing shows the recent trend of so-called 
popular government. From a period of little regulation 
by government of business and finance, perhaps too little, 
we now have gone to the other extreme. 

But changes of an evolutionary character might be jus- 
tified if they were expressed in terms of moderation or ad- 
ministered with true tolerance and regard for minority 
and majority interests. 

Instead of a pious and righteous government, instead 
of an efficient national government, what have we reared? 

Take a look around Washington. The vast powers of 
discretion vested in government have led to a larger and 
larger tax-eating personnel together with a set of leeches 
who lobby for bigger and better fees than ever before. 

Politics and spoilsmanship instead of disappearing with 
the immorality of the pre-1929 period and being super- 
seded in Washington by a virtuous reign are now en- 
throned in government as never before. 

And what of the morals of the governing group? Are 
they better than those of Wall Street in 1929 or are they 
worse? To take private funds and invest them in wild 
schemes, to take one’s own funds and speculate is the in- 
dividual’s right even though he loses. Defrauding the in- 
vester or misrepresenting the truth calls, of course, for 
But does it call for the public 
speculator to replace the private speculator? 


Many billions of dollars of 
money have been borrowed by po- 
litical government. Much of it 


POLICIES ARE 
has b disbursed wastefull 
FULL OF PERIL mn Pa The oul oo 


been carried on with little thought apparently of repaying 
the borrowings. 

Could anything be more unmoral than the waste of the 
earnings of one generation and asking another generation 
to pay the bill? Could anything be more conducive to a 
youth movement that may some day repudiate the errors 
of its parents than to saddle debt on generations yet un- 
born? 

Look around and see what is the morale of the Amer- 
ican people. We are told it reached the depths of despair 
in March, 1933—a convenient date from which to measure 
presumably its corresponding ascent to supposed heights 
of immeasurable contentment today. 

First, political government has discouraged thrift. It 
has emphasized the most dangerous formula of the ages— 
that government owes a subsidy or a living to every cit- 
izen who cannot make the grade. 

Second, political government has by example tossed to 
the winds the orthodox doctrine that debt contracts need 
to be honored. Rather has it encouraged the idea that a 
moratorium and a disregard of debt are humanitarian 
characteristics which even though leading to economic 
disintegration are to be forgiven as “mistakes of the 
heart”. 
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THROUGH SEVEN YEARS 


From October, 1929, When the Stock Market Crashed, Till October, 1936, America Has 
Been Undergoing a Transformation—What Have We Learned Morally, 
Socially, Politically, Economically Since 1929? 
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Third, political government has striven to divide the 
nation by arguing that the common people have an enemy 
in their employers or in men who by thrift or business ca- 
pacity have won a small or large estate. 

The logic of such philosophy, if followed to its inev- 
itable conclusions, means communism or fascism. 

It means a destruction of human liberty. 

It means death to democracy. 

The concept of a collectivist state can thrive only in 
class warfare—the greatest weapon the agitators of world 
unrest have had in the past and will have in the future. 

And look around at the effects on the people. Labor 
considers it has but to demand any wage, any hours, any 
advantage and the economic system can grant it, that 
selling price will not include the extra burden or break 
down consumption as the cost gets too high. 


SELF-RELIANCE 
IS SAPPED BY 
PATERNALISM 


sponsible labor leaders. 

People on relief have accepted the WPA as a form of 
permanent employment. There is little incentive for them 
to take jobs in private industry or agriculture. 

Deficits are growing and the people are being told that 
borrowing power and national income are well nigh in- 
exhaustible, that spending is a virtue instead of the dan- 
gerous depletion of resources that it becomes when it is 
not used to produce wealth or to furnish permanent em- 
ployment. 

And what of the persons who are for the time being 
absorbing the profits that come out of government spend- 
ing? 

Look at the enormous crowds at race tracks, the tav- 
erns, the amusements and pleasure places of the nation. 
These places are filled to capacity. Everywhere there is 
the typical attitude toward saving—of what use? 

These are characteristics of an inflationary era and in 


such an era we find ourselves today. 
And as for public morals? Can 


MORAL LOSSES . : , 

it be said they have improved? 
DISCOURAGING The gangster element has been 
SIGN OF TIMES tamed but the racketeer exacts 


his tribute still. 

And religion? Are the churches, too, filled with peo- 
ple? Is there a spirit of self-abnegation, of sacrifice or 
are we living in a devil-may-care everybody-for-himself 
age? 

It is now four years since Father Daniel Lord, S. J., of 
St. Louis published his famous pamphlet, “God and the 
Depression”. I have often thought of the concluding para- 
graphs. Have we yet realized the prophecy of his lines? 
Here is what he wrote: 


“We needed the depression to show us the innate 
goodness of our own hearts. We needed the depres- 
sion to teach us once more the beautiful thing called 
charity. 

“Fighting through the depression until the day 
when the normal currents of life flow once more will 
be two distinct groups of people. 

“The first group, thoughtless, selfish, proud, pout- 
ing over their lost toys and sulking because of the 
pennies that slipped through their fingers, will come 
from the depression still blaming God, throwing their 
contemptuous insults into the face of Heaven, eager 
to follow the next misleading leader and waiting only 
for the minute when it can rush back to the petty 
trifles that the depression: snatched away. 

“The second group will come through with a deep- 
ened realization of the fact that they are God’s 
spoiled children, who must be chastized as well as 
loved, punished as well as rewarded, treated some- 
times with all the gentleness of the Sacred Heart, 
sometimes with the stern justice of an offended Fa- 
ther. They will know that even a catastrophe like 
this may be only His way of reminding mankind that 
they are still His beloved if wayward children.” 

I wonder if we have yet learned the lessons of the de- 
pression or whether there isn’t another 1929 in store for 
us as debt piles upon debt, as the principles of thrift and 
saving and prudent management of public finances are 
scorned in this era of political exploitation and’ sensuous 
living. 

Some day the hour of disillusionment will come as 
surely as it did in 1929 and then we may be surprised at 
the transparency of our 1936 attitudes. Unless the pres- 
ent trend is reversed by a new spirit another Day of Reck- 
oning will soon be upon us. 


Strikes are no longer economic 
battles but are supported by gov- 
ernment relief funds. Irresponsi- 
ble labor leaders threaten the po- 
sitions of the honest and re- 










































